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STANLEY  KUNlTZ’s  poetry  is  spread 
through  books  that  span  more  than  60  years. 
His  poetry  has  earned  him,  among  other 
honors,  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  a term  as  Consul- 
tant in  Poetry'  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and, 
in  June,  Har\’ard’s  Centennial  Medal  for  Con- 
tributions to  Art  and  Humanity.  He  has  also 
seiA'ed  as  editor  of  the  Yale  Series  of  Younger 
Poets,  and  has  translated  the  poetry  of  Anna 
i\kmatova,  Andrei  Voznesensky,  and  Ivan 
Drach.  His  superb  essays,  written  in  an 
aphoristic  style  very  much  related  to  his 
poetry,  are  collected  in  A Kind  of  Order,  A Kind 
of  Folly  (1975). 

Kunitz’s  life  has  been  a victory  over  bitter- 
ness. After  graduating  summa  cum  laude  from 
Harv'ard,  and  staying  on  to  earn  a master’s 
degree,  he  was  told  that  “Anglo-Saxon 
students  would  resent  being  taught  English 
by  a Jew.’’  He  left  academia  for  20  years  of 
labor  in  near-obscurity,  living  in  the  country, 
writing  poetry,  and  editing  reference  books. 
One  sustaining  friendship  was  with  Theodore 
Roethke,  who  recommended  that  Kunitz  fill 
the  teaching  position  he  was  vacating.  For  20 
years,  until  recently,  Kunitz  taught  in  the 
graduate  writing  program  at  Columbia 
University.  His  workshop,  a Socratic  experi- 
ence highly  valued  by  those  who  attended, 
demonstrated  that  poetry,  like  teaching,  was 
a dialogue,  a sharing  of  the  mind:  “The  hard 
inescapable  phenomenon  to  be  faced  is  that 
we  are  living  and  dying  at  once.  My  commit- 
ment is  to  report  that  dialogue.” 

The  words  quoted  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
of  Provincetown  Arts  are  taken  from  his  poem, 
“Journal  for  My  Daughter.”  Kunitz,  whose 
own  father  committed  suicide,  is  sympathetic 
to  his  daughter’s  feeling  that  she,  too,  had  an 
absent  father  who  “left,  but  did  not  let  you 
go.”  It  is  a truth  transparent  as  a teardrop  that 
the  quest  for  the  father  is  universal,  represent- 
ing a spiritual  journey,  backward  in  time,  to 
the  source  of  our  individuality.  As  Freud 
pointed  out,  the  psychologist  can  never 
discover  the  future  based  on  the  present,  but 
he  can  trace,  retrospectively,  the  origins  of  the 
present  in  earlier  experience.  While  the 
psychologist  can  only  offer  us  a prognosis 
based  on  the  past,  the  poet,  like  the  father 
who  is  asked  questions  of  deepest  concerns 
by  his  son  or  daughter,  is  obliged  to  be 
prophetic. 

Stanley  Kunitz  places  no  more  faith  in 
prophecy  than  he  does  in  the  wisdom  found 
in  fortune  cookies.  Yet  as  Stanley  Moss  notes, 
Kunitz  has  been  sought  out  by  a generation 
of  younger  writers  for  his  oracular  wisdom 
about  the  creative  process  itself.  He  has 
become  like  Proteus,  the  old  man  of  the  sea 
in  Greek  mythology,  who  knew  all  things— 
past,  or  passing,  or  to  come,  lb  make  him  say 
I what  he  knew,  the  curious  had  to  catch  him 
by  surprise  and  hold  him  fast,  even  as  he 
! assumed  new  shapes  while  in  their  clutch. 


“The  Gifts  of  the  Heart  Are  Always  Added  to  Our  Store” 


A CONVERSATION  WITH  STANLEY  KUNITZ  BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


An  Old  Cracked  Tune 

My  name  is  Solomon  Levi, 
the  desert  is  my  home, 
my  mother’s  breast  was  thorny, 
and  father  1 had  none. 

The  sands  whispered.  Be  sefaraie, 
the  stones  taught  me.  Be  hard. 

1 dance,  for  the  joy  of  surviving, 
on  the  edge  of  the  road. 


Christopher  Busa:  After  going  to  two  of  your 
readings  in  the  last  few  months,  in  Province- 
town  and  New  York,  1 noticed  that  both  times 
you  read  “An  Old  Cracked  Tune.”  Is  that  poem 
now  part  of  your  repertoire? 

Stanley  Kunitz:  Yes. 

CB;  “Solomon  Levi”  was  a name  that  echoed 
in  a distant  time,  in  the  teens  of  this  century, 
when  you  also  were  in  your  teens.  He  was  a 
figure  in  an  offensive  street  song  that  mocked 
a little  Jewish  tailor,  depicted  as  a scoundrel. 
You  remembered  the  tune  and  some  of  the 
words.  When  you  wrote  the  poem,  in  the 
early  ’70s,  you  appropriated  the  first  line  of  the 
song,  “My  name  is  Solomon  Levi.”  Why? 

SK;  It’s  an  extraordinary  coincidence.  My 
father’s  name  was  Solomon,  and  he  was  a 
Levite,  a member  of  the  long  line  of  the  priest- 
ly house  of  Levi.  In  Jewish  tradition  the  given 
name  and  lineage  are  passed  on  from  father 
to  son.  Why  I should  have  remembered  the 
name  of  Solomon  Levi  and  virtually  nothing 
else  from  the  song,  except  its  tone,  its  nasty 
tone,  is  of  some  significance.  It’s  taken  me 
years  to  understand  why  1 had  to  write  that 
poem. 

CB:  The  connection  occurred  to  me  when  1 
was  reading  the  interview  Bill  Moyers  did 
with  you  for  public  television.  For  some 
reason,  I checked  on  your  father’s  name,  which 
is  never  mentioned  in  any  of  the  poems  you 
have  written  over  the  years  about  your  father, 
who  killed  himself  a few  weeks  before  you 
were  born.  In  “An  Old  Cracked  Tune”  you 
align  yourself  very  clearly  with  the  marginal 
figure,  the  outcast,  yet  define  some  enduring 
value  which  transcends  marginality.  The 
poem  is  as  condensed  as  a stone. 
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SK:  That's  why  I've  been  opening  my 
readings  with  it. 

CB:  To  the  question,  ''Who  are  you?"  the 
poem  replies,  "I  am  this  person."  But  a decade 
passed  before  you  began  to  claim  it  as  a key 
poem. 

SK:  Sometimes  you  don't  know,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  how  central  a poem  is.  The  effort, 
above  all,  is  to  discover,  step  by  step,  the  spirit 
that  answers  to  your  name,  to  discover  it  and 
reveal  it.  In  the  workings  of  time  you  gradually 
fasten  on  a dozen  or  so  poems,  a small  cluster 
bonded  to  one  another  and  to  your  most  secret 
self. 

CB:  In  "The  Long  Boat"  you  say  of  the  drift- 
ing voyager:  "As  if  it  didn't  matter  ...  as  if 
he  didn't  know."  You  emphasize  the  as  //con- 
dition of  knowledge  about  dying. 

SK:  The  danger  was  in  sounding  sententious, 
rhetorical.  What  I was  saying  had  to  be 
qualified,  so  that  it  would  fit  more  easily  into 
the  flow  of  the  passage,  not  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  someone  hammering  a point,  trying  to 
nail  it  down.  To  say,  "he  loved  the  earth  so 
much/  he  wanted  to  stay  forever"  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  saying,  "as  if  he  didn't  know  / he 
loved  the  earth  so  much/  he  wanted  to  stay 
forever."  It's  more  muted,  more  delicate  and 
suggestive. 

CB:  It  allows  you  to  represent  two  states  of 
consciousness  within  the  poem.  The  dying 
figure  is  contained  by  another  imagination 
which  conceives  of  its  existence. 

SK:  It  tends  to  separate  the  author  of  the  poem 
from  the  subject  of  the  poem.  It  creates 
aesthetic  distance.  The  poet  as  writer  doesn't 
want  to  be  identified  completely  with  the  self 


as  subject.  The  poem  is,  after  all,  an  aesthetic 
object.  Some  separation  is  necessary  between 
poem  and  self. 

CB:  Which  is  why  you  have  always  resented 
some  critical  descriptions  of  your  later  poetry 
as  "confessional." 

SK:  If  you  are  fully  a confessional  poet,  the 
chances  are  you're  writing  bad  poems.  Even 
in  the  church  that  ordains  the  confession  of 
sins,  it  is  a private  and  formal  practice. 

CB:  In  that  uncanny  love  poem  called  "The 
Abduction,"  I marvel  at  how  a legend  is  con- 
structed organically  from  the  seed  of  an 
"event"  that  may  have  been  an  hallucination, 
a rape,  or  a UFO  abduction.  You  say,  "Between 
us,  through  the  years,/  from  bits,  from  broken 
clues,/  we  pieced  enough  together/  to  make  the 
story  real."  You  hold  this  woman  in  your  arms 
while  she  sleeps,  then  you  wake  to  a flood  of 
memory  from  your  own  dreams.  The  two 
selves,  at  once  intimate  and  alien  to  each  other, 
merge  in  a common  cry,  "What  do  we  know/ 
beyond  the  rapture  and  the  dread?" 

SK:  The  poem,  even  for  me,  has  its  mysteries. 
The  speaker  is  trying  to  understand  the 
enigma  of  his  beloved's  existence.  She  is  the 
one  who  has  been  spirited  away.  She  may  be 
the  soul  of  the  poet.  Like  Eurydice  or  Proser- 
pine, she  has  been  to  a kind  of  hell.  How  can 
you  ever  quite  reconcile  yourself  to  the  other, 
the  lover  who  has  exists  behind  the  veil  of 
absence,  separation,  and,  presumably,  ex- 
perience of  evil? 

CB:A  new  poem,  "In  a Dark  House,"  has  an 
epigraph  by  Primo  Levi,  whom  you  have  refer- 
red to  as  "survivor  of  Auschwitz,  eternal 
witness,  presumptive  suicide."  Without  the 
epigraph,  one  might  never  think  it  was  about 


the  Holocaust,  as  well  as  about  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice. 

SK:  The  myth  illuminates  the  modern  in- 
stance, just  as  the  modem  instance  illuminates 
the  myth.  Having  lived  in  hell,  how  can  one 
return  to  humanity?  Orpheus  went  down  in- 
to hell  to  bring  his  beloved  back.  In  the  familiar 
myth,  after  Orpheus  played  his  lyre  for  Pluto, 
pouring  out  his  grief  and  yearning,  Eurydice 
was  restored  to  him.  On  one  condition:  she 
would  follow  him  towards  earth,  out  of  hell, 
but  he  must  not  look  back.  In  my  version,  as 
she  nears  deliverance,  trailing  behind  him,  she 
realizes  that  she  has  already  been  destroyed. 
Therefore  she  cries  out  to  him.  Naturally, 
Orpheus  looks  back,  and  she  is  immediately 
whisked  away,  lost  forever. 

CB:  She  was  the  one  who  provoked  Orpheus? 

SK:  Because  she  knew  that  she  could  not 
return  to  the  land  of  the  living.  Orpheus,  too, 
has  been  to  hell,  and  the  dark  house  that  he 
occupies,  waiting  his  doom,  is  his  hell  on 
earth.  The  poem  has  a complicated  structure, 
but  you  don't  need  an  interpreter  to  unders- 
tand it.  You  follow  the  action,  that's  all. 

CB:  For  you  the  essence  is  that  when  Orpheus 
goes  back  to  earth,  it  is  as  if  the  present  he  en- 
counters, such  as  it  is,  constitutes  not  life,  but 
an  afterlife. 

SK:  That's  right.  To  me,  this  myth,  like  all 
myths,  has  to  be  examined  at  its  core  to 
understand  its  implications.  All  the  myths  that 
perpetuate  themselves  take  on  new  meanings 
with  the  evolution  of  history.  History  adds  to 
their  significance.  What  the  Nazi  death  camps 
signify  for  us  is  that  human  beings  have  an 
infinite  capacity  for  evil.  You  don't  have  to 
go  underground  to  find  hell.  It  is  here.  As 
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Christopher  Marlowe  wrote  four  centuries  ago, 
“Where  we  are  is  hell.” 

CB:  In  our  culture’s  thinking  about  hell,  you 
go  there  because  you’ve  done  bad  things. 
Whereas  we  are  talking  about  victims.  They 
were  punished  not  for  what  they  did,  but  for 
who  they  were. 

SK:  Some  of  those  who  survived  could  not 
rid  themselves  of  an  intolerable  sense  of  shame 
for  having  been  spared  the  common  lot.  Had 
they  done  unholy  things  to  save  their  skins? 
Perhaps  they  had  sought  to  become  invisible 
when  others  were  being  herded  into  the  gas 
chambers;  or,  even  worse,  had  tried  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  their  tormentors,  in- 
stead of  spitting  in  their  faces.  Their  guilt  feel- 
ings were  a way  of  coming  to  terms  with  an 
abomination  that  neither  reason  nor  faith 
could  explain  or  justify. 

CB;  A horrible  psychological  impasse.  This 
situation  of  being  taken  from  life  to  hell 
replicates  the  situation  in  ^The  Abduction,” 
where  the  beloved  is  haunted  over  a lifetime 
by  a horror  greater  than  the  story  created  to 
remember  it. 

SK:  All  one’s  poems  have  linkages. 

CB:  The  legendary  '^ark  period”  in  your  life 
occurred  between  1930  and  1944,  the  14-years 
that  spanned  the  publication  of  your  first  and 
second  books  of  poetry. 

SK:  In  1930  1 was  25,  trying  to  survive  in  the 
midst  of  the  Depression  on  a 100-acre  farm 
in  Connecticut  that  1 had  bought  for  $3000, 
with  a $500  downpayment— a fair  price  then, 
considering  the  condition  of  the  property  and 
the  state  of  the  economy.  With  a yoke  of 
white  oxen  I cultivated  the  stony  fields  on  top 
of  Wormwood  Hill,  raising  food  and  forage  for 
domestic  use  and  herbs  for  the  market. 
Freelancing  helped  me  pay  the  mortgage,  but 
it  was  a struggle.  Although  my  first  collection 
of  poems  had  been  favorably  reviewed  on 
publication,  I was  cut  off  from  the  literary 
world.  And  1 was  going  through  the  trials  of 
a first  marriage  that  was  doomed  to  fail. 

CB:  You  left  that  100-acre  farm  after  the  1938 
hurricane  destroyed  all  your  sugar  maples, 
moving  to  a 15-acre  property  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, PA.  Your  present  garden,  in  Provincetown, 
is  a mere  quarter-acre. 

SK:  I have  always  enjoyed  grubbing  in  the  dirt, 
organizing  a portion  of  this  whirling  planet. 
It’s  true,  as  you  indicate,  that  1 began  big  and 
gradually  dwindled.  Contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  space  in  a garden  simplifies  your 
task.  You  can  allocate  areas  to  lie  fallow,  as  the 


season  progresses.  A smaller  garden  is  a much 
more  intensive  affair:  it  must  be  designed  so 
that  every  section  of  it,  going  through  its 
changes,  gives  continual  pleasure.  But  any 
garden  is  a testing-ground,  a metaphor  for 
survival. 

CB:  Some  plants,  like  poems,  must  be  prun- 
ed, others  removed. 

SK:  As  you  imply,  neither  gardeners  nor  poets 
can  afford  to  be  sentimentalists.  A garden  is 
more  than  a show  of  gaudy  plants.  It’s  a work 
of  the  imagination,  whose  ultimate  beauty  lies 
in  its  total  design.  And  yet— this  is  a nice 
paradox— the  design  must  not  be  so  rigid,  so 
formal,  as  to  reduce  the  landscape  to  a state 
of  conspicuous  artifice.  I like  a garden  that 
speaks  of  caring  hands  and  that  hints  at  the 
presence  of  a master  plan,  but  still  looks  free, 
adventurous,  improvisational.  Somehow  that 
takes  me  back  to  the  17th  century  and 
'^Delight  in  Disorder,”  one  of  the  very  first 
lyrics  to  excite  me,  maybe  because  of  its  erotic 
underpinning.  No  combination  of  qualities 
tempts  me  more— in  gardens,  poems,  people, 
even  ideas— than  what  Robert  Herrick  term- 
ed a ''wild  civility”  He  was  a country  vicar, 
by  the  way,  who  wrote  some  wonderfully 
naughty  verses. 

CB:  Do  you  have  any  advice  on  how  the  poet 
may  operate  ideologically,  politically  in  the 
world? 

SK:  If  the  objective  is  how  to  prosper,  no  ad- 
vice from  me  is  likely  to  prove  helpful.  The 
truth  is  that  poets  in  this  country  have  lost 
connection  with  the  dominant  myth,  the 
mystique  of  success  and  power.  Whether  or 
not  we  find  it  comfortably  our  significant  iden- 
tification is  with  the  American  sub-culture  and 
the  disenfranchised  of  this  earth.  1 don’t  know 
what  stronger  political  statement  we  can  make 
than  to  choose  to  live  from  day  to  day  as 
vessels  of  the  compassionate  imagination,  tell- 
ing as  honestly  as  we  can  how  it  feels  to  be 
alive  in  our  time. 

CB:  When  you  were  a young  man,  fresh  out 
of  college  and  needing  to  work  for  a living, 
you  conceived  and  began  compiling  a famous 
set  of  biographical  reference  works,  the  Wilson 
Author  Series.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  ex- 
istence. Writing  and  editing  these  literary 
biographies,  one  or  two  thousand  words  each, 
must  have  taught  you  essential  lessons  about 
how  a whole  life  can  be  contained  in  a short 
compass.  Sometimes  1 think  poetry,  like 
biography,  is  a type  of  non-fiction  writing. 

SK:  All  creative  writing  is  fiction,  a distilla- 
tion and  transformation  of  reality.  That’s  what 
makes  it  a work  of  art. 


CB:  Periodically,  since  the  beginning  of  your 
career,  some  of  your  best  poems  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  father  and  son  rela- 
tionship. When  you  were  24  you  pledged  to 
go  "unburdened,  on  the  quiet  lane,”  until 
"shadowless/  With  inner  light  I wear  my 
father’s  face.”  What  prompted  you,  60  years 
later,  to  write  your  essay,  "The  Quest  for  the 
Father?” 

SK:  Naturally,  it  was  something  I’d  been 
thinking  about  for  a long  time.  When  Jason 
Shinder’s  Divided  Light,  an  anthology  of  father 
and  son  poems,  appeared  several  years  ago,  I 
attempted  to  clarify  my  thinking  on  the 
subject. 

CB:  The  Freudians  may  not  agree  with  you 
when  you  argue  that  the  son  is  not  after  his 
father’s  scalp. 

SK:  Since  they  accept  the  theory  of  the 
Oedipus  Complex  as  gospel,  they  think  it’s 
natural  for  the  son  to  want  to  kill  his  father. 

CB:  The  circumstances  of  your  father’s  suicide, 
which  occurred  after  you  were  conceived  but 
before  you  were  born,  may  have  spared  you 
from  patricidal  desires.  There  was  no  father 
to  kill.  But  in  your  essay  you  said  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lost  father  was  common  to  a signifi- 
cant number  of  20th  century  poets. 

SK:  As  1 pointed  out  in  that  piece,  "lost”  can 
have  several  different  meanings.  It  can  be 
death,  abandonment,  divorce.  It  can  be 
spiritual  separation.  Remember,  this  is  an  era 
of  great  wars.  More  people  have  been  killed 
in  the  20th  century  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  the  race.  The  killing  still  goes 
on.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, parents  are  detached  from  the  dwelling 
place  and  doomed  to  spend  their  days  in  the 
market  place.  The  child  is  left  alone  or  in  the 
custody  of  strangers.  So  isolation,  separation, 
loneliness,  and  deprivation  are  multiplied.  In 
that  extended  sense,  the  lost  father  has  been 
one  of  the  dominant  themes  of  modern  art 
and  literature,  something  intimately  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  creative  impulse  itself. 
How  can  we  make  ourselves  whole  when  we 
are  separated  from  our  source?  The  imagina- 
tion sets  out  in  search  of  the  father  in  order 
to  heal  a psychic  wound.  Ideally,  the  quest 
ends  in  an  embrace. 

CB:  When  Dante  and  Beatrice  rise  to  the 
Heaven  of  the  Moon,  they  enter  a pearl-Iike 
substance  which  encloses  them  "Within  itself, 
as  water  of  a well/  Receives,  remaining  whole, 
a ray  of  light.”  Here  light  is  not  divided  from 
its  substance.  How  did  you  become  conscious 
that  the  burden  of  your  past  was  a source  of 
enormous  wealth  to  you? 
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SK:  It  didn’t  happen  all  at  once.  A door  open- 
ed, and  there  was  always  another  door  behind 
it.  1 learned  through  my  poems  what  my 
dreams  were  trying  to  tell  me. 

CB:  In  your  poem  “The  Illumination”  you 
refer  remorsefully  to  “the  parent  I denied.” 
Which  parent  did  you  have  in  mind? 

SK:  It  could  only  have  been  my  mother  since 
she  was  a living  symbol  of  the  ties  of  blood 
that  chafed  me,  the  possessiveness  and  con- 
straints inherent  in  the  family  structure, 
whereas  my  father  had  escaped  into  the 
wilderness  of  mythology.  The  words  of  mine 
you  quote  should  not  be  taken  literally.  They 
relate  to  a symbol  more  than  to  a person.  In- 
tuitively I knew  that  a soul  has  to  leave  its  nest 
before  it  can  fly  free.  My  mother  had  known 
that,  too,  when  she  fled  the  Old  World  in  her 
youth,  to  seek  a new  life  on  these  shores.  At 
17,  when  I read,  in  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a young 
Man,  Stephen  Dedalus’s  impassioned 
disavowal  of  family  and  church  and  state— “I 
will  not  serve  that  in  which  I do  not 
believe”— my  heart  sang  with  the  recognition 
that  he  was  speaking  for  me.  But  as  Joyce 
himself  discovered,  there  is  a law  of  return 
written  in  our  destiny.  Sooner  or  later  we  need 
to  go  back  and  reclaim  the  abandoned  territory 
of  our  heritage. 

CB:  An  early  poem,  “The  Words  of  the 
Preacher,”  argues  that  man  is  doomed  by 
piecemeal  living.  In  a dream  the  youthful 
preacher,  living  “all  my  life  at  once,”  has  a 
vision  of  the  future  in  which  he  will  “vie  with 
God  for  His  eternity”  A later  poem,  the 
magnificent  “King  of  the  River,”  sheds  the 
direct  statement  of  this  extravagant  ambition. 
Instead,  through  the  weave  of  the  strange  logic 
of  a carefully  controlled  conditional  syntax, 
with  its  suspensions  circling  between  the 
salmon’s  instinct  to  spawn  and  die  and  the 
poet’s  effort  to  identify  himself  with  the  sub- 
ject, this  poem  enacts  in  its  language  the  very 
trajectory  of  the  fish’s  life  cycle. 

SK:  A major  difference  between  that  early 
poem  and  the  later  one  is  that  the  former  is 
spun  out  of  air,  whereas  “King  of  the  River” 
is  immersed  in  the  body.  That  suspended, 
circling  rhythm  took  hold  of  me  and  made  me 
its  vehicle,  everything  flowing  out  of  the  one 
word  “if.”  The  poem  is  all  in  the  process. 

CB:  The  poem  opens,  “If  the  water  were  clear 
enough,/  if  the  water  were  still,/  but  the  water 
is  not  clear,/  the  water  is  not  still.”  The  fish 
cannot  see  how  he  is  changing,  but  somebody 
does. 

SK:A  certain  ambiguity  in  the  point  of  view 
is  an  intrinsic  element  of  the  poem’s  archi- 


tecture. Poet  and  fish  are  linked  to  each  in  the 
same  biological  chain  of  being.  As  I perceive 
them,  they  share  a common  destiny  and,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  it,  appear  as  interchangeable 
protagonists.  Perhaps  the  salmon  battering 
upstream  to  spawn  and  die  is  the  real  poet  in 
“King  of  the  River.” 

CB:  Over  the  years  your  prosody  has  removed 
the  old  shoes  of  its  metrical  feet.  It  has 
metamorphosed  into  an  organic  stressing  that 
follows  footsteps  made  by  the  breath  unit. 

SK:  Part  of  the  secret  of  musicality  is  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  movement  of  the  breath  units, 
the  variability  of  pitch  and  tempo,  playing 
against  the  hard  beats.  I try  to  let  my  poems 
find  their  own  rhythm  in  response  to  inter- 
nal pressures— pressures  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  sound  of  a poem  is  the  first  clue  to 
its  validity.  I can  tell  if  a poem  of  mine  is  real- 
ly rolling  when  I begin  to  hear  the  syllables 
calling  to  one  another  as  birds  do  at  dawn. 

CB:  It  is  interesting  that  after  having  spent  a 
lifetime  turning  your  life  into  poetic  legend, 
you  now  seem  to  be  deliberately  turning  to 
classic  myths  for  the  source  of  poems. 

SK:  I don’t  think  of  it  as  a radical  conversion. 
Myth  has  always  fascinated  me,  as  is  evident 
in  a number  of  my  poems  dating  as  far  back 
as  my  first  collection.  Yeats  once  said,  “All  that 
is  personal  soon  rots;  it  must  be  packed  in  ice 
or  salt.  Ancient  salt  is  best  packing.”  The  dif- 
ference between  legend  and  myth  is  one  of 
scale:  myth  is  a larger  vision  and  sheds  a 
grander  light.  Implicit  in  my  poems  is  a 
recognition  that  the  self  being  explored  is  not 
the  same  as  a daily  self,  but  a deeper  and  truer 
self,  a distillation  of  all  one  ever  was  and  hopes 
to  be.  Art  is  a transformational  process.  The 
self  one  seeks  in  poems  is  one’s  own 
archetype. 

CB:  The  human  being  who  has  developed  the 
relation  of  his  individual  self  to  his  archetypal 
self  may  have  the  humanity  required  for 
cooperation  between  nations.  Do  you  think 
we’U  ever  have  a world  government? 

SK:  Certainly  not  in  my  lifetime,  or  yours. 
The  institutions  that  run  this  world  are  not 
in  business  for  the  greater  good  of  mankind, 
and  they  have  no  intention  of  dissolving 
peacefully.  Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  still  an  imperialism  of  great  powers 
over  the  weak,  of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  of 
soulless  bureaucracies  over  individual 
freedoms.  Tremendous  social  and  political 
changes  seem  more  or  less  inevitable  in  the 
century  ahead  of  us,  but  we  won’t  get  the 
beautiful  world  we  dream  of  without  a revolu- 
tion of  the  spirit. 


CB:  Some  people  feel  that  the  Gulf  War 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  international 
cooperation,  through  the  United  Nations,  to 
achieve  peace  and  justice. 

SK:  In  my  opinion  the  Gulf  War  was  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  episodes  in  American 
history  and  a bad  omen  for  the  future.  It  was 
an  unholy  alliance  based  on  greed  and  lies, 
fought  mainly  for  oil,  in  the  interest  of  oligar- 
chies that  mock  every  democratic  principle. 
The  administration  controlled  the  press  and 
hoodwinked  the  American  people.  We  are  told 
it  was  a sanitary  war  because  only  150  or 
so  Americans  were  lost,  as  if  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dead  Iraqi  soldiers  and 
civilians,  including  defenseless  women  and 
children— who  knows  exactly  how  many? 
—don’t  really  count.  And  the  irony  is  that  the 
monster  we  secredy  helped  to  create  and  then 
pledged  to  destroy,  because  he  was  “worse 
than  Hidei/’  is  still  head  of  state,  presiding  over 
the  ruins. 

CB:  You  don’t  have  an  optimistic  point  of 
view  for  the  immediate  future.  What  will  be 
the  artist’s  role  in  the  sort  of  world  you 
foresee? 

SK:  Precisely  what  it  has  always  been:  to  suf- 
fer history  and  to  bear  wimess.  And  to  keep 
alive  the  vision  of  human  possibility. 

CB:  In  the  intellectual  climate  of  your  forma- 
tive years,  T.  S.  Eliot  prevailed  with  his  theory 
that  the  poem  is  the  product  of  the  mind  that 
creates,  not  of  the  man  who  suffers. 

SK:  Eliot’s  premise,  that  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant connection  between  the  life  of  the  poet 
and  the  work  of  his  imagination,  was  treated 
as  literary  gospel.  It  became  a cornerstone  of 
the  New  Criticism.  Overnight,  subjective 
poetry  fell  out  of  fashion.  I couldn’t  understand 
why  a theory  so  obviously  false  could  be  taken 
so  seriously.  My  own  conjecture  was  that 
Eliot’s  effort  to  depersonalize  the  artist  must 
have  been  motivated  by  a desire  to  defend  his 
private  life  from  scrutiny.  Now  that  we  know 
the  circumstances  of  his  domestic  situation,  we 
can  see  why  he  was  so  self -protective.  I haven’t 
heard  any  talk  about  depersonalization  in 
years. 

CB:  It  is  peculiar  that  the  two  most  influen- 
tial theories  of  literary  criticism  in  your 
lifetime,  the  New  Criticism  and  Deconstruc- 
tion, deny  the  life  of  the  artist  by  asserting  the 
primacy  of  the  text.  That  invites  an  institu- 
tionalized, academic  control  over  the  text, 
because  control  over  the  life  of  the  artist  is  im- 
possible. Aside  from  your  work  as  an  editor, 
which  you  did  largely  free-lance,  you  made  no 
bonding  alliances  with  institutions. 
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HAROLD  HARRIS 


“Chariot!” 


“Chariot  of  a Flamboyant  Despot,"  1992  Bronze  and  brass,  38  x 21  x 22 


Summer  Exhibition 
July  25  thru  August  8 

Preview:  Saturday,  July  25,  6 to  8 p.m. 


Margaret  S.  Babbitt  • Peter  Barger  • Arthur  Bauman  • Melyssa  Bearse  • Catherine  Brodeur  • Liz  Perry  Burkitt 
LaVerne  Christopher  • Robert  Clibbon  • Nancy  Cole  • Pat  Denman  • Albert  Drogin  • Xavier  Gonzalez 
Lynette  Goric  • Harold  Harris  • Ruth  Hogan  • Charlotte  Hinzman  • Jim  Holland  • Gregory  Kammerer 
Kim  Kettler  • Sally  Killips  • Rosalie  Nadeau  • Elizabeth  Pykosz  • Mark  Sherwin  • Timothy  Struna  • Paul  Suggs 


Left  Bank^allery 


Commercial  Street  • Wellfleet  • MA  02667  • 508  / 349  / 945 1 


COVE  GALLERY 

Box  482  • Commercial  Street  • Wellfleet,  MA  02667  (508)  349~2530 


Oil 


“Playing  Soccer  at  Twilight” 


66"  X 66" 


JOHN  GRILLO 

"STREET  SCENES" 

Opening  Reception  August  IS,  6-8  p.m. 


ALLEGRETTI  • BASKIN  • BENTON  • BLOOM  • BERTONI  • BLACK  • BOIGER  • BOWDEN 
FELDMAN  • CY  FRIED  • GITLOW  • GOLEMBE  • KATZEN  • LUMMUS  • MOSER  • SANDES 
SATOKO  • SEERY  • JUDITH  SHAHN  • SIDELI  • SPATH  • WANG  • WRIGHT 


SK:  1 tend  to  distrust  institutions  and  the  in- 
stitutional character  of  so  much  modern  art. 
Academic  critics  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
me,  since  1 don’t  fit  easily  into  any  familiar 
category',  any  recognizable  school  of  poets.  1 
don’t  follow  the  fashions.  Fm  not  even  part 
of  the  establishment  that,  to  a degree,  has 
taken  me  in.  At  this  age  nothing  is  going  to 
dislodge  me  from  my  observation  post  on  the 
edge  of  the  road. 

CB:  A position  you  have  incorporated  into 
your  aesthetic.  Worse  than  to  be  shunned  may 
be  to  be  embraced  by  the  insiders! 

SK:  Marginahty  suits  me. 

CB:  In  Provincetown,  we  have  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center,  a residency  program  for  the  sup- 
port and  fostering  of  new  talents  among  ar- 
tists and  writers.  You  had  much  to  do  with 
its  founding  and  have  remained  a guiding 
spirit.  Hiere's  an  institution  created  by  and  for 
individuals. 

SK:  Respect  for  the  individual  is  what  keeps 
it  ahve.  ThaFs  the  secret  of  the  Work  Center. 
It  has  to  be  fought  for.  Like  every  other  arts 
organization  in  the  country  these  days,  it  is 
having  its  fiscal  problems.  The  real  danger  for 
an  institution  of  any  kind,  as  it  matures,  is  in 
losing  its  original  freshness  and  initiative,  its 
sense  of  joyous  adventure— that  is,  acquiring 
a bureaucratic  mind-set;  becoming,  in  short, 
institutional.  As  we  enter  our  25th  year,  1 am 
confident  of  the  Work  Center^  capacity  for 
renewal  and  survival.  It  won't  be  permitted  to 
languish  or  fail,  simply  because  it  means  too 
much. 

CB:  You  are  a father  Bgure  to  many  fine  poets, 
male  and  female,  especially  to  those  who  have 
taken  your  various  poetry  workshops  over  the 
years  since  you  first  began  teaching.  The  ob- 
vious thing  to  say  is  that,  fatherless  yourself, 
you  compensated  by  becoming  a father  for 
another  generation. 

SK:  Student  poets  who  fall  into  a master- 
disciple  relationship  should  beware  of  Cronus, 
who  devoured  his  young.  1 don't  really  think 
of  the  ones  you  referred  to  as  my  children,  and 
certainly  not  as  my  disciples  or  imitators.  They 
are  my  friends  and  companions,  part  of  my 
world  of  affection  and  discovery,  and  1 do  not 
doubt  that  1 have  learned  as  much  from  them 
as  they  may  have  learned  from  me. 

CB:  Although  giving  of  the  self  may  not  in- 
volve a lot  of  time,  many  artists  have  been 
known  to  be  monsters  of  pride  and  selfishness. 

SK:  Unfortunately,  some  people  think  of  life 
as  a zero-sum  game:  whatever  we  give,  we 
lose.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  gifts  of  the  heart 
are  always  added  to  our  store.  ■ 


Provincetown 
Public  Library 

Serving  the  artists  and  writers 
of  Provincetown  since  1893 


Drawing  by  Harvey  Dodd 


330  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  • 487-7094 

HOURS:  MONDAY-FRIDAY  10-5  & 7-9 


MFA 

Writing  Program 
at  Vermont  College 

Intensive  1 1 -Day  residencies 

July  on  the  Vermont  campus;  January  in 
Florida.  Workshops,  classes,  readings, 
conferences,  followed  by 
Non-Resident  6-Month  Writing  Projects 
in  poetry  and  fiction  individually  designed 
during  residency  In-depth  criticism  of 
manuscnpts.  Sustained  dialogue  with  faculty. 

Post-graduate  Writing  Semester 

for  those  who  have  already  finished  a 
graduate  degree  with  a concentration  in 
creative  writing. 

Vermont  College  admits  students 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  sex  or  ethnic  origin 
Scholarships  and  financial  aid  available. 

Faculty  include: 

Deborah  Digges  Gladys  Swan 
Ellen  Lesser  W.D.  Wetherell 
Susan  Mitchell  David  Wojahn 

Visiting  Writers  include 

Frank  Bidart  E.  Annie  Proulx 

Further  information: 

Roger  Weingarten,  MFA  Writing 
Program,  Box  887,  Vermont  College  of 
Norwich  University,  Montpelier,  VT 
05602  802-828-8840 


POETS 

HOUSE 

/ »Ex-  'n 
plore  our 

y'  25,000  volume 
poetry  library.  Seek  out  's 
y new  poems,  new  journals,  new  \ 
books,  and  those  long  out  of  print. 

•Listen  to  tapes  from  our  collabora- 
tive audio  archive  — including  hun- 
dreds of  recordings  of  events  from 
other  literary  organizations. 

•Use  our  public  typewriters, 
meeting  facilities,  work  spaces. 

• Make  yourself  at  home  in  our 
comfortable  reading  room . 

•Ask  about  free  poetry  field  trips 
for  high  school  classes. 

OPEN  Tues — Fri,  10  to  7 and 
Sat,  11  to  4 Closed  during  August 

212-431-7920 

72  Spring  St  • NYC  10012 


1915,  The  Cultural  Moment 


The  New  Politics,  the  New  Woman, 
the  New  Psychology,  the  New  Art, 
and  the  New  Theatre  in  America 

ADELE  HELLER  AND  LOIS  RUDNICK, 
EDITORS 

Foreword  by  Daniel  Aaron 

“A  provocative  and  interesting  introduction 
to  an  exciting  moment  in  American  history.” 
— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

The  authors  of  eighteen  notable  essays 
examine  the  forces  that  created 
Modernism  in  American  arts  and  society. 
Included  in  this  book  are  the  scripts  of  the 
first  four  plays  presented  at  the  theatre  in 
Provincetown  in  1915.  Videotapes  of 
modem  performances  of  all  four  plays, 
produced  at  The  Provincetown  Playhouse, 
are  also  available. 

329  pp.  135  b & w and  8 color  illus. 

Paper,  $19.95;  Cloth,  $60.00 
Videotape  of  Plays:  $29.95 
Paperback  and  videotape:  $39.95 
Cloth  and  videotape:  $69.95 

Rutgers  University  Press 

1 09  Church  Street 
New  Brunswick,  NJ  08901 
At  your  local  bookstore  or 
800-446-9323  (Visa  or  M/C) 
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ELISE  ASHER 


PROFILE  OF  THE  ARTIST 


BY  CHRISTO  _PHER  BUSA 


When  she  first  met  Stanley  Kunitz,  in  the  fall  of  1956  in  New  York  City^  Elise  Asher 
had  just  returned  from  a summer  in  Provincetown,  devastated  over  the  break-up 
of  her  nine-year  marriage  to  the  artist  Nanno  de  Groot.  Kunitz  also  had  been  away 
for  the  summer^  enjoying,  while  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire,  the  company  of  James  Brooks  and  Charlotte  Park,  Giorgio  Cavallon  and  Linda 
Lindenberg,  and  Paul  and  Peggy  Burlin,  all  of  whom,  particularly  the  Brookses  and  the  Cavallons, 
were  close  friends  of  Asher.  Knowing  how  she  was  freshly  grieving,  her  friends  insisted,  ''You 
must  meet  Stanley  Kunitz.  He's  a most  wonderful  person."  Asher,  with  equal  vehemence,  said, 
"No,  no,  1 don't  want  to  meet  anyone."  But  she  knew  and  valued  Kunitz’s  poetry,  and  meet 
they  finally  did  at  a small  dinner  at  the  Burlins  which  included  the  Brookses  and  Cavallons 
as  well.  Not  too  long  after  that  evening,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  their 
lives  were  joined  together. 

She  had  been  publishing  poems  in  many  of  the  best  literary  journals  and  so-called  litde 
magazines  of  the  period,  including  Poetry,  New  Mexico  Quarterly,  Modem  Writing,  ydle  Poetry  Review, 
and  Botteghe  Oscure.  Delmore  Schwartz,  editor  at  Partisan  Review,  accepted  a group  of  her  poems, 
but  they  sat  in  the  trunk  of  his  car  for  a year  before  they  were  published.  Though  most  of 
her  poems  had  been  written  years  earlier,  a collection  appeared  just  before  she  met  Kunitz.  That 
volume.  The  Meandering  Absolute,  opens  with  a short  poem,  "Possession": 

Not  yours  neccessarily  when  it  wanders  on  your  lawn. 

Is  fkced  ufpon  your  !af^,  on  your  flate,  in  your  furse. 

Or  haf:^fens  to  have  flowered  from  your  flesh— 

O the  amber  Anything  sewn  in  a cloud. 

Canyon,  bayou,  or  fish-ndden  sea, 

Or  then  again  warm  beneath  your  own  cjuih,— 

Is  yours  as  the  wish  for  it  kisses  your  brain. 

As  the  shine  of  it  swims  in  your  eye. 
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TOP 

Elegy  for  RM 
oil  on  canvas,  1991 

MIDDLE: 

Under  the  Burning  Lilac 
oil  on  canvas 
1988-9 

BOTTOM: 

Beyond  the  Rapture  and  the  Dread 
oil  on  canvas,  1989 


Like  the  trail  of  a snail^  Asher's  poetry  has  a 
meandering  line,  with  semantic  loops  across 
her  themes  of  nonsense,  innocence,  and  vision- 
ary imagination.  In  many  of  her  poems,  the 
time-sense  is  suspended  like  snow  falling  in 
those  glass  paperweights  children  play  with 
at  Christmas,  which,  when  all  the  white  dust 
settles,  one  turns  over  hypnotically  and 
watches  with  continuing  fascination. 

Precisely  such  objects,  experienced  while 
growing  up  in  Chicago,  left  her  with  lasting 
impressions  of  the  feel  of  magical  miniatures. 
She  played  with  music  boxes,  created  endless 
paper  chains,  and  made  a “very  homemade" 
wax  tablet  and  stylus  for  her  school  class  in 
Roman  and  Greek  civilization.  She  especially 
cherished  one  present  she  received,  a sealing- 
wax  set.  Like  most  young  children  she  painted 
with  watercolors,  making  Christmas  cards  by 
taking  off  from  religious  images  and  putting 
in  roosters  where  the  Madonna  should  be. 

After  her  mother  died  of  cancer  at  the  age 


of  35,  Elise  became  one  of  four  small  children 
left  in  the  care  of  her  father,  a journalist  and 
intellectual  who  was  “conscientious,  even 
strict,  almost  a perfectionist,  yet  quite  uncon- 
ventional, eccentric,  politically  very  liberal— a 
freethinker,  widely  read,  particularly  in  poetry" 
(She  now  realizes,  “How  beautifully  Stanley 
and  he  would  have  gotten  along!")  Occasion- 
ally some  of  her  father's  friends,  en  route  to 
a scheduled  lecture  or  reading,  were  overnight 
guests  in  the  Asher  household.  One  glamorous 
visitor  was  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  then  at 
the  peak  of  her  fame  and  adored  not  only  by 
Elise's  family  but  by  the  entire  South  Side 
community  of  Chicago  in  the  '20s  and  '30s. 
Chicago,  too,  was  at  a peak  of  cultural  promi- 
nence, notably  in  the  architecture  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  and  in  efforts  at  progesssive 
schooling.  Asher  believes  that  much  of  the 
atmosphere  around  Poetry  magazine  must 
certainly  have  inspired  her  own  beginnings  as 
a poet  at  a time  of  her  own  crushes  and 
yearnings,  so  full  of  her  own  bittersweet 
unhappiness. 

Following  her  first  marriage  to  a bright,  per- 
sonable, graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
Asher  moved  to  Rochester,  New  York.  Living 
a comfortable,  “boring,"  suburban  life,  she  was 
not  happy  playing  tennis  at  the  country  club, 
though  she  is  pleased  to  remember  that  she 
got  quite  good  at  the  game.  Wanting  to  leave, 
she  instead  wrote  poetry  in  hard,  intense 
“binges."  Thanks  to  her  unhappiness,  she 
wrote  some  good  poetry,  but,  she  feels,  “it  was 
stricter.  1 couldn't  be  free.  It  may  even  sound 
a little  old-fashioned  now." 

In  the  late  '40s  she  moved  to  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village  with  her  small  daughter, 
Babette.  Mainly  to  share  with  her  daughter 
and  to  cheer  them  both  up  a bit  in  their  new 
environment,  she  began  using  Babette's  poster 
paints  to  make  “schmoo-like  figures  in  imagin- 
ed environments."  Colorful  and  quite  active, 
these  Miro-esque  works,  done  on  shirt  boards 
and  cheap  drawing  paper,  revealed  to  her  that 
she  was  gradually  becoming  a full-time  painter. 

During  those  early  days  in  the  Village,  her 
social  milieu  was  largely  a literary  one.  She 
knew  e.  e.  cummings  and  W.  C.  Williams  and 
met  Dylan  Thomas  on  his  first  visit  to  New 
York.  After  readings  at  the  lively  YMHA 
Poetry  Center  she  attended  litde  parties  with 
poets  whose  work  she'd  known  and  admired. 
She  had  yet  to  meet  many  painters.  She  was 
still  writing  during  the  late  night  hours  when 
all  was  quiet.  Toward  the  end  of  1948, 
however,  she  met  Nanno  de  Groot  through 
mutual  friends  from  the  West  Coast. 

The  following  year  they  travelled  to  Big  Sur 
for  a lengthy  sojourn  which  made  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  her  visual  sense.  The  land- 
scape was  breathtaking— “primitive  and  bmtal, 
pre-Est  and  completely  hidden  for  nudity,  with 
sulphur  baths,  smelling  of  rotten  eggs,"  foam- 
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ing  in  cave-like  hollows  in  the  rocky  terrain. 
A mile  below,  in  surf  prohibitively  dangerous 
for  swimming,  she  could  hear  the  seals 
barking. 

Only  a handful  of  inhabitants  were  available 
for  evening  visiting.  They  played  Chinese 
checkers  with  Henry  Miller,  who  was  living 
on  the  mountain  top  with  his  third  wife,  and 
listened  to  his  wild,  drunken,  and  sparkling 
talk.  Most  days  she  and  Nanno  spent  painting 
and  drawing.  More  obsessively  than  ever 
before,  excited  by  the  landscape,  she  pursued 
her  poster-painting,  story-telling  style.  Nanno, 
a gifted,  natural,  and  independent  artist  whose 
landscapes  and  portraits  were  conspicuously 
deft,  wore  sandals  in  all  climates,  whether  in 
Big  Sur,  New  York,  or  Provincetown.  Some- 
times Asher  felt  he  seemed  like  some  sort  of 
“beautiful,  stork-like  bird— a strange  mixture 
of  tenderness  and  a good  deal  of  repressed 
anger  against  a Dutch  childhood  and  elderly 
parents,  far  too  old,  he  used  to  say,  for  a litde 
boy” 

Reluctandy  they  finally  left  their  western 
paradise  and  headed  east.  Back  in  their 
Christopher  Street  apartment,  she  found 
herself  fully  ready  for  less  innocence,  gradual- 
ly launching  herself  into  a style  of  linear 
abstraction.  These  works  were  much  closer  to 
Mark  Tobe/s  “white  writing,”  which  she  had 
not  yet  seen,  but  which  she  would  come  to 
admire  enormously. 

After  more  than  two  years  of  working  in 
this  manner,  she  had  produced  a sizeable  body 
of  paintings  and  had  her  first  one-person  show 
at  the  Tkiager  Gallery  in  1953,  one  of  the  very 
first  artists^  co-ops.  Situated  on  Tenth  Street, 
practically  on  the  Bowery,  bums  could  fre- 
quendy  be  found  sleeping  and  reeking  and 
sometimes  roaming  into  the  gallery,  good- 
natured,  unkempt,  and  cheerfully  offering 
original  opinions  of  what  they  saw.  Also  at 
that  time  many  of  the  so-called  abstract  ex- 
pressionists had  small  one-room  studios  in  the 
same  building  or  the  adjoining  one  where  they 
worked  and  lived  illegally.  The  gallery  became 
one  of  the  hot  spots  for  social  contacts  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  The  founding  members,  in- 
cluding herself  and  Nanno  de  Groot,  Angelo 
Ippohto,  Cajori,  Alex  Katz,  William  King,  and 
others,  used  to  jokingly  refer  to  the  Tanager 
as  the  “Knoedlers  of  Tenth  Street.” 

rXiring  the  '50s  and  early  '60s,  Asher  show- 
ed in  a string  of  annual  artist-run  exhibitions 
held  at  the  Stable  Gallery.  Spending  summers 
in  Provincetown,  she  and  de  Groot  were  west- 
end  neighbors  of  Hans  Hofmann.  Hofmann 
was  among  those  of  her  friends  who  did  not 
approve  of  her  not  being  an  abstract  expres- 
sionist. Whenever  Hofmann  would  come  to 
her  studio,  he  would  look  at  her  work  and  say 
that  it  was  beautiful,  but  that  it  was  obvious 
she  was  in  a transitional  period.  Asher's  can- 
vases, consisting  of  tight  weavings  of  color  and 


linear  configurations,  hinting  of  calligraphy, 
resembled  an  “abstract  pointilism,”  she  says, 
“if  there  is  such  a style,”  rather  than  the  athletic 
push  and  pull  of  Hofmann's  colored  planes. 
Undaunted,  Hofmann  was  always  hopeful  she 
was  passing  through  a phase  that  would  lead 
to  his  point  of  view. 

By  the  early  '60s,  after  making  a valentine 
for  Kunitz,  Asher  began  using  plexiglass  as  a 
painting  surface  in  place  of  canvas.  She  had 
found  a large,  old-fashioned  cookie  jar,  and, 
after  painting  a section  of  flexible  vinyl,  wrap- 
ped the  cylindrical  jar.  Then,  with  the  force 
of  a revelation,  she  discarded  the  vinyl  and 
began  painting  “in  the  round,”  painting  the 
jar  itself  both  inside  and  outside.  In  1964  that 
piece  was  shown  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  an  exhibition  called  “Greetings,”  next 
to  Saul  Steinberg's  faux  phonograph  records. 

Intermittently,  between  paintings  done  on 
canvas,  Asher  continued  to  make  cylindrical 
paintings  and  transparent  book  structures. 
These  “books”  were  composed  of  several 
acrylic  leaves  fanning  out  from  a spiral  bind- 
ing, each  page  vividly  inflected  with  colorful 
and  delightfully  illegible  writing.  The 
multilayered  works,  with  the  total  image  a 
composite  of  thin  slices  intermingling,  were 


TOP: 

Painted  Glass  Cylinder,  1964 
BELOW: 


Standing  Plexi  Book  Structure 
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EARLY  AND  CONTEMPORARY 


PROVINCETOWN  ART 


AVERY.  L’ENGLE,  MARANTZ.  BAILEY. 

CLYMER.  GOLDBERG.  DE  GROOT.  HOFMANN. 
FREEDMAN.  GAVANN.  BRUCE.  PEREIRA.  PERKINS. 
NORDFELDT.  LAZZELL.  MAINELLI.  MARSHALL. 
MOFFETT.  LA  MOTTA.  MOCKLER.  BROWNE. 

W.  M.  CHASE.  CHAFFEE.  KNATHS.  DIEHL. 
WEINRICH.  HAWTHORNE.  WALKOWITZ. 
GRANT.  HENSCHE.  STERNE.  ZORACH 


2 GOSNOLD  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN  / 508.487.2169 


Jason  Gavann.  “Opus” 


on  the  beach  at  town  landing,  opposite  Adams’  Pharmacy 


Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown 

a fellozvship  program  for  emerging  visual  artists  and  writers 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  BENEFIT  AUCTION 

Saturday,  August  15,  1992  • 7:30  PM 

24  Pearl  Street,  Provincetown,  MA 

featuring  art,  antiques,  furniture,  jewelry  and  a collection  of  original  clocks  created  by  area  artists 
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Stanley  Kunitz,  The  Story  of  my  Life 

often  compared  with  see-through  objects  made 
by  Rauschenberg  and  Johns  in  the  ^60s.  But 
even  though  Asher  received  favorable  reviews^ 
she  ceased  to  make  any  more,  destroying  many 
pieces  and  saving  only  a few.  The  work,  she 
says  without  regret,  “got  more  and  more 
beautiful  and  suddenly  it  was  boring  me— that^s 
when  1 started  making  Fellini-ish  scenes  on 
long,  horizontal  plexi-panels.^'  Many  of  these 
paintings,  still  enmeshed  in  cobwebs  of  calli- 
graphy, depict  visionary  moments  caught  in 
eternal  time,  images  she  calls  “elsewheres.^^  She 
made  repeated  use  of  clocks,  locks,  keys,  tombs, 
moors  and  marshlands,  strange  birds  and  other 
creatures,  as  well  as  a variety  of  billowing 
figures  who  always  seem  to  be  wearing  robes. 

Around  1980  she  went  back  to  canvas,  she 
says,  “for  good,  happily  giving  up  the  jewel- 
like glitter  and  cold  quality  of  glass.”  She  felt 
it  no  longer  suited  her  psyche.  She  was  drawn 
to  the  canvas  surface  by  its  warmth,  pliability 
and  “give,”  and  because  it  seemed  to  her  more 
capable  of  expressing  her  visual  transforma- 
tions of  lines  of  text  by  Blake,  Hopkins,  Keats, 
or  Yeats.  Occasionally,  merely  for  embellish- 
ment of  the  surface,  she  inserted  threads  of  her 
own  scribbled  script. 

She  is  haunted  by  certain  passages  or  phrases 
in  poems  which  starkly  make  her  conscious 
of  her  own  mortality.  By  way  of  example,  she 
mentions  a short  remark  by  James  Joyce  which 
she  heard  on  a television  documentary.  Joyce, 
having  completed  Finnegms  Wake  in  weakening 


health,  was  at  his  lowest  ebb  about  his 
daughter's  mental  illness.  Half  to  himself,  in 
a poignant,  sing-song  voice,  he  imagined  his 
own  death:  “Never  to  see  again,  nor  know,  nor 
miss  me.”  She  remembered  how  she  used  to 
ask  her  father  to  explain  to  her,  after  her 
mother  died,  how  you  can  think  about  not 
thinking.  She  wondered  how  you  could  know 
you  weren't  knowing.  “ ^Nor  know  me!'  ” she 
whispers  harshly.  “That's  devastating.  That 
scares  me.” 

Her  painting  from  1985,  “The  Long  Boat,” 
derives  its  imagery  from  the  Kunitz  poem  of 
the  same  tide.  A ghosdy  form  floats  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  long  boat,  a ship  of  death  en  route 
to  infinity,  gently  rocking  the  dying,  faceless 
figure  as  if  it  were  an  infant  in  a cradle.  The 
land  drifts  away.  The  light  fades.  The  sun  is 
low  and  orange.  The  shore  birds  are  death 
crows.  The  further  landscape  is  farmland  lush 
with  ripe  color,  awaiting  the  imminent  harvest. 


Elise  Asher,  from  The  Long  Boat,  1985 


Elise 

Asher 

is 

represented 

by 

June  Kelly  Gallery 


Celebrating  Our  Fifth  Anniversary 


JUNE  KELLY  GALLERY 

591  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012/212-226-1660 


Specializing  in  the 

C/5 

collection  and  exhibition 

h" 

of  art  by  Cape  artists. 

< 

LU 

EXHIBITIONS: 

7th  Annual  Art  in 
the  Garden: 

The  Theatre  of  Art 

June  II -Sept.  20 

Honorary  Chair:  Will  Barnet 

LU 

Selections: 

The  Permanent  Collection 

LU 

June  13-July  5 

0 

Wet  Art  Auction 

October  10 

STUDIO  ART  CLASSES 

D 

Oil  painting,  drawing,  open 
life,  clay  portraiture,  water- 

LU 

color,  pastels,  children’s 

C/5 

collage,  printmaking. 

D 

and  more. 

ARTISTS’  CRITIQUE 

Will  Barnet 
July  13 

LU 

< 

Route  6A,  Dennis,  MA 
(508)  385-4477 

u 

Tuesday  — Saturday  10  am  to  5 pm 
Tues.  and  Thurs.  evenings  7 to  9 pm 
Sunday  1 to  5 pm 
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The  Quest  for  the  Father 

BYSTANLEY  KUNITZ 


The  theme  of  this  essay  is  of  more  than 
academic  interest  to  me.  One  of  the 
first  poems  of  my  youth^  a tortuous 
elegy  UTitten  in  my  23rd  year,  opened 
with  the  apostrophe.  “O  ruined  father  dead,” 
and  concluded  with  the  lines,  “Let  sons  learn 
from  the  lipless  fathers  how  / Man  enters  hell 
without  a golden  bough.”  Aeneas,  it  will  be 
recalled,  did  not  dare  to  descend  into  the  under- 
world to  consult  the  shade  of  his  father  until, 
on  the  advice  of  the  sibyl,  he  had  gone  to  the 
sacred  grove  and  plucked  “the  pliant  shoot  of 
gold”  that  would  guard  him  from  the  terrors 
awaiting  him  below.  The  force  of  the  allusion, 
as  1 read  it  now,  is  that  modern  man  must 
make  his  descent,  braving  the  worst,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  sacred  or  the  hope  of 
salvation. 

Some  12  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
11,  1 broached  the  subject  again,  in  a poem 
blundy  entided  “Father  and  Son,”  in  contrast 
with  the  ambiguous  designation  of  its 
predecessor,  “For  the  Word  Is  Flesh.”  By  then 
1 was  acdvely  in  quest,  pursuing  the  ghostly 
parent  1 never  knew 

down  sandy  road 

Whiter  than  bone-dust,  through  the  sweet 
Curdle  of  fields,  where  the  f^lums 
Drofr^ed  with  their  load  of  ripeness,  one  by  one. 
Mile  after  mile  I followed,  with  skimming  feet. 
After  the  secret  master  of  my  blood. 

Him,  steeled  in  the  odoroffonds,  whose  indomitable 
love 

Kifrt  me  in  chains. 

In  a barren  and  unhappy  time  1 wanted  to 
share  with  my  father  the  burden  of  my  losses, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  his  grievous 
absence . 1 called  out  to  him  to  pay  some  at- 
tendon  to  me,  to  give  me  counsel  on  the  con- 
duct of  my  life; 

At  the  water's  edge,  where  the  smothering  ferns  lifted 
Their  arms,  "Father!"  I cried,  "Return!  you  know 
The  way.  Ill  wipe  the  mudstams  from  the  your  clothes; 
No  trace,  I promise,  will  remain.  Instruct 
your  son,  whirling  between  two  wars. 

In  the  Cemara  of  your  gentleness. 

For  I would  be  a child  to  those  who  mourn 
And  brother  to  the  foundlings  of  the  field 
And  friend  of  innocence  and  all  bright  eyes. 

O teach  me  how  to  work  and  keep  me  kind." 

The  irony  implicit  in  this  situation  is  that 
the  son  is  pleading  for  instruction  of  how  to 
live  from  one  who  is  dead  and  who,  in  actuali- 
ty, has  destroyed  himself— a circumstance  on- 
ly hinted  at  in  the  text.  The  poem  ends  in  a 


shattering  revelation:  “Among  the  turdes  and 
the  lilies  he  turned  to  me  / The  white  ignorant 
hollow  of  his  face.”  My  recollection  is  that 
those  lines,  despite  their  nightmarish  quality, 
were  written  with  a feeling  of  elation.  Now 
that  the  father  has  shown  his  terrible  face  and 
returned  to  his  destructive  element,  the  son  is 
delivered  from  his  bondage,  from  his  trance  of 
love  and  yearning,  from  his  seducdve  loyaldes. 
He  is  ready,  as  he  must  be  again  and  again, 
in  the  turning  of  the  years,  to  embrace  new 
loves,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  fresh  assaults 
of  existence. 


Out  of  20th-century 
American  poetry  emerges 
. . . the  mythic  image  of  the 
absent  father.  His  absence 
explains  why  he  so  haunts 
the  modern  imagination.  He 
has  died  of  natural  causes, 
or  by  suicide,  or  in  the  wars 
of  the  century. 


1 had  no  intimation  then  that  the  theme  that 
had  been  given  to  me  would  soon  be  haunt- 
ing the  imagination  of  a whole  generation  of 
poets.  A 1984  anthology.  Divided  Light:  Father 
and  Son  Poems,  edited  by  Jason  Shinder,  presents 
a selection  of  poems  by  some  100  American 
poets  of  this  century,  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
contents  written  since  mid-century.  That  is  a 
revealing  statistic.  No  equivalent  selection 
could  have  been  made  in  any  other  period  of 
the  history  of  poetry.  One  can  only  speculate 
why,  until  the  modern  epoch,  sons  were  not 
moved  to  write  overtly  about  their  fathers. 
Reticence,  decorum  or  merely  lack  of  prece- 
dent may  have  abetted  the  suppression  of  the 
theme . Or  it  may  be  that  the  filial  relation- 
ship, being  taken  for  granted  in  a more  stable 
society,  simply  did  not  excite  the  poetic  im- 
agination. The  father-and-son  poem,  as  writ- 
ten from  the  perspective  of  the  son,  carries  a 
“Made  in  America”  label.  Isolated  examples 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  contemporary 
literature  (witness  Dylan  Thomas's  eloquent 
villanelle),  but  the  unique  proliferation  of  the 
theme  in  our  own  country  suggests  that  it  is 
an  authentic  cultural  manifestation.  In  their 


richness,  anguish  and  power,  these  poems  pro- 
vide an  insight  not  only  into  existential  sources 
but  into  the  mythological  heart  of  a culture 
in  crisis. 

Writing  about  father,  1 am  well  aware,  is  not 
an  exclusively  male  preoccupation.  TBe  theme 
has  been  addressed  by  Sylvia  Plath,  Denise 
Levertov,  Adrienne  Rich,  Maxine  Kumin, 
Mary  Oliver,  Carolyn  Kjzer,  Lucille  Clifton, 
Sharon  Olds,  Louise  Gluck,  Carolyn  Forche, 
and  many  other  women  poets;  but  1 must 
refrain  from  discussing  their  work  here, 
because  the  song  of  daughters  is  different  from 
that  of  sons,  and  the  scope  of  my  essay  does 
not  permit  me  to  add  to  its  complications. 

Male  or  female,  poets  are  forever  trying, 
against  the  odds,  to  recapture  their  innocence. 
That  arduous  pursuit  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
creative  survival,  a means  of  renewing  and 
purifying  the  imagination.  In  a crucial  passage 
in  his  study  On  Psychological  Creativity,  the 
Jungian  analyst  James  Hillman  writes:  “In 
choosing  the  Oedipus  myth,  Freud  told  us  less 
which  myth  was  the  psyche's  essence  than 
that  the  essence  of  psyche  is  myth,  that  our 
work  is  mythic  and  ritual,  that  psychology  is 
ultimately  mythology,  the  study  of  the  stories 
of  the  soul” 

The  story  Freud  chose  to  tell  him  must  be 
regarded  as  corruptive  of  innocence.  In  Mr. 
Hillman's  words,  it  has  bequeathed  us  “cursed 
issues,  father-murder,  wars  of  generations, 
unsolved  incest  longings  and  incestuous 
entanglements  in  both  relationships  and  idea, 
the  distortion  of  the  feminine  into  the  Jocasta 
mold,  the  anima  as  an  intellectual  riddle 
with  a monster's  body,  and  destruction 
everywhere— suicide,  blight,  and  sterility,  hang- 
ing, blinding— descending  to  future  genera- 
tions.” 

As  if  in  confirmation  of  that  outrageous 
scenario,  Robert  Lowell  never  forgot  the 
violence  that  erupted  over  his  first  serious  love 
affair  (“1  knocked  my  father  down”),  and  his 
portrait  of  Commander  Lowell  in  Life  Studies 
is  a mixture  of  pity  and  scorn.  John  Berryman 
would  not  forgive  his  father  for  having  killed 
himself  when  the  son  was  still  in  his  teens: 
“I  spit  upon  this  dreadful  banker's  grave  / who 
shot  his  heart  out  in  a Florida  dawn.”  Howard 
Moss  opens  an  elegy  with  the  lines:  “Father, 
whom  I murdered  every  night  but  one,  / That 
one,  when  your  death  murdered  me.” 

But  by  and  large  our  poetry  is  surprisingly 
free  of  partricidal  obsession.  A poem  by 
Wallace  Stevens,  “The  Irish  Cliffs  of  Moher,” 
inspired  by  a picture  postcard  sent  to  him  from 
County  Clare,  provides  a striking  contrast  to 
Oedipal  rage  and  shudder: 
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Who  is  my  father  m this  world,  m this  house, 

At  the  sfirit's  base? 

My  father's  father,  his  father's  father,  hts- 
Shadows  like  winds 

Co  back  to  a parent  before  thought,  before  speech. 
At  the  head  of  the  frast  .... 

This  is  not  kndscaf’e,  full  of  the  somnambulatwns 
Of  Poetry 

And  the  sea.  This  is  my  father  or,  maybe, 

It  is  as  he  was, 

A likeness,  one  of  the  race  of  fathers:  earth 
And  sea  and  atr. 

It  can  be  reasonably  argued  that  compared 
to  the  biological  bonding  with  the  mother 
through  gestation  and  nurture,  the  paternal 
connection  is  relatively  tenuous  and  im- 
palpable, and  consequendy  more  readily 
mythologized.  '^Fatherhood/'  says  Stephen 
Dedalus  in  Joyce's  Ulysses,  "is  a mystical  estate, 
an  apostolic  succession,  from  only  begetter  to 
only  begotten."  That  is  substantially  what 
Stevens  says  in  his  poem.  Stevens  dematerial- 
izes  the  father  until  he  becomes  a force  of 
nature. 

Often  the  father  manifests  himself  in  a form 
that  is  less  than  human.  Robert  Duncan 
writes: 

My  Father  fites  ufron  the  air, 
shakes  down  black  night  around  me, 
for  where  I think  of  him 
his  wings  are  there,  his 
crownd  eye,  his  horny  beak 
his  lingering  cry. 

In  "The  Lost  Son"  Theodore  Roethke  bor- 
rows a question  from  the  Book  of  Job— "Hath 
the  rain  a father?"— and  instandy  breaks  into 
a wild  harangue: 

All  the  caves  are  ice.  Only  the  snow's  here. 

Tm  cold.  Tm  cold  all  over.  Rub  me  in  father  and 
mother. 

Fear  was  my  father.  Father  Fear. 

His  look  drained  the  stones. 

The  sons  who  mourn  their  fathers  are  not 
generally  inclined  to  idolize  them,  as  e.  e.  Cum- 
mings does  in  "my  father  moved  through 
dooms  of  love": 

his  flesh  was  flesh  his  blood  was  blood: 
no  hungry  man  but  wished  him  food; 
no  cnfTf^le  wouldn't  creefp  one  mile 
ufrhill  to  only  see  him  smile. 

For  most  modern  elegists,  the  death  of  the 
father  is  viewed  less  as  an  occasion  for  a devo- 
tional exercise  than  as  a summons  to  testify 
about  a failed  intimacy,  a failed  life,  perhaps 
to  redeem  it  through  a new  effort  of  under- 
standing. The  defeated  father  who  wanders 
through  the  pages  of  Stephen  Berg's  collection 
In  It  is  admonished  by  the  son:  "why  not  tell 


them  what  it  was  to  be  you  / trying  to  leave 
crumbs  of  yourself  / in  a few  friendly  hands." 

In  one  of  W.  S.  Merwin's  poems,  a friend 
(who  may  be  only  a spokesman  for  the  poet's 
other  self)  unburdens  himself  of  the  painful 
memory  of  his  father's  ineffectual  attempt, 
during  the  last  time  they  were  together,  to 
communciate  with  him,  "asking  me  about  my 
life  / how  I was  making  out."  When  the 
visiting  son  does  not  respond  to  this  overture, 
the  father  hastens  to  apologize  for  keeping  him 
from  important  work. 

And  I told  my  father  it  was  so 
and  I got  uf>  and  left  him  then 
you  know 

though  there  was  nowhere  I had  to  go 
and  nothing  I had  to  do. 


Often  the  father  is  more 
than  absent,  he  is  lost, 
as  he  has  been  lost  to 
himself  for  most  of  his 
adult  life,  crushed  by 
his  burdens,  rendered 
impotent  by  fatigue 
and  anxieties. 


Some  poets  tell  of  houses  where  there  is 
no  talk  at  all,  where  an  ominous  silence 
thickens  the  air.  In  Robert  Bly's  words: 

he  was  alone 
and  I was  alone . 

No  friends  came:  he  invited  none. 

His  two-story  house  he  turned 
into  a forest, 

where  both  he  and  I are  the  hunters. 

"When  I left  home  at  seventeen,"  writes 
Larry  levis,  "I  left  for  good." 

Look,  it's  emfty  out  there,  cold. 

Cold  enough  to  reconcile 
Even  a father,  even  a son. 

"Cold"  is  a recurrent  epithet  in  our 
proliferating  literature  of  estrangement. 
Hayden  Carruth  expresses  "a  cold  grieP'  at  the 
loss  of  his  father,  while  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  that  he  now  feels  "free,  truly 
free,  in  the  wonder  of  uncreation."  Such 
emotional  ambivalence  is  a persistent 
characteristic  of  these  poems  as  a whole,  not 
always  evident  on  the  surface.  It  is  a subtle 
presence  in  a commemorative  piece  by  Louis 
Simpson,  in  which  the  father  is  introduced  as 


a figure  of  denial,  while  the  tone  of  the 
evocation  remains  lyrically  tender: 

My  father  in  the  night  commanding  No 
Has  work  to  do.  Smoke  issues  from  his  IfS; 

He  reads  in  silence. 

The  frogs  are  creaking  and  the  streetlamfrs  glow. 

Frank  Bidart's  verse  memoir  of  his  rakish 
progenitor  {Colden  State)  is  a relentless  effort  to 
unlearn  natural  affection,  but  in  the  very  act 
of  telling,  in  its  pitch  of  agitation,  he  reveals 
the  intractable  force  of  the  blood  tie. 

I am  reminded  of  Kafka's  declaration  that  he 
wanted  to  group  everything  he  had  ever 
written  under  the  collective  title  The  Attempt  to 
Fscafe  From  Father.  Nevertheless,  as  he  confesses 
in  the  devastating  letter  to  his  father,  "My 
writing  was  about  you,  in  it  I only  poured  out 
the  grief  I could  not  sigh  at  your  breast." 
Although  the  gulf  between  them  was  too 
wide  to  bridge,  all  his  life  Kafka  yearned  for 
his  father's  approval.  The  anguish  of  that  need 
and  yearning  entered  into  his  imagination, 
became  part  of  his  myth  and  legacy.  If  we 
misinterpret  the  text,  it  is  largely  because  of 
our  obsession  with  the  bloody  Oedipal 
entanglement. 

For  a more  constructive  archetype,  we  have 
long  had  available  the  story  of  Telemachus 
in  Homeric  epic.  When  we  first  meet  Tele- 
machus, he  is  an  immature  and  troubled 
young  man,  blaming  himself  for  his  inability 
to  protect  his  mother,  Penelope,  from  the  gang 
of  predatory  suitors  who  occupy  the  palace. 
He  can  only  fantasize  that  his  fadier,  who  has 
been  gone  for  20  years,  will  someday  return 
from  Troy  and  restore  the  family  honor.  When 
Athena  appears  to  Telemachus,  she  exhorts 
him  to  stop  dreaming,  to  assert  his  manhood. 
He  must  do  more  than  sit  and  wait;  he  must 
go  out  and  search  for  his  father.  While  he  is 
away,  Odysseus  finally  returns  to  Ithaca, 
disguised  as  a dirty  old  beggar.  Athena 
arranges  the  obligatory  confrontation  by 
bringing  Telemachus  safely  home . After  the 
son  fails  to  recognize  his  father,  Athena  restores 
Odysseus  to  his  noble  form,  a presence  so 
shining  that  Telemachus  mistakes  him  for  a 
god.  Here,  in  Robert  Fitzgerald's  version,  is  the 
climax  of  the  masterly  recognition  scene,  the 
disclosure  by  Odysseus  of  his  true  identity:  "I 
am  that  father  whom  your  boyhood  lacked 
and  suffered  pain  for  lack  of." 

Then,  throwing 

his  arms  around  this  marvel  of  a father 
Telemakhos  began  to  weef.  Salt  tears 
rose  from  the  wells  of  longing  in  both  men, 
and  cries  burst  forth  from  both  as  keen  and  fluttering 
as  those  of  the  great  taloned  hawk, 
whose  nestlings  farmers  take  before  they  fly. 

So  heli:>lessly  they  cried,  founng  out  tears, 
and  might  have  gone  on  weeding  so  till  sundown. 
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The  character  of  Odysseus  is  rich  in  contradic- 
tions and  nuances:  he  is  brave,  adventurous, 
cunning,  even  aafty  and  manipulative,  capable 
of  deceit  and  cruelty,  often  boastful,  irresist- 
ible to  women,  beautifully  vital,  one  who  has 
I experienced  everything,  including  the  dust  and 
I glory  of  batde,  the  sexual  favors  of  Circe,  and 
the  descent  into  Hades,  the  country  of  the 
dead.  He  is  all  fathers  to  all  generations.  At  the 
moment  of  clasping  him  Telemachus  comes 
I of  age. 

! • • • 

! In  the  glow  of  that  encounter  I turn  to  a 
i poem  that  builds  a myth  of  our  time  out  of 
, the  visionary  return  of  the  absent  father.  It  is 
I “The  Lost  Pilot/'  written  by  James  Tate  in 
I commemoration  of  his  father,  who  was  killed 
in  action  over  Germany  when  the  son  was  five 
months  old.  Mr.  Tate  wrote  the  poem  when 
he  was  22,  the  age  his  father  was  when  he 
died.  In  the  opening  lines  the  poet  wills 
himself  to  bring  back  the  longed-for  image  in 
an  uncorrupted  state,  '^our  face  did  not  rot/ 
like  the  others— the  co-pilot/  for  example,"  he 
I says.  No,  “it  grew  dark  and  hard  like  ebony" 
He  does  more  than  resurrect  the  father;  he 
I restores  him  to  his  circumambient  element,  he 
transforms  him  into  a divinity  of  the  air: 

I ...  All  I know 
is  this:  when  I see  you, 
as  I have  seen  you  at  least 

once  every  year  of  my  life, 
spn  across  the  wiUs  of  the  sky 
j like  a tiny,  African  god, 

/ feel  dead.  I feel  as  if  I were 
the  residue  of  a strangers  life, 
i that  I should  fnirsue  you. 

My  head  cocked  toward  the  sky, 

I cannot  get  off  the  ground, 
and,  you,  frassing  over  again, 

fast,  frerfect,  and  unwilling 
to  tell  me  that  you  are  doing 
well,  or  that  it  was  a mistake 

that  f^laced  you  in  that  world, 
and  me  in  this;  or  that  misfortune 
placed  these  worlds  in  us. 

That  downbeat  ending  has  an  unconcessive 
honesty  about  it.  The  orbiting  father,  who  is, 
after  all,  only  a lesser  god,  lacks  the  power  or 
the  desire  to  enter  into  the  intimacy  of  his  son's 
heart.  In  sad  truth,  the  lost  pilot  is  forever  lost. 
And  the  world's  wrongs  remain. 

I save  for  last,  to  serve  as  a summing-up 
piece,  a poem  of  extraordinary  poignance, 
“The  Revelation"  by  James  Wright.  In  this 
dramatic  lyric  father  and  son,  the  dead  and  the 
living,  trapped  in  the  coils  of  kinship,  separated 
by  their  grievances,  confront  each  other  on 
what  threatens  to  be  killing  ground.  In  the 
dappled  light  that  falls  on  them,  a symbol  of 


their  deep-rooted  ambivalence,  they  finally  do 
the  only  thing  that  will  save  them  from 
mutual  destruction.  At  the  moment  of 
epiphany,  they  make  the  necessary  gesture— 
they  admit  their  need  for  each  other.  Behind 
the  romantic  setting  I see  Mr.  Wright's  actual 
Ohio  birthplace,  the  shabby  mill  town  that 
barely  survived  the  Great  Depression,  dilapi- 
dated shacks,  blast  furnaces,  the  poisoned  river, 
the  glass  factory  in  which  the  father  drudged 
for  50  years.  These  are  the  concluding  stanzas: 

The  moon  rose.  Lucidly  the  moon 
Ran  skimming  shadows  off  the  trees, 

To  strife  all  shadow  but  its  own 
Down  to  the  frerfect  mindlessness, 
yet  suddenly  the  moonlight  caught 
My  fathers  fingers  reaching  out. 

The  strong  arm  begging  me  for  love. 

Loneliness  I knew  nothing  of 

And  weepng  in  the  nakedness 
Of  moonlight  and  agony. 

His  blue  eyes  lost  their  barrenness 
And  bore  a blossom  out  to  me. 

And  as  I ran  to  give  it  back. 

The  af’ff’le  branches,  drif^png  black. 

Trembled  across  the  lunar  air 
And  drofTf^ed  white  fetah  on  his  hair. 

Out  of  20th-century  American  poetry 
emerges,  as  a collective  creation,  the  mythic 
image  of  the  absent  father.  His  absence  ex- 
plains why  he  so  haunts  the  modem  imagina- 
tion. He  has  died  of  natural  causes,  or  by 
suicide,  or  in  the  wars  of  the  century.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  American  poets  have 
lost  their  fathers  at  an  early  age.  With  the 
distintegration  of  the  nuclear  family,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  father  as  a dominant,  or  domineer- 
ing, presence  is  fading  away.  Whole  sections 
of  our  nation  are  living  in  fatherless  homes  as 
a result  of  death,  illegitimacy,  divorce  or  aban- 
donment. Even  when  he  is  physically  present 
in  the  household,  the  father  may  be  spiritually 
absent,  separated  from  his  children  by  the 
acceleration  of  the  historic  process  in  our  time, 
particularly  true  in  an  advanced  technological 
society  and  one  with  large  immigrant  enclaves. 
Often  the  father  is  more  than  absent;  he  is  lost, 
as  he  has  been  lost  to  himself  for  most  of  his 
adult  life,  crushed  by  his  burdens,  rendered  im- 
potent by  fatigue  and  anxieties,  reduced  to  a 
number,  a statistical  integer,  in  the  army  or  the 
factory  or  the  marketplace.  The  son  goes  in 
search  of  the  father,  to  be  reconciled  in  a heal- 
ing embrace.  In  that  act  of  love  he  restores  his 
father's  lost  pride  and  manhood.  Perhaps  he 
also  finds  himself.  ■ 


First  published  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  February  22,  1987.  Reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  Stanley  Kunitz. 
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STANLEY  KUNITZ: 

THE  MOST  HONEST  MAN  IN  AMERICA 


The  following  is  the  introduction  to  INTERVIEWS  AND  ENCOUNTERS  WITH  STANLEY  KUNITZ, 
edited  by  Stanley  Moss,  forthcoming  this  fall  from  Sheep  Meadow  Press. 

Interviews  and  Encounters  with  Stanley  Kunitz  will  be  kept  close  at  hand  by  young  poets  as  a sur- 
vival kit.  Others  who  care  about  poetry  and  the  life  of  the  imagination  will  read  and  re-read 
the  book  to  clear  the  head,  and  there  is  always  hope  a few  indifferent  to  poetry  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “poet”  may  read  the  book  as  an  awakening. 

W.  H.  Auden  pointed  out  that  without  the  poetry  of  C.  P.  Cavafy,  some  of  his  own  poems 
would  not  exist.  There  is  a large  devil’s  party  of  American  poets  and  a few  from  overseas, 
notably  some  of  the  Russians,  who  have  recognized  a like  debt  to  Stanley  Kunitz.  By  now, 
there  are  scores  of  volumes  by  three  generations  of  American  poets  that  are  substantially  dif- 
ferent because  of  the  personal,  critical  attention  given  them  by  Kunitz.  The  poetry  of  Theodore 
Roethke  and  a congregation  of  poets  from  the  far-flung  districts  of  American  poetry  come 
to  mind.  This  book  of  interviews  also  records  separate  encounters,  remembrances  of  Kunitz 
by  three  younger  poets:  Michael  Ryan,  Louise  Gluck,  and  Marie  Howe.  In  each  case,  Kunitz, 
as  poet,  teacher,  friend,  and  sphinx,  confronts  the  poet  on  a road  to  Thebes  with  his  or  her 
own  legendary  self.  A like  encounter  is  described  by  the  poet-critic  Susan  Mitchell  in  her  essay 
on  Kunitz’s  poetry,  which  is,  1 believe,  the  best  set  piece  on  Kunitz  we  have. 

I cannot  imagine  any  of  our  other  poets  giving  so  much  time  to  this  kind  of  digging  and 
gardening.  None  of  his  contemporaries  has  lived  so  long.  Kunitz  has  a love  of  the  young  and 
a need  to  father.  He  blooms  with  questions,  his  own  to  himself  and  those  of  others.  Readers 
will  understand  why  Kunitz  is  seen  by  many  as  a paradigm  of  the  creative  artist,  a model 
and  example  to  whom  any  artist— poet,  painter,  or  whatever— can  go  for  aid  and  courage.  This 
is  a book  that  should  set  Kunitz’s  critics  and  biographers  straight. 

William  Blake,  one  of  Kunitz’s  influences  and  political  heroes,  wrote: 

Allegory  addressed  to  the  intellectual  powers  while  it  is  altogether  hidden 

from  the  corporal  understanding  is  my  definition  of  the  most  sublime  poetry. 

Of  course,  the  crucial  companion  book  to  this  volume  is  Kunitz’s  collected  poetry  of  65  years, 
his  song.  Interviews  and  Encounters  gives  us  Kunitz’s  other  knowledge,  his  wisdom,  his  teaching, 
his  “corporal  understanding,”  his  speech,  something  not  ruled  by  beat,  rhythm,  or  meter.  Here 
is  the  news  of  Kunitz’s  method,  his  social  and  political  practice,  the  useful  superstructure  of 
understanding,  sacred  and  profane  facts  the  poems  kick  away,  the  ardess  human  touch  he  asks 
for  in  and  out  of  poetry.  We  hear  Kunitz  responding  to  other  human  beings.  They  are  also 
present,  organically  part  of  the  book,  with  varying  gifts  for  questioning.  This,  then,  is  Kunitz’s 


Book  party  at  the  West  Side  Y sponsored  by  the  Writer’s  Voice:  “Stanley  Kunitz  and  Friends:  A Celebra- 
tion on  His  80th  Birthday,"  May,  1986.  Left  to  Right:  Bruce  Smith,  Susan  Mitchell,  Galway  Kinnell, 
C.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Howe,  Jason  Shinder,  behind  Stanley  Kunitz  (center),  Alan  Dugan,  Stanley  Moss, 
Cleopatra  Mathis,  Hilda  Morley,  David  Ignatow,  Martha  Friedberg. 
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book,  of  a fleshly  order  compared  to  Kunitz's 
poetry'  bom  of  a process  distandy  related  to 
theater.  It  is  worldly  not  transparent;  it  is  a 
well,  not  a vessel. 

Kunitz’s  first  book  of  poems  bears  the 
epigraph  from  Blake,  ^^For  the  tear  is  an  intel- 
lectual thing”;  Kunitz  proclaimed  with  his  first 
published  breath  the  inseparability  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  passions.  Passion  and  intellect 
would  remain  part  of  the  atomic  structure  of 
every  Kunitz  poem,  its  physical  being  covalent- 
ly bonded  to  the  knowledge  that  from  birth 
we  are  simultaneously  living  and  dying, 
bonded  to  rhythm  and  beat,  and  to  the 
periodicity  of  the  heart,  tides,  menses,  pulsars. 
Kunitz  replies  to  a question  from  Michael 
Ryan; 

This  awareness  of  periodicity  is  what  gives 
us  the  sense  of  a universal  pulse.  And  any 
art  that  does  not  convey  that  sense  is  a lesser 
art.  In  poetry,  it  leads  us,  as  Coleridge  very 
definitely  saw,  toward  an  organic  principle. 
1 suppose  that  perception  by  Coleridge  is  the 
most  profound  assertion  ever  made  about 
the  nature  of  poetry. 

Kunitz’s  poetry  practices  what  this  book 
preaches.  Here  are  some  answers  to  separate 
questions: 

All  myths  are  the  same,  all  metaphors  are 
the  same  metaphor;  when  you  touch  the 
web  of  creation  at  any  point,  the  whole  web 
shudders. 

History— the  experience  of  the  human 
race— is  the  subject  of  poetry. 

A poet  needs  to  keep  his  wilderness  alive 
inside  him. 

When  Kunitz  was  young  and  ripening, 
T.  S.  Eliot's  Objective  Correlative  was  the  rage. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  that  you 
reached  by  boat  after  a rough  voyage,  Valery 
celebrated  his  festival  of  the  intellect,  observ- 
ing the  human  mind  (his  own)  in  the  act  of 
thinking.  From  reading  his  poetry  and 
notebooks  we  learn  much,  but  we  know 
nothing  more  of  his  person  than  we  did  before. 
Auden  would  bow  to  Valery  and  observe  the 
formal  restrictions  of  poetry  teach  us  “the 
thoughts  which  arise  from  our  needs,  feelings, 
and  experiences  are  only  a small  part  of  the 
thoughts  of  which  we  are  capable,"  and  his 
poetry  would  prove  his  point.  Kunitz  res- 
ponded more  deeply  to  Yeats  and  to  all  poetry 
that  contained  what  he  (after  Hopkins)  called 
the  “taste  of  self."  One  has  a tendency  to  think 
of  a poem  with  the  taste  of  self  as  being  a 
metaphysical  lyric,  but  Dante's  Dmne  Comedy 
is,  of  course,  a supremely  personal  poem.  The 
influence  of  Dante  on  Eliot  is  clear;  Dante's 
influence  on  Kunitz's  poetry  is  a different  mat- 
ter: it  is  more  internal,  there  is  kinship,  but  no 
echo.  Susan  Mitchell  has  something  to  say 


about  that  in  this  book.  In  the  three  poems 
from  which  1 quote  in  this  essay,  two  of  them 
written  some  60  years  apart,  1 sense  Dante 
guiding  from  just  beyond  the  page.  Each  of  the 
passages,  by  the  way,  was  chosen  for  other 
reasons,  not  to  show  this  kinship. 

When  Yeats  died  in  1939,  leaving  “the  Irish 
vessel  empty  of  its  poetry^'  the  vessel  of 
English  and  American  poetry  was  full  and 
overflowing  with  the  poetry  of  Wallace 
Stevens,  Robert  Frost,  W.  C.  Williams,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Marianne  Moore,  and  W.  H.  Auden. 
Kunitz  was  left  with  himself  and  prophecy: 

Father,  the  darkness  of  the  self  goes  out 
And  spreads  contagion  on  the  flowing  air. 

I walk  obscurely  m a cloud  of  dark: 
yea,  when  I kneeled,  the  dark  kneeled  down 
with  me. 

Almost  every  poem  Kunitz  has  written  is  in 
some  way  devotional.  He  tells  us  in  a crucial 
interview  with  Christopher  Busa: 

Jewish  cultural  aspiration  and  ethical  doc- 
trine entered  into  my  bloodstream,  but  in 
practice  1 am  an  American  freethinker .... 
1 said  a few  minutes  ago  that  1 had  no 
religion,  but  1 should  have  added  that  1 have 
strong  religious  feelings.  Moses  and  Jesus 
and  Lao-tse  have  all  instructed  me.  And  the 
prophets  as  well,  from  Isaiah  to  Blake  . . . 
three  of  the  poets  who  most  strongly  in- 
fluenced me— Donne,  Herbert,  Hopkins— 
happen  to  have  been  Christian  churchmen. 

Kunitz's  poetry,  without  directing  us  to  any 
religion,  makes  us  aware  of  our  own  unar- 
ticulated religious  feelings,  our  own  blunted 
spirituality,  if  you  like.  When  the  beauty  of 
his  devotional  poems  enters  us  we  are  full  of 
wonder,  it  somehow  divines  us,  to  use  a term 
Kuntiz  has  used  elsewhere.  He  teaches  us,  with 
Blake,  that  “imagination  is  a portion  of  the 
divine  principle  and  everything  that  lives  is 
holy" 

When  Theodore  Roethke,  another  prophetic 
poet,  the  poet  of  Kunitz's  generation  closest 
to  him,  speaks  with  a language  that  once  was 
Christian,  1 am  full  of  wonder: 

Was  It  light? 

Was  It  light  within? 

Was  It  light  within  light? 

Stillness  becoming  alive, 
yet  still? 

A lively  understandable  Sfnrit 
Once  entertained  you. 

It  will  come  again. 

Be  still. 

Wait. 

And  when  Delmore  Schwartz  writes  at  his 
best: 

Someone  is  harshly  coughing  on  the  next  floor  . . . 
It  is  Cod,  who  has  caught  cold  again 


1 am  full  of  wonder.  As  a way  of  speaking  of 
Kunitz,  1 am  speaking  of  others.  1 admire 
Auden's  “For  the  Time  Being";  1 admire  its 
poetic  and  religious  architecture,  and  1 love  to 
hear  Auden's  voice,  but  1 do  not  enter  the  poem 
emotionally,  perhaps  because  1 do  not  choose 
to,  and  1 am  not  drawn  into  its  beliefs  or  mov- 
ed by  its  religious  particulars.  When  I read 
Auden's  “Thank  You,  Fog,"  a devotional  poem 
in  praise  of  life  and  God  in  which  belief  seems 
inarticulate,  my  feelings  are  awakened  and  1 
am  willing  to  praise  his  foggy  God.  Beyond 
revelation,  great  devotional  poetry  reveals  to 
our  ordinary  selves  the  formal  wonders  of  the 
universe.  Here  is  Kunitz; 

OPEN  THE  GATES 

Within  the  city  of  the  burning  cloud. 

Dragging  my  life  behind  me  in  a sack. 

Naked  I frrowf  scourged  by  the  black 
Temptation  of  the  blood  grown  proud. 

Here  at  the  monumental  door. 

Carved  with  the  curious  legend  of  my  youth, 

I brandish  the  great  bone  of  my  death. 

Beat  once  therewith  and  beat  no  more. 

The  hinges  groan:  a rush  of  forms 
Shivers  my  name,  wrenched  out  of  me. 

I stand  on  the  terrible  threshold,  and  I see 
The  end  and  the  beginning  in  each  others  arms. 

In  Kunitz's  poetry  and  in  his  life  (he  is  a man 
with  “a  leaf  in  his  head")  there  is  an  especial- 
ly intimate  relationship  between  himself  and 
nature.  In  his  hardest  hours  he  goes  to  his 
garden  or  to  animals.  His  knowledge  of  the 
natural  world  is  like  W.C.  Williams's 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  history  of  Pater- 
son, hands  on  and  in.  Such  gardening  is,  1 
think,  a form  of  devotion— his  garden  and 
poetry  cross-pollinate.  Part  of  the  beauty  of 
Kunitz's  garden  in  Provincetown  is  Florentine, 
part  English,  part  Chinese,  part  God  knows 
what. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Theodore  Roethke  was 
staying  with  me  on  57th  Street.  He  went  off 
one  evening,  the  not-quite-finished  manuscript 
of  The  Far  Field  in  his  pocket,  to  show  it  to 
Stanley  Kunitz.  Roethke  put  on  a blue  serge 
suit  and  my  homburg  for  the  occasion.  Just 
before  dawn  he  rolled  back  in.  “What  did 
Stanley  say?"  1 asked. 

“He  liked  it  a lot." 

Then  a look  of  pain  crossed  his  face  and  1 
knew  that  Ted,  who  had  been  in  the  mood 
to  be  crowned  Heavyweight  Champion  and 
nothing  less,  was  disheartened.  1 thought 
Kunitz  had  found  something  not  quite  right, 
that  he  had  been  demanding  and  not  just 
celebratory  (In  a year  or  so,  Roethke  was  dead, 
and  Kunitz  would  write  a loving  explication- 
in-depth  of  the  poems  from  The  Far  Field).  Sud- 
denly Roethke  said,  talking  half  to  me  and  half 
to  the  world,  “Stanley  Kunitz  is  the  most 
honest  man  in  America!" 
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By  that  1 think  Roethke  meant  that  Kunitz 
in  his  poetry  sees  the  human  condition  more 
truthfully  than  anyone  in  America,  that  his 
poetry  is  without  '^effects/'  and  that  in 
Roethke’s  life  Kunitz  was  the  human  being 
who  spoke  to  him  most  truthfully 
A few  days  ago,  at  our  last  meeting,  Kunitz 
showed  me  a new  poem,  'Troteus/^  1 read  it 
to  him  aloud  because  1 thought  that  was  the 
only  way  1 would  understand  it.  Here  are  the 
concluding  lines; 

But  now  he  was  heavy  in  his  heart,  and  languid, 
sensing  the  time  had  come  to  leave  his  flock. 
Must  he  ^rrej^rare  himself  once  more  for  the  test? 
He  could  not  recollect  the  secret  codes 
that  gave  him  access  to  his  other  lives. 

Half-listening  to  the  friashing  of  the  oars, 

a disembodied  chorus  from  the  sea, 

he  shut  his  dimming  eyes 

and  did  not  stir.  These  were  the  dreaded  boatmen 

racing  to  his  side,  and  these  their  hairy  hands. 

He  heard  barbaric  voices  crying,  "Prof^hecy!"  ■ 


) 


j 


i 


Stanley  Moss  is  a poet  whose  most  recent 
book  is  The  Intelligence  of  Clouds  (Harcourt- 
Brace  Jovanovich.)  He  is  also  the  founding 
editor  of  the  Sheep  Meadow  Press,  which  has 
published  over  70  titles  since  1979,  including 
Stanley  Kunitz’s  chapbook.  The  Wellfleet 
Whale  and  Companion  Poems,  and  the 
festschrift,  A Celebration  for  Stanley  Kunitz. 


No  wind.  No  waves.  No  clouds. 

Only  the  whtsf’er  of  the  tide  . . . 

What  drew  us  to  the  magnet  of  your  dying? 


from  “The  Wellfleet  Whale" 


Photo  by  Stanley  Kunitz,  Wellfleet,  1966 


PoIIock-Krasner 
House  aund 
Study  Center 
830  Fireplace  Rd. 
516-324-4929 


1992  SUMMER  PROGRAM 


EXHIBITIONS 

May  1 — July  25 

Betty  Parsons:  Paintings  on  Paper 

July  30  — October  31 

Me  and  Jackson:  Robert  Arneson  Interprets  Jackson  Pollock 

“NIGHTS  AT  THE  ROUND  TABLE”  LECTURE  SERIES 

Sundays  at  5 p m.  Tickets  $iZ  each,  $80  series  of  8. 

June  28:  “New  Perspectives  on  Jackson  Pollock's  Painting  Method,' 
Arthur  F.  Jones 

July  12:  “ 'Today’s  Painter  of  Painters’:  Picasso,  Still  Life  and  the 
Early  New  York  School,’’  Ellen  G.  Landau 

July  19:  “The  Modern  Painters’  World:  Motherwell,  Pollock  and 
Rosenberg  in  the  1940s,’’  Jeffrey  D.  Grove 

July  26:  “Action  and  Improvisations:  Sculptors  of  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  Generation,’’  Joan  M.  Matter 

August  2:  “The  Gommunist  Party  and  the  New  York  Artists 
During  the  Great  Depression,’’  Gerald  M.  Monroe 

August  16:  “Me  and  Jackson,’’  Robert  Arneson 

August  23:  “Method  Acting  Meets  Action  Painting:  Energy, 
Sincerity  and  the  Peforming  Self,’’  Robert  Silberman 

August  30:  “1950:  The  Turning  Point  in  American  Art,’’ 

April  Kingsley 


Robert  Arneson 
ME  & JACKSON,  1987 
Lithograph, 
from  the  exhibition 
“Me  & Jackson: 

Robert  Arneson  Interprets 
Jackson  Pollock” 

The  ' 'Round  Table " leciures  will  be  held  at  the  Pollocle-Krasner  House  and 
Siudy  Cenier.  Advance  registraiion  is  recjmred.  Sealing  is  limned. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  POLLOCK-KRASNER  LECTURE 

“Necessary  Offense,’’  John  E.  Frohnmayei,  Former  Ghair, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Sunday,  August  9,  5 p.m. 

The  John  Drew  Theater  of  Guild  Hall 

158  Main  Street,  East  Hampton  • Tickets  $12.00 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  TICKETS  AND 
INFORMATION,  CALL  (516)  3244929 
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East  End  Gallery 

- 1992  SCHEDULE  - 

May  22— July  2 

Rotating  group  show  featuring 
small  works  and  previews 

July  3—16 

Contemporary  Artifacts  II— Guardians 

July  17-30 

Nicholas  Kahn  and  Richard  Selesnick 

July  31-August  13 

Michael  Costello 

August  14—27 

Arthur  Cohen 

August  28— Sept.  10 

Tabitha  Vevers 

Sept.  11-24 

Buzz  Masters  & Frank  Pitcher 

Sept.  25— Oct.  31 

Rotating  group  shows  and  previews 
Openings  Fridays  at  8 p.m 

Also  representing  the  work  of 
Ellen  Anthony,  Mela  Lyman.  Harry 
Pearlman.  jill  Pottle.  Phillip  Schwartz 
Jean  Vallon.  Judy  Zeichner 
DIRICTOR:  BUNNY  PEARLMAN 
432  Commerciiil  St.,  Provincetown, 
MA  02657  • (508)  487-4745 


Juanita  Guccione 


Juanita  Guccione,  "The  Race,”  1953  oil  on  canvas,  44”  x 33” 


WOHLFARTH  GALLERIES 

Representing  the  students  of  the  Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 
Past  and  Present  in  the  tradition  of  Hawthorne  and  Hensche 

Union  Square,  234  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Vinnie  Wohifarth  • (508)  487-6569 
3418  9th  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017  • 202-526-8022 


PROVINCETOWN  AT  JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY  ■ FRIDAY  AUGUST  7 >7- 10:30  p.m. 


D 


Represented  exclusively  in  Provincetown  by 

JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 

2 Gosnold  Street  487-2169 

(across  from  Adam's  Pharmacy,  Town  Landing  on  the  beach:  Parking  Available) 

■ 

Represented  in  New  York  City  by 

MIDTOWN-PAYSON  GALLERIES 

745  Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  street  NY,  NY  10151  212-758-1900 


S' 

S'Xi 

§•§ 


.d-s 

cr-Si 
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Three  years  after  the  two  exhibitions  and  accompanying  catalogues  I made  of  Motherwell’s  work.  Robert  Motherwell  & Black  in  1979/80  and  The 
Prints  of  Robert  Motherwell  in  1 980,  I systematically  began  to  record  our  conversations.  The  idea  that  our  work  together  might  stimulate  and  assist 
him  in  writing  his  memoirs  had  come  not  from  the  artist,  but  from  a publisher,  who.  among  others  in  the  literary  world,  realized  that  Motherwell's  reflections 
on  his  times  were  conspicuously  absent  from  the  documents  of  the  period.  A memoir  never  materialized.  I now  think  this  was  less  because  of  my  shortcomings 
as  a catalyst  than  because  at  bottom  Motherwell  knew  the  task  would  have  meant  considerable  time  away  from  his  painting— and  there  seemed  to  be  an 
imperative  about  the  pictures  and  prints  yet  to  be  made.  From  june  of  1983  until  the  end  of  1986,  in  Provincetown.  Greenwich,  and  Storrs,  he  and  1 
spent  hours  in  conversation,  some  of  it  structured  into  the  subject  for  the  day— his  more  usual,  more  casual  talk  being  no  less  coherent  or  inspiring.  Hopefully, 
his  illuminations  provided  a richer  context  for  the  work  1 did  preparing  The  Collected  Writings  of  Robert  Motherwell,  to  be  published  this  fall 
by  Oxford  University  Press.  The  selection  that  follows  was  made  from  our  conversations  together.  - STEPHANIE  TERENZIO 

FROM  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 


On  abstract  expressionism: 

. . . One  must  remember  what  our 
psychological  state  was.  1 was  a refugee  from 
the  univeristy  world  and  the  others  were  Euro- 
pean refugees  or  artists  still  on  the  WPA,  all 
living  in  the  most  poverty  we  had  ever  known 
, , , We  were  like  people  in  a special  prison. 
We  had  a desperation  like  that  in  the  movie 
Cabaret,  where  anything  is  imagined  since  the 
outside  world  is  indifferent,  so  long  as  you 
don't  interfere  with  it.  Only  a few  artists 
realized  we  were  dangerous  and  no  one  else 
cared.  It's  something  impossible  to  recreate— 
nor  would  one  want  to.  I'm  sure  cubism  and 
German  expressionism  were  invented  in  ex- 
actly the  same  psychological  circumstances 
. . . Since  you're  cast-offs,  why  not  do  what 
you  really  want  to  do? 

• 

. . . But  abstract  expressionism  was  also  very 


Edited  by 

Stephanie  Terenzio 


positive  in  wanting  to  be  heroic.  The  ambi- 
tion was  enormous,  and  in  that  sense  it  may 
be  the  last  cry  of  romanticism— the  romantic 
tradition  of  the  Sublime,  of  ]ean-]acques 
Rousseau,  Byron,  Baudelaire,  Beethoven— that 
absolute  assertion  of  the  immensity  of  Be- 
ingness. It  was  a cry  for  freedom,  and  it  was 
Nietzschean.  After  all,  what's  Nietzsche  all 
about?  One,  that  God  is  dead.  Two,  that  most 
people  are  so  conventional,  they're  dead— 
they're  hollow  men.  And  three,  that  human 
potential  is  so  grossly  self-restraining,  self- 
limiting  that  it's  not  only  cowardly,  it's  bor- 
ing. In  the  abstract  expressionist  milieu,  there 
was  an  intimation  of  all  this  and  in  this  sense 
everyone  took  his  life  in  his  own  hands. 

On  making  his  first  collages  in  1943: 

Pollock  and  I made  our  first  collages  in  his 
studio  on  Eighth  Street.  This  was  after  Peggy 
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Guggenheim  had  come  to  tell  me  that  she 
u-as  interested  in  Baziotes.  Pollock,  and  me, 
among  other  young  artists,  and  moreover 
that  she  was  going  to  put  on  the  first  col- 
lage exhibition  in  America  at  Art  of  This 
Century,  the  gallery  she  had  opened  the 
previous  year.  If  the  three  of  us  wanted  to 
tr\'  our  hand  at  collage  and  something 
worthwhile  came  of  it,  she  would  include 
us  with  Picasso,  Braque,  Max  Ernst,  Arp, 
and  others  . . . Being  rather  naive  about 
galleries.  1 didn’t  fully  understand  the  im- 
plication of  an  exhibit  on  57th  Street,  the 
primary  impulse  with  the  collage  show  be- 
ing the  opportunity  for  us  to  be  in  such 
magnificent  company.  Even  later,  1 didn’t  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  of  getting  into  a good 
gallery  because,  with  one  exception,  every 
gallery  Pve  been  in  has  been  by  invitation. 
In  fact,  1 didn’t  want  my  one-man  show  the 
next  year  at  Peggy’s,  but  she  and  the  sur- 
realists insisted  on  it.  1 recall  arguing  that 
1 wasn’t  ready,  and  Matta  sympathetically 
but  firmly  saying,  “One’s  never  ready!” 
There  was  a truth  in  that,  since  even  if  1 
were  better  two  years  later,  1 still  wouldn’t 
have  been  ready. 

• 

Pollock  and  1 made  a date  to  make  the  col- 
lages at  his  studio.  (It  must  have  been  early 
in  1943,  since  Peggy’s  show  ran  from  mid- 
April  to  mid-May.  At  the  time,  1 was  work- 
ing in  the  apartment  on  Eighth  Street 
overlooking  MacDougal,  and  had  been 
painting  exactly  two  years.  Pollock  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  and  had  been  paint- 
ing for  around  10  years.  When  1 got  to  his 
place  1 was  rather  impressed  with  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  his  studio  compared  to  my 
amateurish  one  (literally  a bedroom  without 
a bed  in  it,  equipped  with  the  most  basic 
materials— a few  tubes  of  paint,  brushes,  and 
some  canvas).  He  had  filled  a table  with 
potential  collage  materials— a tray  of  artistic 
hors  d’oeuvres— which  included  some 
transparent  boxes.  The  boxes  particularly 
struck  me  since  1 was  adamant  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  collage  1 cared  about  was  flat. 
I had  brought  Japanese  rice  paper  and  several 
Whatman  boards  to  use  as  a surface.  Pollock 
supplied  the  rest,  and  1 must  say  he  was 
generous.  One  of  the  things  he  displayed, 
which  1 have  since  believed  in  all  my  life, 
was  an  extravagance  with  materials— always 
having  something  around  to  attract  the  eye. 

On  collage  in  general: 

1 believe  collage— including  TV  commer- 
cials, movies,  photomontage,  etc.— is  the 
fundamental  invention  of  the  20th  century 
in  the  visual  arts.  It’s  the  means  by  which 
we  know  more  than  was  possible  in  1900 
and  can  refer  to  it  in  a single  work,  whereas 


so  much  of  previous  painting  was  narrative 
(i.e.,  the  birth  of  Venus,  a battle,  a funeral, 
the  artist’s  studio,  etc.).  In  my  own  collages, 
there  may  be  an  actual  piece  of  19th  cen- 
tury music  alongside  concepts  that  could 
only  belong  to  the  mid-20th  century— 1 
don’t  see  how  this  can  be  done  in  painting. 
1 suppose  Picasso  has  been  the  main  artist 
of  importance  who  used  references  to  the 
past;  yet  if  he  parodies  Velasquez,  he  still 
has  only  one  reference— the  court  of  Phillip 
11.  But  a collage  can  employ  an  envelope 
from  Iran,  a piece  of  music  from  any  period, 
a photo  either  a hundred  years  old  or  taken 
yesterday,  newspapers,  and  so  on.  Miro  used 
the  medium  most  intelligently,  with  lots  of 
what  1 think  of  as  the  Void.  On  it  there  may 
be  some  small  images  in  bright  colors, 
perhaps  a color  reproduction  of  a woman’s 
breast  from  a glossy  magazine,  and  all  this 
in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  abstract  painter- 
ly picture.  That  kind  of  contrast  is  not  possi- 
ble without  the  collage  technique. 

On  his  £iffiliation  with  the  Samuel  Kootz 
Gallery  in  1945: 

Kootz  was  prepared  to  offer  us  five-year  con- 
tracts for  $50  a week,  so  obviously  my  ears 
pricked  up.  Uncharacteristic  of  me,  1 asked 
if  1 could  think  it  over  since  it  had  all  come 
as  such  a surprise.  When  Kootz  called  me 
about  my  decision,  1 said  I’d  accept  his  offer 
on  the  condition  that  he  take  Baziotes  too. 
(Baziotes  was  always  worried  about  money, 
had  been  on  the  WPA  and  hated  it,  and  held 
various  odd  teaching  jobs.  Ultimately  I got 
him  made  professor  at  Hunter  Gollege  in  the 
early  ’50s,  which  solved  the  problem.) 
Kootz  said  Baziotes  was  not  his  kind  of 
artist,  but  1 persisted  in  my  position  and  can 
still  remember  Kootz  remarking  with  a kind 
of  raucous  irony  that  he  didn’t  know  1 was 
that  rich.  1 stuck  to  my  guns  and,  finally, 
one  notable  day,  Baziotes  and  1 signed  five- 
year  contracts  with  Kootz.  As  1 recall,  we 
got  $200  a month  the  first  two  years,  $250 
the  second  two  years,  and  $300  the  fifth 
year.  We  were  to  deliver  75  works,  including 
drawings  and  watercolors  and  enough  paint- 
ings to  have  a one-man  show  each  year. 

On  his  affiliation  with  the  booksellers 
and  publishers  Wittenborn  and  Schultz: 

In  the  1940s,  if  you  weren’t  a linguist  (and 
most  Americans  are  not),  you  could  read  lit- 
tle on  art  in  English  not  filtered  through 
journalism.  During  those  years,  1 used  to  be 
a book  browser,  and  went  into  Wittenborn’s 
two  or  three  times  a week  just  to  pour 
through  the  books.  Often,  George  Witten- 
born and  his  partner  Heinz  Schultz  would 
invite  me  to  Schraft’s  for  lunch  and  talk.  At 
some  point,  1 think  it  occurred  to  them  that 
1 represented  something  typical— someone 


who  was  not  a labelist,  but  interested  in  the 
real  McGoy— and  if  typical,  by  definition, 
there  should  be  thousands  like  me.  They 
proposed  that  1 select  books  1 thought  young 
American  artists  and  art  students  would 
want  to  read,  which  they  would  then 
publish  . . . We  began  with  Apollinaire’s  The 
Cubist  Painters,  made  a decent  translation  of 
Kandinsky,  put  Mondrian’s  writings  into 
English,  then  Arp,  and  Max  Ernst,  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  So,  instead  of  getting  the 
story  through  the  distortions  and 
misunderstandings  of  the  journalists,  who 
didn’t  have  the  original  context,  you  could 
get  it  straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth. 

On  his  sever^mce  from  his  editoriaJ  work 
on  The  Documents  of  Modern  Art  in 
1950: 

One  day  1 went  into  the  bookstore  and 
found  everybody  looking  depressed  rather 
than  smiling.  Wittenborn  said  there  was  a 
serious  matter  to  discuss  and  took  me  out 
for  lunch.  After  artificial  conversation  1 final- 
ly learned  that  both  Wittenborns 
(wholeheartedly)  and  Schultz  (half- 
heartedly) believed  in  astrology.  They  had 
paid  a stupefying  sum  of  money  for  a 
famous  New  York  astrologist  to  do 
everyone’s  horoscope  for  the  coming  year, 
his  prediction  being  that  1 should  have  seven 
disastrous  years.  They  wouldn’t  dare  entrust 
me  with  further  editing— their  business 
would  be  made  precarious  with  a doomed 
editorial  director  ...  1 was  stunned!  What 
an  unexpected  development  for  an 
American  empiricist!  And  they  were  as  ada- 
mant as  if  they  had  received  a telegram  from 
God  . . . and  also  crushed  by  it  . . . [The 
disastrous  period]  lasted  exacdy  seven  years, 
but  during  those  years  1 taught  at  Hunter 
Gollege  (a  teacher’s  normal  school  when  1 
went  in)  and,  if  the  same  passionate  energy 
1 used  to  develop  painters  and  art  profes- 
sionals there  could  have  been  thrown  into 
editing,  we  would  have  produced  marvelous 
books  instead. 

On  Provincetown: 

In  one  sense,  I’m  a very  tenacious  and  stub- 
born long-distance  runner,  but  in  another 
way,  instinctive  and  impulsive  and  non- 
planning—which  sounds  like  a contradic- 
tion, but  both  are  true.  From  the  day  1 started 
painting  until  today,  I’ve  mainly  painted 
with  persistence  . . . On  the  other  hand,  I’ve 
never  worked  out  my  strategy  about 
anything  ...  1 bought  five  houses  in  my 
life  and,  with  every  one  of  them,  1 made 
up  my  mind  in  10  minutes.  How  impulsive 
about  such  a serious  thing  can  you  be?  And 
the  same  with  places,  with  towns  . . . The 
first  time  1 saw  Provincetown,  1 knew  it  was 
for  me  even  though  1 knew  more  people  in 
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the  Hamptons  and  had  spent  five  years  there 
....  Perhaps  part  of  my  negative  feelings 
about  the  Hamptons  are  simply  about  being 
poor  there.  It^s  like  being  poor  in  London, 
which  is  awful.  It's  not  so  in  Paris  or  Prov- 
incetown.  Provincetown  is  much  more  like 
the  Greenwich  Village  of  the  1940s, 
modeled  in  turn  after  the  Left  Bank  in  Paris 
of  the  '20s  and  '30s  . . . and  all  that  is  much 
more  natural  to  me.  There  were  personal 
relationships  which  also  made  East  Hamp- 
ton painful  . . . But  the  town  had  become 
a Park  Avenue-type  artists'  colony,  and  1 had 
gone  there  first  because  it  wasn't  artistic,  the 
way  I came  to  Greenwich. 

On  modern  cU'tists  in  Provincetown: 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  the  official 
history  of  Provincetown  as  an  art  center  is 
different  from  the  unof- 
ficial one  in  terms  of  how 
many  consequential 
artists  have  lived  and 
worked  here  . . . Including 
Fritz  Bultman  for  40 
years,  Myron  Stout  for  40 
years,  and  so  on,  1 don't 
think  there  has  ever  been 
a village  anywhere  that 
over  so  long  a period  of 
time  has  had  so  many 
relatively  major  artists 
ensconced  . . . And  1 say 
that  detachedly  ...  1 
mean  1 couldn't  care  less 
whether  it's  true  or  not 
. . . Woodstock  had  as 
many  artists,  but  in 
general  they  were,  with 
the  exception  of  Guston 
and  Raoul  Hague  and 
two  or  three  others,  pret- 
ty mediocre.  And  East 
Hampton,  apart  from  the  few  years  that  first 
Pollock  and  I and  then  Pollock  and  de  Koon- 
ing and  a few  others  were  out  there,  really 
didn't  compare  with  what  Provincetown 
could  have  exhibited  if,  let's  say,  there  were 
rival  shows  like  rival  baseball  teams. 

On  the  summer  of  1942: 

It  was  that  summer  in  Provincetown  that 
I watched  Ernst  do  his  splash  paintings  . . . 
Some  European  chauvinists  maintain  that 
he  invented  the  Pollock  drip,  but  I saw  how 
Ernst  did  it.  He  took  a gallon  paint  bucket 
with  liquid  paint  in  it,  punctured  the  bot- 
tom, and  after  he'd  attached  it  on  a piece 
of  heavy  twine  to  the  ceiling,  swung  it  back 
and  forth.  If  you  look  at  his  drip  paintings 
you  can  tell  the  rhythm  of  them  is  that  of 
a pendulum,  very  different  from  Pollock's 
direct  calligraphic  attack. 


On  politics: 

Most  political  issues  are  not  the  issues  prior 
to  me.  One  of  the  first  things  1 published 
in  the  New  Ref’ublic  in  the  1940s  caused  a 
problem  for  the  editors.  1 had  said,  '^The 
least  true  test  of  a person's  character  is  his 
politics,"  and  they  wanted  me  to  delete  the 
sentence.  1 declined  and  Sciid  that  1 didn't  care 
whether  they  published  the  piece  or  not. 
Besides,  1 told  them,  I'm  writing  about  art 
and,  in  the  context  of  your  publication,  no 
one  will  care  what  1 say. 

• 

In  another  of  those  early  pieces  of  writing, 
1 stated  that  intellectuals  are  always  trying 
to  get  you  to  take  a position  on  something. 
If  the  issues  seem  clear-cut,  as  in  the  case 
of  being  anti-nuclear,  I'm  perfectly  willing 
to  sign  a group  manifesto,  or  to  make  a 


poster  as  1 did  in  Germany.  1 have  some  mild 
feelings  this  way  or  the  other  about  many 
other  political  events,  but  they  are  not  the 
problems  in  the  front  of  my  mind.  Since 
they  fit  another  kind  of  mind,  let  that  mind 
be  preoccupied  with  them.  One  of  the 
reasons  1 was  involved  with  the  Spanish 
Givil  War  is  that  it  seemed  to  me  then— 
and  more  so  now— a clear-cut  issue  of  a 
duly-elected  democracy  being  overthrown 
by  a totalitarian  state. 

• 

1 have  no  desire  to  change  people.  1 would 
like  to  illuminate,  but  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  in  order  to  get  someone  to  do 
something.  Any  art  that  is  trying  to  per- 
suade really  doesn't  interest  me  much. 

On  the  difference  between  cirt  and  life: 

When  1 say  art  and  life  are  not  the  same 
thing,  1 don't  mean  art  for  art's  sake— in  the 


way  that  a mathematical  formula  is  correct 
or  false  has  nothing  to  do  with  frying  ham 
and  eggs. 

• 

It  has  always  been  clear  to  me  that  art  and 
life  are  two  different  things  . . . Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  1 think  culture,  of  which 
modernism  is  one  specific  kind,  is  a man- 
made creation,  an  act  of  the  imagination 
which  has  relatively  little  to  do  with  the 
soap  opera  of  everyday  life,  but  with  more 
fundamental  things  . . . Or,  maybe,  ideally, 
art  should  include  life,  the  way  Joyce  did  in 
Ulysses— it  is  life,  and  it  is  an  overwhelming 
work  of  art  . . . Many  artists  who  are 
talented,  but  who  don't  realize  themselves, 
get  everyday  life  feelings  mixed  up  with  . 

. . 1 don't  know  how  to  put  it  ...  1 don't 
mean  art  feelings.  How  much  black  you're 
going  to  use  in  a picture 
has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  soap  opera  of  every- 
day life. 

• 

At  the  same  time,  when 
the  divorce  between  art 
and  life  results  in  the  con- 
structivist tradition,  or, 
say,  Albers,  1 don't  find 
that  interesting  either. 
Because  you  can't  back- 
track at  all  to  human  ex- 
perience ...  1 think  1 was 
influenced  more  than  1 
knew  after  1 became  a 
painter  by  Dewey's  con- 
cept of  art  as  experi- 
ence—that  art  is  shaped 
experience  and  the  art 
part  is  the  shaping.  It's 
how  experiences  are 
shaped  that  is  the  dif- 
ference between  art  and 
non-art  . . . and  what  1 call  the  soap  opera 
is  a soap  opera  because  it's  so  unshaped.  It's 
just  a series  of  events:  People  sleep  together, 
break  up,  do  this  and  do  that,  but  it's  never 
a coherent  experience  with  a beginning  and 
end,  a top  and  a bottom,  with  a certain  tone 
to  it,  a certain  illumination,  revelation, 
luminosity— it's  just  exotic. 

On  being  creative: 

To  get  things  right  is  a brutal  process— it's 
why  so  few  people  are  creative.  Practically 
everybody  is  born  creative,  but  the  constant 
self-analysis  and  ruthlessness  in  keeping  to 
the  point— getting  rid  of  everything  whether 
you're  attached  to  it  or  not— is  monstrous 
....  Over  a lifetime,  most  people  can't 
stand  it . . . with  reason. 

• 

In  one  sense,  my  whole  life  can  be  reduced 
to  one  sentence:  Everything  I've  ever  done 
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BINGHAM 
DiMESTICO 
DITACCHIO 
FRASKE 
JARRETT 
JONES 
LANDIS 
LE  DUG 
LEFTON 
MARSHALL 
MORETTI 
MURPHY 
NIKA 
NOZ 

O'YOUNG 

PEASE 

POW 

RELYEA 

ROGERS 

RUFF 

RUGGIERI 

SHUMWAY 

TANDY 

TOGGO 

VANDER 

VON  DER  HEYDT 
WRIGHT 
ZHOUF 


GALLERY  MATRIX 


From  “20  American  Years  in  Retrospect^'  by  George  Karen-Zhouf 
AUGUST  15  - SEPTEMBER  4,  1992 


Detail  from  Prague  Elegy,  No.  XXIX,  1992,  30”  x 40”,  acrylic  on  canvas 

Director:  DAVID  SIMPSON  • 508*487*3435 
168  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown^  MA  02657 
OPEN  DAILY  12-4  and  7-11  OR  BY  APPOINTMENT 


UNIVERSAL  FINE  OBJECTS 
GALLERY 

424  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN 
MASSACHUSETTS  02657 
TEL.  508.487.4424 
FAX  508.487  4743 
DAILY  11  — 11 


PROVINCETOWN’S  FOREMOST  CONTEMPORARY  ART  GALLERY 


1992  SCHEDULE 


June  26 — July  2 

DUANE  SLICK 

July  3 — July  9 

RICK  KLAUBER 

July  10 — July  16 

ANN  CHERNOW  / 
DYAN  REY 

July  17 — July  23 

SUSAN  LYMAN  / 
GARRY  MITCHELL 

July  24 — July  30 

DONNA  FLAX 

July  31 — August  6 

BOB  BAILEY 

August  7 — August  13 

JAMES  HANSEN 

August  14 — August  20 

BILL  MEAD 

August  21 — August  27 

RICHARD  BAKER 

August  28 — Sept.  3 

JACOUELINE  HUMPHRIES  / 
JAMES  BALLA 

Sept.  4 — Sept.  10 

IRENE  LIPTON 

Sept.  1 1 — Nov.  1 5 

CHANGING  GROUP  EXHIBITION 

DIRECTOR  ALBERT  MEROLA 


also  representing: 

Mark  Bell,  Cynthia  Coburn,  Sallyann  Wekstein 
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was  the  result  of  an  original  revelation  that 
great  contemporary  art  in  every  medium 
was  under  the  umbrella  of  modernism  . . . 
and  1 had  to  investigate  it,  learn  it,  and  if 
possible,  add  to  it.  It^s  as  simple  as  that! 

1 Looking  back: 

There  was  no  possibility  in  anybody's  mind 
that  a modern  American  artist  could  any 
more  than  at  best  scratch  out  a living  dur- 
ing his  whole  lifetime.  The  only  people 
who  could  put  up  with  it  were  people  who 
j had  to  paint,  who  had  no  choice,  no 
j alternatives. 

I 

I Maybe  I was  wrong  . . . After  all,  I had 
come  out  of  the  university  with  years  of 
j scholarly  training,  which  in  theory 
I demands  that  one  be  factually  accurate,  not 
i stack  the  deck,  be  fair  and  not  arbitrary,  etc. 
Many  of  the  artists  around  me  were  in  a rat 
race  and  acted  like  politicians,  jockeying  for 
I position  (within  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
I sometimes  not)  in  order  to  get  onto  the 
stage.  I became  more  of  a freak  in  trying  to 
' bring  a historical  background  to  it  all,  which 
^ I guess  seemed  more  important  to  me  than 
to  them  . . . Although  1 think  1 was  ultimate- 
ly right  in  lecturing  at  universities,  since  that 
audience  began  to  see  how  authentic  our 
painting  was— that  it  was  not  just  a flash 
in  the  pan.  Others  couldn’t  dig  the  work  at 
all.  At  all! 

• 

Each  decade  brought  out  different  qualities 
in  me  . . . And  yet  the  basic  premise  was 
that  modernism  is  the  culture  of  modem  in- 
dustrial civilization  and  is  without  precedent 
in  character. 

On  publishing  his  writings: 

1 made  all  my  important  decisions  frivolous- 
ly, and  the  decisions  1 made  seriously  had 
to  do  with  culture.  To  have  an  insight  about 
American  provincialism  . . . even  that’s  not 
interesting  now.  It  was  at  the  time  . . . But 
now  America  is  the  center  of  Western 
civilization,  so  what  difference  does  it 
make? 

On  the  influence  of  the  Museum 
^ of  Modern  Art: 

Everything  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
I was  interested  in— the  tradition  of 
' modernism— was  exacdy  up  my  alley  ...  It 
was  quite  small  and  intimate,  not  over- 
powering . . . Great  museums  have  become 
^ too  great.  It’s  as  though  someone  writing 
I a novel  were  surrounded  by  Dostoevsky, 

I Dickens,  Balzac,  Tolstoy,  Cervantes,  Henry 

II  James,  etc.,  to  a degree  that  nothing  he  did 
! could  seem  remotely  adequate.  The 

Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  those  days  was 
small  enough,  and  with  few  examples:  four 


Matisses,  one  Mondrian,  a couple  of  Klees, 
and,  of  course,  Guernica.  You  could  assimilate 
it  without  being  intimidated  ...  It  also  mis- 
led us  all. 

• 

Modern  artists  are  uneven  because  they’re 
not  working  in  a tribal  style  . . . you  can  get 
off  your  own  radar . . . On  the  whole  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  exhibits  almost 
every  artist  it  has  an  interest  in  at  his  best— 
and  1 exaggerate  to  make  the  point,  as  it  has 
some  dull  pictures.  It  set  a standard  to  strive 
against  that  was  pretty  overwhelming,  but 
it  made  my  generation,  who  were  deeply 
exposed  to  it,  better  artists  because  of  it. 

On  the  creative  process: 

If  1 look  at  my  whole  life  with  its  varied 
interests  . . . reading  my  first  philosophy 
books  at  puberty,  enjoying  the  particular 
writers  I do— becoming  involved  in  modern 
poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  Poe  to  Valery  to 
Eliot— 1 can  see  that  what  holds  it  all 
together  is  my  central  obsession  with  the 
creative  process.  This  may  make  me 
somewhat  different  from  artists  not  in- 
terested in  the  process  per  se  . . . for  exam- 
ple, different  from  artists  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  making  a good  picture  . . . But 
what  interests  me  most  is  the  whole 
psychology  and  culture  of  it,  and  my 
fascination  in  the  creative  process  has 
prompted  me  to  read  and  observe  as  much 
as  an  individual  is  able  in  a given  lifetime 
in  order  to  unlock  some  of  its  secrets.  ■ 

Stephanie  Terenzio  recently  retired  from 
her  position  as  Assistant  Director  and 
Curator  of  20th-century  Art  at  the  William 
Benton  Museum  of  Art,  The  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Photographs  by  Renate  Ponsold 
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Provincetown  Group  Gallery 

Provincetown’s 
oldest  cooperative  gallery 


representing 


Brian  Bomeisler 
Polly  Burnell 
Pat  de  Groot 
Salvatore  Del  Deo 
Mona  Dukess 
Breon  Dunigan 
Jim  Forsberg 
Alicia  Henry 


Brenda  Horowitz 
Eun-Ju  Kang 
Joan  McD.  Miller 
Rosalind  Pace 
Douglas  Padgett 
Nancy  Webb 
Patrick  Webb 
Bert  Yarborough 


director:  Dyan  Rey 


288  Bradford  St.  Tel:  508/487-0275 
hours:  daily  12-5  pm 
fri.  & sat.  12-5  & 7-9  pm 
Sundays  12-9  pm 
openings  alternate  Sundays  6-8  pm 


DICING  TDE  GALLEDY 

494  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  • (508)  487-4037 
ETHEL  EDWARDS 
FRED  GARBERS 
NOA  HALL 

ELSPETH  HALVORSEN 
SIDNEY  HURWITZ 
PETER  MACARA 
VITA  PETERSEN 
lACK  PHILLIPS 
|ANE  PIPER 
MUFFIN  RAY 
MICHAEL  ROGOVSKY 
MICHAEL  SECCARECCIA 
DAVID  SHAINBERG 
PETER  SIMS 
ELLEN  SINCLAIR 
PETER  WATTS 

— 1992  Schedule  - 

June  21 -July  11:  GROUP  EXHIBITION 
Opening  Reception  June  28* 

July  12*-  25:  Muffin  Ray  and 

Members'  Small  Works 
July  26*-Aug.  8:  Noa  Hall  & Peter  Sims 
Aug.  9 *-22:  Ellen  Sinclair  & Ethel  Edwards 
Aug.  23* -Sept.  5:  Sidney  Hurwitz 
and  David  Shainberg 

Sept.  6* -Sept.  19:  GROUP-Recent  Work 
* Receptions  alternate  Sundays  6-8  p.m. 

OPEN  DAILY  11-4  and  8-10  p.m. 
Director:  Sara  London  • Ample  Parking 


i 
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Robert  Beauchamp 
Varujan  Boghosian 
Paul  Bowen 
Fritz  Bultman 
Carmen  Cicero 
Gilbert  Franklin 
Sideo  Fromboluti 
Edward  Giobbi 
Budd  Hopkins 
Leo  Manso 
Robert  Motherwell 
Paul  Resika 
Judith  Rothschild 
Sidney  Simon 
Nora  Speyer 
Tony  Vevers 

HONORARY  MEMBER: 

Renate  Ponsold 


1992  SEASON 


June  28— July  11 
DRAWINGS 


July  12— 25 
1 9 6 7. 


August  23— Sept.  5 

Paul  Resika—Gouaches; 
“On  the  Beach” 

Tony  Vevers:  Large  New  Work 


September  6—19 
SUMMER’S  WORK 


DIRECTOR:  MARY  ABELL  • (508)  487-1795 

492  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN,  MA 
OPEN  DAILY  11-3  AND  8-10  OR  BY  APPOINTMENT 
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ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 


Excerpts  from  the  Journals  of  B.  H.  Friedman 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RENATE  PONSOLD 

The  art  world— particularly  the  School  of  New  York,  a term  originated  by  Robert  Motherwell— was 
small  and  accessible  when,  in  1955,  Lee  Krasner  and  lackson  Pollock  introduced  my  wife  Abby 
and  me  to  Morton  Feldman,  the  composer  who  had  written  the  music  for  Hans  Namuth's  film  on 
Pollock.  Feldman,  in  turn,  introduced  us  to  Betty  and  Bob  Motherwell,  whose  work  and  occasional 
writing  and  editing  1 knew.  By  May  1956,  1 was  corresponding  with  Bob  and  by  early  the  next 
year  he  began  to  appear  in  my  journal.  In  the  same  year  he  separated  from  Betty,  and  Abby  had 
him  to  dinner  with  Helen  Frankenthaler.  whom  he  married  in  1958.  Later  they  suggested  that 
we  leave  East  Hampton,  as  Bob  had.  and  come  to  the  Cape. 

After  renting  in  Wellfleet  for  one  summer  and  then  in  Provincetown  for  the  next  three,  we  bought 
Lily  Harmon's  house,  now  occupied  by  Norman  Mailer  and  his  family,  close  to  the  Motherwell's. 
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I«  the  atrlij  60s  I sometimes  showd  and 
Biii’  and  a fe\e  other  artists  sections  of  my  journal. 
Hc’u'nvr.  I stopfvd.  lony  hefore  1971.  when  they 
divorced  havina  discovered  that  sharing  a journal 
leads  to  tuv  hinds  of  distortion:  editing  to  please 
or  to  avoid  displeasing  recipients. 

In  1972  Boh  married  the  photographer  Renate 
Ponsold.  and  Abby  and  1 continued  to  spend  sum- 
mers with  them  in  Provincetown  through  1981. 
after  which  w returned  to  East  Hampton.  From 


then  on  we  had  less  contact  and  saw  the  Mother- 
wells  mostly  at  major  exhibitions  and  birthday 
celebrations.  Long  before  this  last  decade  of  his 
life— in  fact  since  some  30  years  before,  when  Bob's 
terminology  had  implicitly  predicted  that  the  School 
of  Noii'  York  would  become  as  well  known  as  the 
School  of  Paris— the  increasingly  international  art 
world  land  market)  had  swollen  beyond  recognition. 
Many  of  his  contemporaries,  including  Pollock. 
Kline.  Rothko,  and  David  Smith,  had  died  in  self- 
destructive ways,  leaving  Bob  as  one  of  his  genera- 
tion's few  survivors,  no  longer  part  of  a school 
populated  by  peers  but  a rare  relic  surrounded  by 
tourists  and  other  recent  arrivers. 

1.17.57 

Sam  Hunter:  ''Greenberg  says  Smith  is  the  best 
sculptor  of  his  time.” 

Motherwell;  "Best  is  too  general.  He’s  the  best 
David  Smith  of  his  time.” 

4.20.57 

Motherwell:  You  get  something  and  you  lose 
something  with  a child.  The  important  thing 
is  to  remember  that  what  you  get  and  what 
you  lose  are  different  things.  They  don’t 
balance  out,  because  they’re  not  the  same. 

12.17.57 

Marisol  (to  Motherwell):  Hello,  Baby  Face. 
Motherwell:  1 was  born  that  way. 

Marisol:  1 bet  you  have  black  balls  and  squeeze 
them  every  night. 

Motherwell:  What  a sweet  thought. 

Marisol  (irritated  because  Motherwell  hasn’t 
become  sufficiently  irritated):  You  don’t 
remember  the  night  you  hurrrt  me! 

1.9.58 

The  sadness  last  night  of  going  through  Bob 


Motherwell’s  library,  being  offered  books  for 
50  cents  apiece  that  he’d  spent  a lifetime 
collecting— and  the  record  they  were  of  his  life, 
of  his  involvements  with  philosophy,  French 
literature,  surrealism,  etc.  1 understand  his  need 
to  unload,  his  desire  to  travel  light,  but  for  him, 
as  for  me,  it’s  a fantasy.  Some  of  us  will  always 
travel  heavy,  will  always  accumulate  posses- 
sions, will  desperately  seek  or  invent  complica- 
tions if  there  are  none. 

Later  at  dinner,  his  nostalgia  for  surrealism 
was  moving  too:  the  yearning  for  intellectual 
brilliance  and  exchange  combined  with  the 
ability  to  see  innocently,  the  yearning  for  a 
visit  to  a bookshop  with  Magritte  ....  And 
yet  his  having  almost  forgotten  the  dictatorial 
aspects  of  the  surrealist  world,  the  cruelty,  the 
insensitivity,  the  nightmare  of  life-as-a-game 
when  this  principle  is  applied  to  human  rela- 
tions. 

Betty  called  me  yesterday  afternoon  and 
sounded  as  if  she  were  headed  for  a nervous 
breakdown. 

1.25.58 

It’s  five  a.m.  Bob’s  birthday  party  is  over.  He 


said,  as  he’s  said  several  times  before,  that  I’m 
an  aristocrat.  1 smiled,  as  I’ve  smiled  several 
times  before.  He  said,  "1  mean  that  whenever 
there’s  a check  to  pay,  you  pay  it  at  precisely 
the  right  moment,  and  as  gently  as  possible, 
but  whenever  anyone  puts  any  pressure  on 
you  to  buy  something,  you  refuse.  It’s  not  only 
aristocracy— it’s  Spanish  aristocracy.” 

"Austere?”  1 asked. 

"No,  intractable.” 

5.20.58 

At  Becky  and  Bernard  Reis’s  for  superb  shad 
roe.  One  other  couple,  the  Marshalls,  there  for 
dinner.  The  Motherwells  joined  us  later.  Mrs. 
Marshall’s  life  has  seemingly  been  food  and 
travel,  inextricably  combined.  She  remembers 
where  she  was  by  what  she  ate,  and  what  she 
ate  by  where  she  was.  Her  soul  is  as  spacious 
as  a restaurant. 

She  asks  her  husband,  "What  was  the  name 
of  that  peninsula  on  the  Riviera  we  kept  going 


around  ...  the  peninsula  we  always  circled?” 
1 wanted  to  reply,  "Life.” 

5.22.58 

Bob  Motherwell  spoke  tonight  of  the  luxuries 
he  couldn’t  give  up:  cigarettes,  scotch,  sleep- 
ing late.  1 don’t  think  of  the  first  two  as 
luxuries.  The  last  is  so  extravagant,  1 can’t  af- 
ford it. 

5.16.59 

Helen  called  her  psychiatrist  about  whether  or 
not  to  fire  her  butler. 

9.2.61 

1 tell  Alfonso  Ossorio  that  his  work  is  heading 
toward  the  ultimate  Crucifixion:  a human 
body  fixed  in  polyvinyl  acetate. 

"If  1 did  that,”  Alfonso  replies,  "I’d  use  the 
head  of  Frankenthaler  and  the  body  of 
Motherwell.  But  what  1 really  want  to  do  is 
the  Resurrection.” 

12.30.61 

Motherwell  objects  to  drugs  because  they 
obscure  distinctions,  give  everything  the  same 
value,  and  are  therefore  immoral.  1 concede 
that  drugs  tend  to  do  this  but  are  also  a sort 
of  lie  detector,  very  sensitive  to  false  moves  of 
any  kind. 

1 get  nowhere.  Our  frames  of  reference  are 
too  different,  and  he  presents  everything  with 
a tone  of  moral  condescension,  saying  at  one 
point: 

"The  thing  1 can’t  understand  about  you  is 
that  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  you  if 
a friend  of  yours  is  pathological.” 

"It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  me  if  you 
think  a friend  of  mine  is  pathological.” 

1.12.62 

At  our  house  after  publication  party  for  [my 
first  novel]  Greks,  Kline  is  very  drunk  and 
rather  aggressive,  particularly  to  Abby.  She  told 


me  he  said: 

"How  can  you  live  with  all  this:  Mother- 
well,  de  Kooning,  Still,  Schwitters,  Pollock, 
Giacometti,  Frankenthaler,  Kline?”  He  pointed 
at  the  walls  of  our  living  room. 

And  that  she  replied:  "I’m  not  living  with 
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them,  they're  living  with  me." 

2.10.63 

Bob  describes  an  encounter  with  de  Kooning: 
De  K.:  '‘We  should  be  friends.  You've  always 
been  a little  edgy  with  me." 

Bob  to  me:  "This  is  the  most  fashionable, 
the  most  handsome  painter  in  America  . . ." 

Bob  reaches  for  a cigarette,  then  continues 
his  account  of  what  de  K.  said:  “You've  always 
been  aloof.  1 used  to  watch  you.  You  had  the 
best  clothes  of  any  painter.  What  is  the  pro- 
blem between  us?" 

Bob:  “You  frighten  me." 

Bob  to  me  again:  “My  choice  is  between  be- 
ing smothered  by  de  Kooning,  becoming  'one 
of  the  boys,'  and  being  his  enemy." 

There  is  something  else  which  Bob  doesn't 
mention  (except  for  the  reference  to  his 
clothes):  de  Kooning's  attitude  toward  wealth. 
De  Kooning  has  always  presented  himself  as 
the  professional  craftsman,  intolerant  of  the 
amateur,  who,  for  him,  is  synonymous  with 
wealth,  no  matter  how  serious  and  productive. 
Harold  Rosenberg's  intellectual  love  affair  with 
de  Kooning  is  based  upon  his  symbolic  role 
as  “worker."  De  Kooning  represents  the  side 
of  the  “class  struggle"  with  which  Rosenberg 
has  identified.  Motherwell  represents  “the 
enemy."  In  this  melodrama  of  abstractions, 
Rosenberg  doesn't  look  at  paintings,  he  looks 
at  politics. 

2.18.63 

“How  would  you  feel  about  receiving  a prize 
for  art  criticism?"  1 ask  Ad  Reinhardt,  then 
mention  a conversation  I had  with  Sam 
Hunter  at  the  Motherwells'  regarding 
Reinhardt's  brilliant  aphoristic  writing. 
Reinhardt  is  calm,  on  the  verge  of  receptivity, 
until  1 say  Sam's  name.  Then  his  face  becomes 
mobile: 

“I  wouldn't  want  to  be  part  of  anything 
Hunter  has  anything  to  do  with.  Why  don't 
we  give  him  a prize  for  painting?  Or  Tom 
Hess?  Give  everyone  a prize.  That's  what 
everyone  wants."  He  turns  to  Betty  Parsons. 
“Give  Betty  a prize  for  art-dealing.  Give  Alfred 
Barr  a prize  for  museum-directing." 

9.8.63 

Elise  Asher  [Kunitz]  quoting  Becky  Reis  re 
Motherwell: 

“Bob  seems  very,  very,  very— morose.  Ber- 
nard, don't  you  think  Bob  seems  very,  very, 
very  morose?" 

7.13.64 

Bob:  “All  rich  women  are  paranoid;  all 
beautiful  women  are  schizophrenic." 

“You  don't  think  beautiful  women  can 
become  just  as  paranoid  about  men  wanting 
their  bodies— only  their  bodies— as  rich  ones 
become  about  men  wanting  their  money?" 

Bob:  “Beautiful  women  fall  apart.  Rich  ones 
don't." 


8.31.64 

Motherwell:  “An  artist  has  no  worse  enemies 
than  his  bad  works."  I don't  know  if  that's 
original,  but  it's  true.  And  the  world  cares  lit- 
tle about  the  reasons:  economic  necessity,  im- 
patience, etc. 

Mailer  referring  to  me  all  night  as  a warlock, 
presumably  because  [his  wife]  Beverly  couldn't 
light  her  brandy  with  me  watching.  A funny 
habit  of  his,  wanting  to  get  a bead  on  everyone 
right  away,  whether  accurate  or  not.  (1  can't 
remember  what  birds  he  compared  Henry 
Geldzahler  and  Bryan  Robertson  to.)  Also,  like 
a somewhat  punchy  fighter,  the  way  he  stalks 
people.  For  him  social  life  seems  to  be  a sort 
of  free-associative  target  practice,  a mixture  of 
benign  entertainment  and  childish  aggression, 
playfulness  and  competitiveness.  Motherwell 
caught  the  habit:  he  later  refers  to  Mailer  as 
“the  Jewish  Brendan  Behan." 

9.5.64 

Motherwell:  “They  [people  in  Truro  and 
Wellfleet]  think  we  [those  in  Provincetown] 
are  undiscriminating.  I think  they're  country 
squires,  afraid  to  go  out  into  the  world." 

9.24.65 

Motherwell:  “People  get  the  children  they 
deserve."  As  with  many  of  his  statements  of 
a mechanistic,  causal,  usually  Freudian  orien- 
tation, this  one  is  too  rigid.  It  leaves  no  room 
for  accidents  or  irrationality.  It  suggests  only 
the  fantasy  of  a world  more  orderly  than  that 
which  exists.  I am  reminded  of  Ad  Reinhardt's 
comment  as,  on  another  night,  we  were 
discussing  mistakes  in  Nobel  Prize  awards: 
“Are  you  looking  for  justice?" 

3.27.65 

A1  Held  had  been  explaining  the  subtlety  of 
Motherwell's  painting.  Frank  O'Hara  replied, 
“You  give  us  credit  for  being  able  to  read  black- 
and-white,  for  being  able  to  see  the  difference 
between  them,  but  when  it's  ochre  and 
umber— what  a lovely  phrase  'ochre  and 
umber'— you  think  we  can't  see  the  difference. 
It's  not  that  hard." 

10.1.65 

When  Lee  and  Jackson  moved  to  East  Hamp- 
ton, Bob  Motherwell  was  already  there  con- 
sidering a piece  of  property  across  the  street 
from  theirs  in  Springs.  One  night  he  was  at 
their  place  quite  drunk  and  said,  “I'm  going 
to  be  the  best-known  artist  in  America."  Lee 
said,  “I'd  be  very  lucky  to  live  across  the  street 
from  the  best-known  artist  in  America  and  be 
married  to  the  best." 

3.3.66 

Lee  Krasner:  “Motherwell  said  somewhere— 1 
don't  remember  where,  he's  all  over  the 
place— that  after  a time  he  stopped  painting 
with  just  his  hand  and  wrist  and  began  using 
his  arm.  He  discovered  his  arm!  He  moved  up 


from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder.  But  it  still 
hasn't  occurred  to  him  that  you  can  paint  with 
your  whole  body,  that  that's  what  American 
painting  is  all  about." 

7.27.66 

Arthur  Berger  says,  “O'Hara  slighted  me  in  his 
book  on  Motherwell  [the  MoMA  catalogue]. 
He  refers  to  a composer  who  got  him  in- 
terested in  painting.  He  doesn’t  even  give  my 
name." 

8.3.66 

Motherwell,  speaking  of  David  Smith's  will: 
“There  are  no  clauses.  The  people  are  the 
clauses.  Each  executor  was  chosen  to  play  a 
specific  role:  Greenberg  in  relation  to  the  art 
estate,  myself  in  relation  to  his  daughters  who 
are  the  same  age  as  mine  . . ." 

9.17.67 

Motherwell:  “Once  when  I saw  de  Kooning, 
not  having  that  much  to  say  and  feeling  a 
slight  strain  in  our  relationship,  1 asked,  'Are 
you  painting  women  or  abstractions  now?'  1 
asked  not  wanting  to  make  any  value  judg- 
ment but  simply  out  of  curiosity.  De  Koon- 
ing replied,  'Abstractions— that  seems  to  be 
what  the  world  wants.'  Now  I don't  think  he 
meant  this  cynically,  but  that  it  was  his  way 
of  saying  that  the  world  has  its  wisdom.  In 
the  same  way  you  may  not  intend  your  jour- 
nal to  come  out  in  sections— say,  one  devoted 
to  the  art  world,  one  to  your  relationship  with 
Abby,  one  to  the  business  world,  etc.  But  the 
world  has  its  wisdom,  the  work  doesn't 
always  come  out  in  the  context  the  artist  in- 
tended." 

1.22.68 

Dialogue,  reported  by  Lee  between  Bob 
Motherwell  and  Frank  Lloyd  after  Bob's 
MoMA  show  (i.e.,  at  a time  when  Bob 
thought  he  might  do  better  than  Lloyd's 
Marlborough  Gallery): 

Motherwell:  “Do  we  need  a contract?  Gan't 
we  just  have  a gentlemen's  agreement?" 
Lloyd:  “Impossible." 

Motherwell:  “Why?" 

Lloyd:  “Because  I'm  no  gentleman." 

Lee  said  that  now  Bob  is  calling  the  gallery 
daily  to  find  out  what's  delaying  the  contract. 

7.15.68 

Abe  Burroughs:  “A  young  man  came  by  who 
said  he  was  a playwright  and  wanted  me  to 
read  his  play.  He  couldn't  understand  my  not 
having  time  to  do  what  he  wanted." 

Bob  Motherwell:  “Yes.  Everyone  thinks  he's 
the  first— that's  why  they  think  we  have  so 
much  time.” 

6.26.69 

Alfonso  talking  about  the  poor  quality  of  the 
current  First  American  Generation  show  at  the 
Modern:  “The  issue  isn't  how  much  pressure 
the  museum  put  on  the  artists  to  give  work. 
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but  how  much  pressure  the  artists  put  on  the 
museums  to  accept  gifts  ....  There  were  more 
Motherwells  than  any  artist  but  Pollock! 
Greenberg  and  Rubin  stood  in  front  of  the 
Morris  Louises  at  both  openings,  guarding 
their  investment  . . . .” 

9.9.69 

Elise  Asher's  compulsion  to  play  with  names: 
Alice  Fabian  is  Alice  Fallopian;  Lily  Harmon, 
Lily  Hormone;  the  Motherwells,  the 
Fathersticks.  She  can't  not  play.  Tworkov's 
name  is  mentioned.  She  pauses.  “Dear  Jack," 
she  mutters,  stalling,  fighting  the  compulsion, 
then  after  a moment:  “Jack  be  nimble/  Jack 
be  quick/  Jack  Tworkover/  the  candlestick." 

9.4.71 

Motherwell  goes  on  at  some  length  about  the 
superiority  of  German  cars  over  English  ones. 
He  has  a Mercedes  and  a Jaguar  and  previous- 
ly had  a Bentley  and  an  Aston-Martin.  His 
argument  was  weakened  when  we  went  back 
to  his  place  for  a nightcap  and  he  recommend- 
ed Fundado^  saying  Spanish  brandy  is  superior 
to  French. 

There  are  other  pronouncements— e.g.,  that 
early  in  the  20th  century  the  enemy  of  art  was 
sentimentality  and  nostalgia  but  that  now  it 
is  camp.  1 said  I thought  camp  is  mosdy  sen- 
timentality and  nostalgia  but  that  1 saw  a valid 
anti-art  tradition  within  art— for  example, 
Duchamp,  Satie,  Gage,  etc. 

7.31.73 

Bob  Motherwell  calls  and  asks  if  1 would  be 
willing  to  look  at  the  Van  Arsdale  house  with 
him  and  Renate.  He  has  explained  previously 
that  his  present  house  is  too  small,  too  noisy, 
too  hemmed  in.  Perhaps,  he  has  told  me,  he 
should  buy  a bigger  house,  perhaps  even  move 
to  Truro  or  Wellfleet  or  one  of  the  other 
suburbs  on  the  Gape.  Or  maybe  Eastern  Long 
Island.  Not  East  Hampton,  where  he  has  a 
history,  but  somewhere  out  there  in  proximi- 
ty to  that  part  of  the  art  world  to  which  he 
is  close.  Or  perhaps  spend  a shorter  summer 
in  Provincetown  and  accept  Greenwich  as  his 
real  home,  his  working  situation.  His 
resdessness  is  all  too  familiar  to  me;  1 have  just 
written  about  my  own  in  “Moving  in  Place." 

The  Van  Arsdale  house  is  beautifully 
situated  on  about  110  feet  of  waterfront  at  the 
West  End.  The  white  clapboard  exterior  of  the 
house  as  well  as  the  white-railed  deck  and 
patio  look  clean,  simple,  direct.  But  inside,  the 
house  is  cluttered  architecturally  and  decora- 
tively.  The  rooms  are  too  small,  the  ceilings 
low.  Almost  all  the  floors  are  covered  with 
marbleized  vinyl,  the  ceilings  with  acoustic 
tile,  the  walls  with  shiny  yellowish  plywood. 
To  open  up  the  spaces  and  build  a studio 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive. 

When  we  leave  Bob  wants  to  talk  about 
money.  He  has  $100,000  invested  in  his 


Provincetown  house,  another  $50,000  in  the 
two  apartments  he  has  bought  for  Jeannie  and 
Lise  at  The  Sign  of  the  Mermaid,  $300,000 
in  his  house  in  Greenwich— in  short,  half  a 
million  dollars  in  real  estate,  cars,  and  boats; 
a fortune  in  paintings;  and  no  savings,  no 
capital.  What  should  he  do?  1 suggest  obvious 
possibilities— selling  some  real  estate,  selling  a 
block  of  paintings. 

“My  paintings  are  under-priced,"  he  explains. 
“I've  barely  survived  because  of  my  producti- 
vity. My  contemporaries  created  monopolies 
by  the  scarcity  of  their  work." 

12.4.76 

At  the  Seelys',  Renate  was  my  dinner  partner. 
She  spoke  about  the  way  she  spoils  Bob.  Every 
morning  at  11:00  she  brings  him  breakfast  in 
bed  with  a rose  on  the  tray.  “I  live  for  his  say- 
ing hi  in  that  darling  way  of  his  . . . If  he 
doesn't,  1 need  a steak."  Then,  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  wine  consumed,  Renate 
said  1 was  the  only  one  she  knew  who  was 
as  spoiled  as  her  Bob.  She  spoke  of  my 
breakfast  in  bed,  which  1 never  have;  the  fat 
being  trimmed  from  the  meat  served  me, 
which  is  never  done;  and  other  fictional  details 
which  are,  1 suppose,  like  the  rose  on  the 
breakfast  tray,  parts  of  her  life  with  Bob. 

8.26.77 

Motherwell:  “I'm  a good  artist  and  a bad  hus- 
band, so  if  1 have  to  choose  between  the  two, 
1 choose  my  work  before  my  wife." 

5.18.80 

It  seems  long  ago— actually  Thursday  night  — 
that  we  were  at  the  Kunitzs's  with  Kurt  Von- 
negut  and  his  wife  Jill  Krementz,  Saul 
Steinberg  and  Kiki,  and  Renate  and  Bob.  1 ask- 
ed Vonnegut  if  he  had  lost  weight  and  he  said, 
yes,  he  had  stopped  drinking.  That  led  to  my 
talking  about  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  not  smoking  (which  1 had  written 
about  in  “Drinking  Woke").  Steinberg  im- 
provised for  a while  on  what  the  nose  knows 
and  can  learn  about  wine,  etc.  Then  he  ask- 
ed, “But  what  about  once-wonderful  juicy 
smells  that  one  is  offended  by  after  stopping?" 

Vonnegut  and  1 talked  a bit  about  Mailer's 
Executioner's  Song  receiving  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
fiction.  Vonnegut  said,  “He  knows  something 
that  I'm  just  learning:  you  must  always  tell 
critics  that  whatever  you've  just  written  is  the 
best,  and  you  must  tell  them  just  how  you 
want  it  treated  [i.e.,  in  this  case,  as  a novel]. 
There  are  a lot  of  people  out  there  waiting  to 
be  told." 

Bob  was  drinking  again,  though  moderately, 
and  he  was  incomparably  more  relaxed  with 
Renate  than  last  summer.  He  had  already  seen 
the  Picasso  exhibition  at  the  Modern.  I said 
that  it  annoyed  me  every  time  Bill  Rubin  said 
no  other  20th  century  artist  could  fill  the 
museum.  1 mentioned  Matisse  and  Mondrian. 
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“Yes”  Bob  replied.  “And  Miro.  And 
Chagall.”  The  last  name  surprised  me.  Last 

summer  Bob  would  have  mentioned  his  own 

I 

name. 

I 4.18.82 

1 was  touched  by  the  speed  with  which  Bob 
; responded  to  the  Fiction  Collective  solicitation 
! for  my  reading,  with  others,  at  the  Donnell 
Library.  Later,  when  he  spoke  to  Ab,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  couldn't  come— too  busy,  too 
1 many  shows,  too  many  critics,  etc.  Today,  at 
j Edys  Hunter's  Long  Point  Gallery  party,  he 
told  me  immediately,  “1  wouldn't  be  here  if 
1 hadn't  known  it  was  a fund-raiser”  1 replied, 
“I  wouldn't  be  here  if  I'd  thought  it  was.” 

I 8.19.85 

Douglas  C.  McGill  describes  an  interview  be- 
fore the  MacDowell  Medal  ceremony:  “. . . Mr. 
Motherwell  had  explained  that  Modernist 
painting,  as  he  understood  and  attempted  to 
practice  it,  was  a means  of  representing  truth 
in  the  medium  of  paint— as  Einstein  had  done 
in  the  medium  of  mathematics,  as  Beethoven 
I had  done  with  musical  tones,  and  as  Freud  had 
j done  with  words.”  Rick  Klauber  told  me  that 
the  Boston  Globe  quoted  an  equally  modest 
statement  in  which  Bob  asserted  that  the 
Nobel  and  Pulitzer  committees  had  often  made 
mistakes  but  that  the  MacDowell  selections 
had  been  unerring. 

^ 2.26.86 

In  today's  Times,  there's  a quotation  from 
Stephen  Spender's  journals: 

1976:  Was  driven  back  to  New  York  by  the 
painter  Robert  Motherwell  who  has  the  air 
of  being  a highly  successful  prince  of  art  with 
a wide  culture,  great  courtesy;  he  said  he 
thought  that  after  the  war  there  had  been  a 
complete  collapse  of  European  art  and  all 
that  were  left  were  a few  “decadents  like 
Francis  Bacon  and  Dubuffet.” 

, He  talked  about  the  “squareness,”  official- 
I .ism,  of  Henry  Moore.  Said  he  thought  it  was 
the  peculiar  temptation  of  the  English  artist 
to  become  attached  to  the  English  society 
; whose  standards  had  nothing  to  do  with  art. 

The  American  artist  had  no  such  society, 

5 outside  the  values  of  art,  to  which  to  become 
j attached  ....  He  himself  lives  in  a town 
[Greenwich,  Gonnecticut]  of  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  corporations,  but  he  had 
I never  gone  into  any  of  their  homes.  ■ 


B.  H.  Friedman,  author  of  fiction,  biographies, 
plays,  and  criticism,  is  currently  completing  a 
book  on  Outsider  Art. 


"A  painter  whose  mind  is  rich  in  culture 
and  whose  spirit  is  discerningly  refined.  " 
ART  NEWS,  Dec.  1945 
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(508)  349-7601 
1-800-252-3241 


31st  SEASON 
EXHIBIT 
SCHEDULE 

STEVE  KENNEDY June  26-July  3 

Cape  Oil  Paintings 

LARRY  D’AMICO  July  4-10 

Cape  & Hudson  River  Oils  & Pastels 

ROBERT  SWEENEY July  11-24 

Oils  & Pastels 

WALTER  DORRELL  ....  July  25-August  7 
Recent  Watercolors 

QING  MIN  MENG August  8-21 

Contemporary  Chinese  Paintings 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

ALAN  FELTUS June-August 

In  cooperation  with  Forum  Gallery,  NYC 
Recent  oils  from  Italy 

HARRY  MARINSKY  ...  July  15-October 
Bronze  Sculpture  "Sketches” 

RUSSIAN  WOOD  INLAY  July  18-October 
A lost  art  by  a master  craftsman 

Ongoing  group  show  of  30  artists 
Visit  the  sculpture  garden 

KENDALL  ART  GALLERY 
WELLFLEET  FRAME  SHOP 

East  Main  St.,  Wellfleet,  MA  • 349-2482 


CHERRY  STONE  GALLERY 

SUMMER  1992  • TWENTY-FIRST  YEAR 


Elise  Asher 
Eugene  Atget 
Kathleen  Bacon 
John  Beerman 
Paul  Bowen 
Nancy  Fried 
Eric  Fischl 


WORKS  BY; 

Karen  Gunderson 
J.H.  Hall 
Noa  Hall 
Chuck  Holtzman 
Jasper  Johns 
Bruce  Monteith 
Gloria  Nardin 


Haynes  Ownby 
Renate  Ponsold 
Marjorie  Portnow 
Robert  Rauschenberg 
Christina  Schlesinger 
Helen  Miranda  Wilson 
Timothy  Woodman 


EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE 


June  1 6 - June  27 

"In  Memory" 

Abbott,  Bultman,  Tamayo 
Tworkov,  Motherwell 

June  30  -July  1 1 

"New  Generation  Artists^ 


Hudders,  Irvine,  Lynch,  Moskowitz 

July  14 -July  25 

"Recent  Paintings" 

Tina  Dickey 

June  - September 

"Sculpture  For  A Summer  Breeze 

Irene  Handschuh 


July  28  - August  8 

Guest  Curator 

Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 

August  1 - August  22 

^Bumpers  & Bronze" 

John  Kearney 

August  25  - September  5 

"Glass  Revisited" 
Collage 

Martha  Hall 


OPEN  TUESDAY  - SATURDAY  FROM  12-6  P.M. 

E.  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • WELLFLEET  • OR  CALL  508-349-3026 
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Photo  by  Seth  Gurvltz 


CORTLAND  JESSUP  GALLERY 


1992 

234  Commercial  Street 
(Union  Square) 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508-487-4479 


DATE 

GALLERY  1 

GALLERY  II  • PHOTOGRAPHY 

July  3 
thru 
July  16 

PETER  GEE 

“Twenty  Years  ago  . . . Today” 
Posters  and  Prints 
A Retrospective 

HERMAN  COSTA 

“Photo  Booth  Images” 

Yes!  A photo  booth  will  be  in  the  gallery. 
LOLA  FLASH 
“LONDON" 
c-prints 

July  17 
thru 
July  30 

C.  S.  H.  JHABVALA 

drawings  and  watercolors 
LEE  MUSSELMAN 
“Out  of  Africa" 

. A Reputation  For  NUDES” 

SETH  GURVITZ 
ALAN  BONICATTI 

Also:  “TUBSHOTS  II” 
more  from  DON  HERRON 

July  31 
thru 

August  13 

KENNY  FRIES/CARLYLE  POTEAT 

mixed  media  with  text 

KEVIN  DRISKEL 

"Books  of  Knowledge” 
mixed  media  with  text 

QUINCENTENARY  EXHIBITION 

EDWARD  S.  CURTIS 

“The  Nprth  /^erican  Indian” 
Original  Prints,  Gravures,  Portfolios 
CURATED  BY:  LEE  MALE 

LEON  C.  YOST 

“Fertility  Images  in  American  Indian  Rock  Art" 

August  14 
thru 

August  27 

F.  RONALD  FOWLER 
JERRY  MCLAUGHLIN 

oil  on  canvas 
NAOTO  YAMARYO 
mixed  media  wall  reliefs 

CARNIVAL 

ALI 

hand  tinted  photographs 

Ml  ROBERTSON 

welded  steel  masks 

August  28 
thru 

September  10 

“PARADOXICAL  INTEGUMENTS” 

JULIET  HOLLAND 

mixed  media,  paintings,  and  sculpture 

NIKI  KETCHMAN 

sculpture 

CYNTHIA  WITKIN 

Tattoo  Artist 

Photographs  by  Joel-Peter  Witkin 

(Continues  thru  September  27) 

September  1 1 
thru 

September  24 

RAMON  ALCOLEA 

“SANCTUARY” 
drawings  and  sculpture 

TUCKY  FUSSELL 

“PERSONAL  EXCAVATIONS" 
mixed  media/collage 

ANTHONY  KRAUSS 

“Photo-sculpture” 

FAa  ARTS  FESTIVAL 

PHIL  SANDUSKY 
PETER  SHULMAN 

oil  on  canvas 

ELSA  DORFMAN 

Polaroid  20  x 24 

ALLEN  GINSBERG 

photographs  & text 

September  25 
thru 

October  14 

WOMENS  WEEK 

■In  Your  Face:  Politics  of  the  body  and 
Personal  Knowledge” 

Curated  by:  Mary  Beth  Edelson 
Tracy  Essoglou 
With  works  oy: 

Janine  Antoni,  Louise  Bougeois, 
Nancy  Bowen,  Suzanne  Coffey, 
Mary  Beth  Edelson,  Tracy  Essoglou, 
Deb  Kass,  Kazuko,  Chris  Lidrbauch, 
Ana  Mendieta,  Kiki  Smith 

NORMA  HOLT 

“Larger  Than  Life,  . . 
Goddesses  of  Planet  Earth: 
ourselves  grown  older” 

October  16 
thru 

November  1 

GALLERY  III 


May  22  thru  July  1 

MICHAEL  BIELLO 
PATRICIA  KELLY 
WARREN  MULLER 

"The  Museum  Store" 

An  Installation  of  Utilitarian 
Objects/Artifacts 


July  3 thru  September  4 


CHRISTOPHER  TANNER 

An  installation  with  performance 
and  video 

“Come  fiGC  fltG  dying  faggot 
mafee  babies  in  a cage” 


FOR  STEPHEN  LOTT 

Sept  27,  1958 
to 

Sept  4,  1991 

SPECIAL  CLOSING 
PERFORMANCE 
September  4,  7-10  pm 
Poetry  of  STEF^HEN  LOTT 
Read  by 

MARY  LOU  WITTMER 


September  7 thru  November  1 
KATE  MILLETT 

Cibachrome 

Screln'^rints 

(Labor  Day  Thru  Womens 
Week) 

Opening  Reception  Sunday 
September  6,  7-10  PM 
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Photo  by  Al  Wasserman 


When  Henry  Geldzahler  visited  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  last  December,  he  suggested 


that  Provincetown  was  one  of  a handful  of  places,  like  Nw  York.  Berlin,  and  the  South 
of  France,  that  seemed  to  possess  a genius  loci— a special  generative  aura.  He  even  supposed 
that,  someday,  science  might  be  able  to  measure  such  a quality.  This  is  not  so  fanciful  an 
idea.  Scientists  have  actually  calibrated  emanations  from  certain  special  sites.  They've  discovered 
that  a heightened  seismic  and  radioactive  energy  frequently  underlies  stone  circles,  burial 
chambers,  and  other  places  of  antiquity. 

GORILLAS  IN  THE  DUNES 


Provincetown' s geology  has  a different  karma.  The  town  is  basically  the  frosting  on  a sand- 
bar gradually  deposited  at  the  end  of  Truro's  glacial  rubble  headlands— a piece  of  earth  art 
in  the  making.  Mother  nature  is  winding  her  spiral  jetty  counter-clockwise,  however,  into 

A Field  Report  from  Provincetown 

a form  the  ancients  endowed  with  degenerative  powers.  Rather  than  any  deep  stewing  in 
the  earth,  the  town's  special  contemplative  energy— as  well  as  its  cantankerousness— may 
well  come  from  this  slow,  dynamic  torque.  The  less  metaphysically  inclined  might  simply 
suggest  that  a century's  worth  of  sheer  momentum  has  evolved  Provincetown  into  a unique 
balance  of  nature  and  culture.  But  whatever  the  theory,  the  measurable  part  of  Provincetown's 
genius  loci  has  to  be  the  amount  of  seismic  activity  on  its  surface— the  energy,  schisms, 
and  fractiousness  that  rumble  constantly  through  the  art  community. 

BY  ANN  WILSON  LLOYD 


Provincetown  is  a microcosm  of  the  larger  art 
worlds  also  full  of  energy,  schisms  and  fractiousness. 
Geldzahler  made  another  observation  during  his 
brief  visit  here.  The  art  colony,  he  thinks,  needs  a 
third  master  teacher  to  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of 
Hawthorne  and  Hofmann.  Rather  than  an  im- 
parter  of  “push  and  pulP'  theory,  though, 
Geldzahler  suggested  an  idea  person,  an  inter- 
disciplinary healer  who  would  acknowledge  the 
fractures,  and  point  out  the  commonalities,  such 
as  conceptual  artist  John  Baldessari.  Ideas,  though, 
are  less  commodifiable  than  painting  classes.  While 


such  a presence  would  be  an  asset,  one 
wonders  who  would  make  it  worth  this  per- 
son’s while  to  be  Provincetown’s  inter- 
disciplinar)'  healer.  The  colony  is  no  more  like- 
ly to  fall  in  rank  behind  a single  master  guru 
than  IS  the  rest  of  the  dissentient  art  world. 
Instead,  artists  here  as  elsewhere  embrace  the 
contemporary  solution— psychotherapy  and 
self-help.  Provincetown  is  probably  the  only 
small  town  that  has  a Twelve-Step  program 
just  for  artists. 

There's  a danger  in  parachuting  into  a place 
and  making  pronouncements.  As  yet  another 
outsider,  albeit  one  who's  been  involved  in  an 
on-going  field-study  of  Provincetown,  1 have 
made  my  share  of  glib  and  superficial 
statements.  But  1 feel  safe  in  saying  that  1 sense 
a palpable  energy  in  the  art  colony,  one  that's 
growing  exponentially.  In  recent  years,  there's 
been  a continual  lapping  wave  of  new  talent; 
a renewed  interest  in  the  place  by  several  estab- 
lished art  world  figures,  and  a complex  growth 
of  connections  threading  through  all  those  fac- 
tions and  into  the  world  beyond.  Province- 
town's  rampant  web  of  connections  seems  a 
living  thing,  as  pervasive  as  that  monster 
mushroom  discovered  somewhere  under 
Michigan. 

This  connective  growth  is  being  fed  by  the 
Provincetown  artists  who  are  increasingly 
recognized  from  outside— people  like  Jay 
Critchley,  who  has  been  invited  to  make  a 
major  public  art  proposal  for  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle;  Paul  Bowen,  who 
will  be  included  in  a show  at  Boston's  ICA 
this  summer;  Peter  Hutchinson  whose  Thrown 
Rofre  sculpture  was  one  of  a few  works  chosen 
to  inaugurate  the  Centre  d'Art  Coniemforatn  de 
Vasstvtere,  a new  sculpture  park  in  France; 
Richard  Baker  and  Tabitha  Vevers,  both  of 
whom  had  first-time  solo  gallery  shows  in 
New  York  this  past  winter. 

The  web  is  now  spreading  to  japan. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Yukiko  and  Robert 
Lunday,  Provincetown-related  artists  Susan 
Lyman,  Paul  Bowen,  Garry  Mitchell  and  Bert 
Yarborough  have  had  work  shown  in  japan, 
and  other  exported  projects  linking  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  (FAWC)  to  the  far  East  are 
proposed.  The  FAWC  itself  continues  to 
replenish  the  local  arts  community  and  extend 
ties  to  the  world  beyond.  Its  original  program 
design  seemingly  remains  immune  to  difficult 
financial  times  and  a continuing  turnover  of 
directors.  More  FAWC  fellows  are  able  to 
merge  into  the  town's  supportive  gallery 
system  and  are  staying  connected  to  the  com- 
munity longer.  And  the  growing  reputation  of 
these  galleries  is  a draw  that's  causing  young 
artists  to  simply  arrive  here  on  their  own. 
They  stay  around  long  enough  at  least  to  link 
up  with  the  system,  and  continue  to  drop  in 
and  out  through  the  seasons. 

Despite  the  odds,  the  area  maintains  a solid 


Despite  the  odds,  the  area  maintains  a solid 
gallery  base.  Under  the  steadying  influence  of 
Cherry  Stone  in  Wellfleet,  julie  HeOer  Gallery, 
Long  Point  Gallery,  and  the  Provincetown 
Group  Gallery,  new  galleries  keep  springing 
up  where  others  fall.  Cordand  Jessup,  Univers- 
sal  Fine  Objects,  the  East  End  Gallery,  Berta 
Walker,  and  Rising  Tide  now  have  three-to- 
four  year  track  records.  Probably  to  their  own 
amazement,  they  have  become  establishment, 
if  only  in  contrast  to  what  has  become  an  ir- 
repressible underground— the  raw  and  radical 
Makeshift  group. 

Henry  Geldzahler's  several  voluntary  appear- 
ances in  town  within  the  last  12  months  are 
strong  indications  that  Provincetown  is  still  a 
draw.  Besides  this  former  curator  of  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum,  other  recent 
visitors  include  the  New  York  performance 
artist  Karen  Finley  and  arts  administrator 
Charles  Bergman  of  the  Pollock-Krasner 
Foundation.  Boston  artist  Michael  Mazur  and 
his  wife  Gail,  a poet,  have  recently  bought  a 
summer  home,  commissioned  a Paul  Bowen 
sculpture  for  the  outside  of  their  waterfront 
studio,  and  developed  the  New  Provincetown 
Print  Project  at  the  FAWC.  The  Print  Project 
in  turn  has  lured  other  weO-known  artists  here 
for  short-term  residencies,  including  Mary 
Frank  and  Gregorie  Gillespie.  This  season  the 
print  project  has  lined  up  master  printer  Robert 
Townsend  who  will  work  with  the  British  ar- 
tist Therese  Oulton,  Nathan  Oliveira,  John 
Walker,  and  Jacqueline  Humphries. 

Provincetown's  momentum  also  seems  to  be 
breaching  party-line  assumptions,  evidenced 
individually,  for  example,  by  an  artist  like  Paul 
Resika  who  openly  admires  the  work  of  Ray 
Nolan,  one  of  the  purely  indigenous  Province 

Homo  Homini  Lupus,  installation,  PAAM,  March 


town  artists.  There  are  institutional  examples 
too.  The  Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum,  which  seems  to  serve  an  increasing- 
ly inclusive  constituency,  loaned  one  of  their 
galleries  this  spring  to  FAWC  fellow  Dariusz 
Lipski  for  an  eight-week-long  series  of  am- 
bitious installations.  These  contained,  among 
other  things,  a pile  of  large,  charred  wooden 
hearts  intertwined  with  red  tubing  threaded 
with  blinking  lights,  and  large  stones  encased 
in  wooden  presses,  surrounded  on  all  four 
walls  by  the  text  of  a haunting  poem  about 
werewolves,  written  by  FAWC  Writing  Coor- 
dinator Robert  Lunday. 

The  time  and  space  this  interesting  work  re- 
quired would  have  fit  neither  into  the  FAWC's 


Illustration  from  Shock  Treatment  by  Karen  Finley 


1992.  Dariusz  Lipski,  sculpture;  Robert  Lunday,  text 
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limited  fellowship  exhibition  schedule,  nor  its 
tiny  Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery.  By  using  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  as  an  auxiliary 
venue,  Work  Center  fellows  have  the  flexibility 
to  pull  out  all  the  stops,  which  is  what  the 
FAWC  is  supposedly  all  about.  At  a time  when 
arts  institutions  are  under  financial  (and 
political)  siege,  the  Art  Association's  generosi- 
ty is  gratifying  to  see.  Their  cooperative  spirit 
enriches  not  only  immediate  members  and 
fellows,  but  the  public  as  well. 

The  Provincetown  Art  Association,  as  both 
a public  forum  for  the  experimental  and  keeper 
of  the  colony's  flame,  has  learned  to  walk  the 
line  most  diplomatically,  presenting  an 
amazing  number  of  diverse  artists,  known  and 
unknown,  from  the  lower  Cape's  gay,  straight, 
and  no-longer-concerned-about-it  populations. 
Granted,  such  egalitarianism  sometimes  results 
in  a mediocre  leveling,  but  it  also  encourages 
and  allows  access  to  fresh,  idiosyncratic  work, 
which  is  a strength  of  this  area.  Though  it 
sometimes  seems  everyone  north  of  Eastham 
calls  themselves  an  artist,  honest  self- 
expression  is  taken  seriously  at  Art  Associa- 
tion member  shows. 

And  unlike  many  art  associations,  one  is  less 
likely  to  find  the  ersatz  seaside  motif,  the  stock 
calendar-scene  or  tourist  watercolor,  and  more 
likely  to  find  rustic  assemblage,  poignant 
expressionistic  painting,  political  and  sexual 
themes.  Best  of  all,  the  work  of  the  widely 
esteemed  are  often  displayed  next  to  that 
home-grown  esthetic.  1 particularly  enjoyed 
seeing  the  assemblage  of  Steph.  Gorkii,  a prin- 
cipal Makeshift  artist,  hung  alongside  Robert 
Motherwell's  collage  in  the  Assembled  Image 
exhibition  three  years  ago.  At  the  time,  Gorkii 
was  incredulous  that  his  work  would  even  be 
considered  for  this  show.  Now,  three  years 
later,  a continuing  stream  of  names  unknown 
(at  least  to  me)  crop  up  in  year-round  member 
shows.  And  nearly  every  exhibition  contains 
someone  who  warrants  watching. 

Some  might  call  Long  Point  Gallery  the 
other  end  of  the  qualitative  spectrum,  but  even 
this  quintessential  establishment  gallery  has 
recently  done  an  unprecedented  thing.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  existence,  it  has  taken  on  new 
members— Paul  Bowen,  Gilbert  Franklin,  and 
Robert  Beauchamp.  Some  wondered  whether 
Long  Point  members  would  fill  the  opening 
left  by  the  1991  death  of  Robert  Motherwell, 
or  allow  their  membership,  at  that  point  down 
to  eleven  from  its  original  fourteen,  to  slowly 
dwindle  away.  Though  no  one  was  added 
following  Fritz  Bultman's  death  in  1984,  it 
looks  as  Aough  Long  Point,  the  gallery  which 
can  take  substantial  credit  for  jump-starting 
Provincetown's  rejuvenation  back  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  has  chosen  to  regenerate  itself.  These 
added  artists  should  spark  a new  and  different 
chemistry  in  Long  Point  shows. 

Overall,  Provincetown's  fluid  gallery  and 


Gilbert  Franklin.  Torso,  1992,  plaster 

exhibition  situation  is  a reason  young  artists 
come  here.  They  say  the  word  is  out  that  there 
are  good  galleries  here  where  the  work  is  seen 
by  not  only  a supportive  community  of 
serious  artists  but  a steady  stream  of  New  York 
and  Boston  collectors,  dealers,  curators,  critics 
and  other  art  world  types  during  most  of  the 
year.  Painters  Polly  Burnell  and  l^chard  Baker 
say  it's  relatively  easy  to  get  into  a gallery  in 
town.  “It's  malleable.  It's  really  in  your  own 
hands  here,  in  a way  that  it's  not  in  a city, 
where  you  really  have  to  hang  out,  meet  the 
right  people,  become  part  of  the  social  scene," 
says  Baker,  who  just  last  year  signed  on  with 


Paul  Bowen,  Untitled,  wood 

Collection  of  the  Swiss  Bank  Corporation,  New 

York,  courtesy  of  Jack  Shainman  Gallery 


the  Washburn  Gallery  in  New  York  Gity. 
“Even  though  you  can  become  part  of  the 
social  scene  here  if  you  want  to,  it  is  still  real- 
ly informal,  even  at  openings.  There  isn't  the 
networking  and  posturing  that  go  on  at  open- 
ings in  city  galleries." 

“Plus,"  says  Burnell,  “there  are  connections 
here  to  the  New  York  and  Boston  art  scenes, 
really  good  connections.  And  people  look 
seriously  at  art.  Provincetown's  galleries  are 
one  of  the  many  great  things  about  this  place. 
And  it  seems  a lot  of  people  have  galleries,  or, 
like  the  Makeshift  people  . . . they  just  do  it 
themselves." 

The  iconoclastic  Makeshift  people  are,  in 
varying  ways,  proof  of  Provincetown's 
strength  as  an  art  community.  It  takes  a solid 
establishment  to  provoke  a salon  de  refuse,  an 
underground,  an  off-Broadway  or  an  East 
Village,  all  of  which  this  somewhat  amor- 
phous, rambunctious  group  has  been  com- 
pared to.  Makeshift  also  attests  to  the  strong 
climate  of  encouragement  for  the  arts  in 
general  in  the  town,  as  I suspect  at  least  some 
of  them  did  not  arrive  through  the  regulation 
art  school/MFA  route  to  making  art.  Largely 
a gay  and  lesbian  arts  movement,  with  roots 
that  trace  loosely  to  the  Girca  Now  gallery  that 
Kevin  Driskel  opened  on  Bradford  Street  in 
1988,  the  movement  gathered  steam  through 
Driskel's  two  consecutive  annual  Queer  Show 
AIDS  benefits,  which  attracted  national  atten- 
tion and  donations  of  works  by  David 
Hockney,  Robert  Mapplethorpe  and  McDer- 
mott/McGough.  Under  the  patronage  and 
leadership  of  Patrick  Glarke,  who  seems  to  be 
the  one  person  of  the  group  with  sustained 
management  and  organizing  skills,  the  move- 
ment pops  up  here  and  there,  in  various  rent- 
al spaces  and  seasonal  residences,  in  keeping 
with  its  name. 

The  Makeshift  esthetic  is  marked  by  a 
youthful  rawness  that  is  the  antithesis  of  old 
guard,  establishment  Provincetown.  Their 
work  most  often  takes  the  form  of  assemblage, 
homo-eroticism,  photo-based/graphic/text 
montages,  marked  by  a pervasive  rule-break- 
ing, post-modern,  gay-punk,  baroque  sensibi- 
lity. Much  of  their  work  also  seems  fairly  self- 
referential  and  self-absorbed,  an  attribute  that's 
become  a hallmark  of  today's  hip,  young,  ultra- 
conscious artist  psyches.  Everything  produced 
or  remotely  associated  with  them— exhibition 
announcements,  newspaper  reviews,  etc.— 
becomes  an  appropriated  ready-made,  work  of 
art.  1 have  in  my  own  files  a photocopy  of  a 
newspaper  review  1 wrote  of  Steph.  Gorkii's 
“Good  Spirits,  Bad  Spirits"  show  in  1990.  It 
has  been  flowingly  signed  by  Gorkii,  and 
numbered  29  out  of  a run  of  30— turned  into 
a Gorkii  limited  edition. 

Gorkii's  hubris  could  be  considered  a local 
example  of  the  “artist  as  personality"  cult  ram- 
pant in  the  larger  art  world;  forgivable. 
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even  entertaining,  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
produce  interesting  work,  which  he  has  and 
does.  Besides  the  ebullient  Gorkii,  Kevin 
Driskel  is  a regular  making  a serious  effort  at 
refming  his  work.  Others  who  have  developed 
an  increasingly  interesting,  recognizable  style 
include  photo-montage  sculptor  David 
Reichert,  painter  Michael  Landis,  and 
the  forehead  portraitist  Jonathan 
Blum,  who  occasionally  crops  up  in 
their  shows,  as  well  as  Amy  O'Brien^ 

Jennifer  Ditacchio,  and  Caroline 
Thompson.  The  painter  Felix  Pene 
du  Bois,  known  professionally  as 
Felix,  also  shows  occasionally  with 
Makeshift.  Her  early  paintings,  with 
their  saccharine  childhood  scenes, 
were  dubbed  by  hip  New  York  poet 
Rene  Ricard  as  coming  from  the 
“school  of  Delsey’^  (as  in  bathroom 
tissue)  in  an  Artforum  article  a few 
years  back.  Cookie  Mueller  wrote  of 
a SoHo  Felix  show  in  Details 
magazine:  “I  don^t  know  which  was 
more  overflowing— the  art  or  her.” 

However,  Felix's  large  painting  of  a 
pumpkin  patch,  shown  at  Makeshift's 
“Democracy”  show  last  fall,  was  less  purpose- 
ly banal  and  more  substantially  a painting. 

The  Makeshift  school  takes  its  name  from 
the  Makeshift  Salon,  which  operated  illegally 
in  a tiny  space  in  Union  Square,  next  to  the 
Universalist  Church,  for  two  seasons,  1989 
and  1990.  Clarke  says  they  used  to  take  the 
money  from  sales  in  the  back  alley,  since  they 
had  no  license  to  run  a business  there.  It  was 
the  scene  of  some  very  curious  opening  parties. 
On  one  Halloween  weekend,  the  interior  was 
covered  with  black  paint  and  sand,  and  a series 
of  large  Tom  Sawyer  and  Becky  Thatcher 
paintmgs  by  Felix  were  featured.  The  art  was 
literally  overshadowed  by  the  dark  ceiling  and 
walls,  the  thick  blue  air,  and  the  out-there 
costumes  and  hats  of  the  artists  and  attendees. 
At  another,  Reggie  Cabral  recalls  that  while 
he  was  negotiating  to  purchase  a piece  of  art, 
two  of  the  featured  artists  were  engaged  in  a 
fist  fight  on  the  gallery  floor.  “They  didn't 
bother  me  at  all,”  Cabral  says.  “When  they 
got  to  shaking  things,  a woman  came  up  and 
said,  ‘Alt  you  serious?  Look  what's  going  on 
here,  these  people  are  having  a fight!'  1 said, 
'What's  that  got  to  do  with  me,  I'm  just  buy- 
ing a picture.'  ” 

Cabral,  his  daughter  April  Cabral-Pitzner, 
and  others  associated  with  their  Atlantic 
House  Bar  have  been  steady  supporters  of  the 
Makeshift  artists.  They  provided  a room  in  the 
A-House  for  an  AIDS  benefit  last  season,  and 
with  their  usual  thoroughness,  Cabral  and  his 
assistant  Larry  Yahn  are  assembling  an  archive 
on  the  group.  Other  supporters  come  from  a 
cross-section  of  the  gay  and  straight  local  com- 
munity, as  weU  as  friends  and  summer  visitors 


from  New  York  and  Boston,  but  almost 
always  through  a connected  following.  Clarke 
says  he  doesn't  think  they  ever  sold  anything 
to  a casual  walk-in  off  the  street.  Indeed  I 
watched  one  tourist  family  wander  into  the 
Union  Square  space  once;  they  didn't  stay  long. 

Though  Makeshift  has  no  permanent 


Johathan  Blum.  Portrait  of  Stanley  Kunitz,  1989,  oil  on  canvas 
Collection  of  Reginald  Cabral 

"Although  we  do  not  know  each  other,  1 was  attracted  to  the  wisdom  I 
saw  in  his  eyes  and  forehead  " - lONATHAN  BLUM 


Patrick  Clarke,  reading. 

Photographs  on  wall  by  Robert  Hechler. 
edifice,  the  group  continues  to  be  an  all-around, 
year-round  happening.  They  hold  invitational 
parties  several  times  a year;  they  put  out  an 
edition  of  booklets,  called  “the  litde  paper  that 
we  do,”  largely  full  of  homo-erotic  images  and 
poetry;  they  make  handsome,  limited-edition 
silk-screened  exhibition  announcements  that 
they  say  recipients  sometimes  frame;  they  pro- 
duce equally  handsome  silk-screened  tee-shirts 
and  posters;  they  conduct  poetry  readings,  and 
this  past  winter,  they  ran  Video  Cafe,  a series 
of  usually  locally-produced  videos  in  a coffee 
house  setting  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Associa- 
tion. Among  the  tides  were  Jonathan  Morrill's 
Johnny  m Nfonsttrland,  which  starred  Makeshift 
people,  Henry  Cline's  Visible  Ghosts,  about 
Wellfleet  painter  J.  D.  Hall,  and  Mark  Birn- 
baum's  Light  Wave  (A  Video  Tapestry).  The  open- 
ing of  their  1991  end-of-season  “Democracy” 
show,  a characteristic  jumble  of  the  brash  and 
baroque,  packed  the  tiny  hippie  house  at  128 
Commercial  Street  to  standing-room-only. 
Later  in  the  fall,  at  his  winter  residence,  Patrick 
Clarke  exhibited  Robert  Hechler's  high-style, 
over-sized  photographs— polished  close-ups  of 


an  electric  plug,  a fishing  lure,  condoms,  a pro- 
peller, etc.  Makeshift  may  or  may  not  be  shift- 
ing toward  a more  refined  esthetic. 

Clarke,  seemingly  the  glue  that  has  held 
Makeshift  together,  is  a native  of  Salisbury, 
England,  and,  in  life  before  Provincetown, 
acted  at  the  Royal  Court  Theater  in  London, 
did  field  work  in  anthropology  in 
India,  lead  architectural  and  art 
history  tours  in  Paris,  and  owned  a 
gallery  in  SoHo,  where  he  showed 
the  emerging  work  of  Keith  Haring 
and  Kenny  Scharf,  (“before  they 
were  snapped  up  by  Tony  Shafrazi”). 
His  mission  with  the  Makeshift 
group  is  not  to  promote  any  one 
artist,  but  simply  to  further  the  ap- 
peal of  a “certain  school  of  art.”  He 
describes  that  look  as  “totally  eclec- 
tic ..  . anything  I look  at  and  think, 
d've  never  seen  those  two  things  in 
juxtaposition  before';  anything  that 
makes  me  feel  that  an  opinion  I 
previously  held  about  something  is 
now  pulled  into  question.  I like  to  see 
the  traditional  line  broken,  even 
though  I'm  actually  a very  conservative  per- 
son about  the  end  product,  the  way  things  are 
presented,  the  composition  and  such.  The 
roots  of  my  interest  in  art  go  back  firmly  to 
Georges  Braque  and  Picasso  and  the  people 
who  picked  up  an  anthropological  feeling 
about  mankind  . . . who  used  whatever  was 
around  them,  like  the  cave  painters.  It's  that 
truth,  that  honesty,  to  materials  and  feelings 
and  to  mankind  that  I think  is  really  impor- 
tant.” His  own  small  oil  paintings  in  Art 
Association  members'  shows  are  unpretentious 
and  touching  efforts,  attempts  perhaps,  to 
probe  his  own  anthropology.  This  summer 
Clarke  says  he's  planning  to  curate  a show  at 
the  Julie  Heller  Gallery,  put  on  a show  for  Felix 
at  the  Martin  House,  organize  the  Gay  Art 
Show  at  an  unannounced  venue,  and  continue 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  AIDS  Coalition  Arts 
Project. 

The  rise  of  Makeshift  has  helped  define  and 
then  begun  to  blur  a sensitive  schism  within 
the  arts  community  between  gay  and  straight 
artists.  Some  say  the  issue  is  self-generated, 
fueled  by  people  who  need  to  be  motivated 
by  that  issue.  One  youngish  straight  artist  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  identified  said,  “The  divi- 
sion is  perpetuated  by  the  fact  that  the  straight 
community  insulates  itself,  somewhat  along 
the  older  generational  lines,  while  the  younger, 
gay  community  tends  to  want  to  keep  that 
definition  of  itself  as  outsiders.” 

Another  young  straight  artist  observed  that 
openly  gay  artists  tend  to  be  invisible  to  the 
powers-that-be  in  certain  town  institutions. 
“I've  seen  ways  that  certain  things  have  hap- 
pened, that  events  get  incorporated  into  one 
set  of  artists  or  another,  and  then  the  other  side 
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side  uses  it  to  fuel  their  convictions.  There  is 
the  assumption  that  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center,  for  instance,  is  a straight,  elitist  place. 
There  really  are  several  art  scenes  in  town,  but 
there’s  only  one  that  the  old  guard  establish- 
ment tends  to  honor.” 

The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  fellows  this  last 
year,  however,  were  an  unusally  rich  cultural 
mixture  that  included  gay  men  and  women, 
African  American  and  Native  American  men 
and  women,  and  a native  of  Poland.  It  is 
perhaps  FAWC’s  system  of  application,  jury- 
ing and  awarding  fellowships  that  more  like- 
ly provokes  claims  of  exclusivity.  The  Univer- 
sal Fine  Objects  (UFO)  gallery  seems  to  strad- 
dle several  of  these  issues,  but  only  coinciden- 
tally, not  intentionally.  Run  by  Jim  Balia  and 
Albert  Merola,  the  gallery’s  artists  are  a mix 
of  men,  women,  gay  and  straight,  many  of 
whom  have  come  to  Provincetown  through 
the  Work  Center,  but  there  is  also  the  New 
York  or  Boston  artist  (Jacqueline  Fiumphries 
and  James  Hansen)  who  only  occasionally 
visit  Provincetown.  Balia  says  they  don’t  con- 
sciously choose  artists  on  ideological  or  life- 
style considerations,  but  instinctively  strive  in- 
stead to  reflect  “a  good  balance,  a reflection  of 
the  mix  within  the  town.”  The  work  in  UFO 
includes  painting,  sculpture,  abstract  and 
figurative  work,  technically  adept  and 
sophisticated,  which  Balia  says  he  feels  reflects 
both  the  personal  and  universal,  regardless  of 
whether  the  artists  are  overtly  drawing  upon 
their  personal  lives  or  not.  None  of  the  shows 
I’ve  seen  at  UFO  in  the  past  have  been  issue- 
oriented,  let  alone  multicultural. 


Duane  Slick,  The  Storyteller,  1992,  ink  on  vellum 

However,  an  artist  new  to  UFO  this  year, 
Duane  Slick,  a Native  American  who  just 
completed  two  fellowship  years  at  FAWC,  may 
edge  the  gallery  towards  that  current  trend. 
Slick  draws  upon  his  cultural  identity  for  im- 
agery and  performance,  incorporating  the 
mythic  figure  of  Coyote  throughout.  His  work 
direcdy  confronts  the  question  of  assimilation 


versus  cultural  identity,  a fundamental  issue  at 
the  root  of  most  of  Provincetown’s  divisive- 
ness. Sounds  like  good  medicine  to  me. 

Other  galleries  in  town  have  likewise  had 
no  compunction  about  mixing  the  main- 
stream with  the  maverick.  Berta  Walker,  now 
ensconced  in  her  new  Bradford  Street  space, 
has  taken  on  Steph.  Gorkii  this  season;  has 
shown  Townie  New,  a sometime  Makeshift 
artist  in  the  past;  and  has  intermixed  shows 
of  agitprop  conceptual  artist  Jay  Critchley  with 
a diversity  of  painters  like  Jim  Peters,  Anne 
MacAdam,  and  James  Lechay.  Nevertheless, 
Gorkii’s  debut  as  an  ^^establishment”  artist  is 
bound  to  be  good  Provincetown  theater— with 
performances  most  likely  at  Cafe  Express 
where  Gorkii  usually  holds  court. 

r ' 


Alicia  Henry,  Untitled,  1992,  oil  on  fabric  on  sheet 

Meanwhile,  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center’s  in- 
teresting mix  of  1991-92  fellows  has  filtered 
into  other  galleries  in  town.  The  Group 
Gallery  has  picked  up  Alicia  Henry,  a painter 
whose  vivid,  elongated  cut-out  figures  loom 
over  one’s  head  in  installation-like,  out-sized 
cartoon  figures  come  to  life.  Heruy,  an  African- 
American,  received  a second-year  FAWC 
fellowship  for  next  season,  along  with  sculptor 
Itty  Neuhaus,  whose  most  recent  work  is  an 
innovative  combination  of  Rona  Pondick, 
Louise  Bourgeois,  and  Mike  Kelly.  Neuhaus 
uses  squalid-looking  cast-off  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses to  refer  to  the  body,  to  sex,  and  to 
feminist  themes.  Both  women  will  add  com- 
pelling texture  to  the  fabric  of  Provincetown’s 
art  community. 

Typically,  but  not  always.  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  fellows  bring  to  Provincetown  a New 
York  art  world/graduate  school  sophistication- 
a heightened  awareness  of  SoHo  and  beyond. 
Just  as  interesting  are  the  young  artists  that 
show  up  on  the  Lower  Cape  seemingly  out 


of  nowhere,  people  like  Nicholas  Kahn  and 
Richard  Selesnick,  whose  highly  idiosyncratic 
work  pays  little  heed  to  New  York  hegemony. 
A collaborative  team  who  met  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  Kahn  and  Selesnick’s 
overall  program  consists  of  a very  involved  and 
developing  fiction  based  primarily  in  Scodand 
and  Southern  Europe,  concerning  various  in- 
terconnecting time  periods,  plots  and 
characters.  The  actual  work  shows  up  as  in- 
stallations and  displays  of  fake  artifacts  relating 
to  this  rambling  tale.  Its  convolutions  and  time 
shifts  suggest  a Bronte-esque  Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Ark,  though  their  preferred  model  is  closer  to 
Umberto  Eco’s  The  Name  of  the  Rose. 


Nicholas  Kahn  and  Richard  Selesnick 
Untitled,  1991 


At  this  writing,  Kahn  and  Selesnick  are  in 
Italy,  presumably  adding  yet  another  layer  to 
their  fantasy,  and  may  or  may  not  be  return- 
ing to  town,  though  they  are  having  a second 
show  this  year  at  the  East  End  Gallery.  Last 
fall,  1 visited  them  at  their  deep-chill  farmhouse 
in  Truro  and  learned  that  they  ended  up  in 
Provincetown  through  the  advice  of  a friend, 
Thoym  McCanna,  who  is  also  connected 
with  UFO,  Berta  Walker,  and  Makeshift.  The 
pair  spent  the  winter  of  1990-91  here  as  vir- 
tual recluses,  and  then  burst  upon  the  scene 
last  spring  in  an  exhibition  of  young  artists  at 
the  Art  Association.  They  said  they  have 
found  Provincetown  to  be  highly  receptive  to 
their  unusual  approach;  they  have  been  com- 
missioned to  paint  murals  inside  a private 
residence,  and  have  found  among  the  town’s 
visitors  a surprisingly  sophisticated  audience 
who  appreciate  their  often  arcane  illusions. 
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PILGRIM  MOINUMEINT  & 
FROVINCETOWrN  MUSEUM 


The  Pilgrim  Monument, 

dedicated  in  1910,  is  the  tallest 
all-granite  structure  in  the  United 
States.  It  commemorates  the 
landing  here  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
1620,  and  the  signing  at 
Provincetown  of  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  the  Mew  World  s first 
democratic  charter.  A unique 
system  of  ramps  takes  the  visitor 
to  the  top  for  a superb  view  of 
the  bay,  all  of  Cape  Cod,  and,  on 
a very  clear  day,  the  towers 
of  Boston. 

The  Provincetown  Museum 

exhibits  Provincetown  and  lower 
Cape  Cod  history  and  culture  — 
the  pre-Plymouth  story  of  the 
Pilgrims  (including  a quarter-scale 
model  of  the  Mayflower), 
shipwrecks,  whaling,  scrimshaw, 
figure-heads,  ship  models,  a 
captain  s cabin  from  a whaling 
ship,  period  rooms,  children's  toys, 
dollhouses,  Provincetown's  oldest 
fire  engine  (made  by  an  apprentice 
of  Paul  Revere),  early  Provincetown 
art,  a model  of  the  first 
Provincetown  playhouse  (where 
Eugene  O'neiM's  first  play  was 
performed),  treasure  and  artifacts 
from  the  pirate  ship  are  on  display 
in  a special  exhibit  at  the 
Provincetown  Museum. 

"The  Treasures  of  the  Pirate 
Ship  Whydah"  combines  a 
representative  sampling  of  treasure 
and  artifacts  recovered  from  the 
Whydah,  such  as  weaponry, 
jewelry,  currency,  and  personal 
effects  of  the  pirates,  with  the 
story  of  the  Whydah  and  her 
captain,  a frustrated  treasure 
hunter  turned  pirate,  "Black  Sam  " 
Bellamy.  A major  feature  of 
the  exhibit  is  the  working 
conservation  laboratory. 

For  Information  contact! 

Cape  Cod  Pilgrim  Memorial  AsaoclaUon 

Post  Office  Box  1125 
Provincetown.  Massachuaetts  02657 
Teiepbone:  (508)  487- 1310 


Sun  Gallery 

242  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  • (508)  487-3444 


NANCY  NICOL 


JOSEPH  T.  PATRICK 


427  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
(508)  487-9669 

Established  I960 

Paintings,  pastels  & drawings 
by  Eva  De  Nagy 

17th  century  Phillipine  Santos 

Ivory  and  semi-precious  stone  carvings 

Bronzes  from  Nepal 

African  & Asiatic  art 

Jewelry  designed  by  Eva  De  Nagy 

Also  paintings  by  Erno  De  Nagy, 
1881-1952,  American-Hungarian  artist. 


Open  Daily  10  am  to  2 pm, 
and  7 to  10  pm 

Off  season  by  appointment 


The  Cape  Cod 
School  of  Art 

— established  1899  - 

Dedicated  to  the  teaching  philosophy  of 
Charles  Hawthorne  and  Henry  Hensche  and 
the  tradition  of  American  Impressionism 

Director  Lois  Griffel 
will  have  a show  of  recent  paintings  at 
Rice-Polak  • August  21,  1992 

The  Buttery,  432  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  • 487-1052 


Lois  Griffel  "Sunlight  & Rhododendrons,”  oil,  24  x 28 

Call  487-0101  for  summer  schedule  and 
more  information  about  the  School 
48  PEARL  ST.  • PROVINCETOWN  • MA 


Zoltan  Qluck 

ARTIST  REPRESENTATIVE 


A.  Sehring,  “Study  of  Solitary  Hunter” 

Representing  noted  European  and 
American  artists  for  35  years, 
including  A.  Sehring, 

H.  Claude  Pissarro,  Delaru 
and  many  more 

398  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-1529 

1 1 Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
NYC  10023  • 212-873-3097 
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“This  is  the  first  time  weVe  been  living  and 
showing  in  the  same  place  and  getting  the 
feedback  direcd)^’  says  Kahn.  “It’s  nice  to  be 
connected.  Before  we  were  always  divorced 
from  the  community.  The  plan  is  to  travel 
around  Europe,  but  to  keep  our  Provincetown 
connection.  The  landscape  here  has  been  a big 
influence.  We  do  a lot  of  walking  down  to  the 
Pamet  marshes.  The  fantastic  light  reminds  us 
of  certain  Renaissance  paintings,  the  dunes 
remind  us  of  Scotland’s  strange  moors,  and  it 
all  goes  back  into  the  work.  It’s  wonderful  that 
culture  and  nature  are  still  here.” 

Selesnick  and  Kahn  say  that  among  the 
artists  in  town  whose  work  they  relate  to  are 
Paul  Bowen,  Richard  Baker,  and  PoUy  Burnell. 
The  names  of  these  three  respected  artists,  in 
fact,  show  up  quite  frequently  among  the 
various  camps.  Perhaps  they  make  a particular 
effort  to  relate  to  all  the  sides  in  the  “us  and 
them”  wars.  Both  Burnell  and  Baker,  who  was 
recendy  a two-year  fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center,  and  now  Visual  Coordinator, 
have  belonged  to  several  of  the  town’s  layers— 
first  as  summer  people,  then  as  “townies,” 
before  Baker’s  connection  to  the  Center.  They 
remember  what  it  was  like  to  be  new  and  un- 
known, outsiders  to  the  legendary  “Art  Colony” 
“Scary;”  recalls  Baker.  He  didn’t  consider  him- 
self part  of  the  art  scene  for  some  time  after 
coming  here  to  work  summers  about  10  years 
ago.  “It  had  that  historical  weight  to  it,  that 
^colony’  feeling.  And  then  there’s  that  whole 
thing  that  if  you  stay  for  a winter,  it  makes  you 
or  breaks  you.  But  you  are  not  really  part  of  it 
unless  you’re  here  more  than  two  seasons.” 


Richard  Baker,  Untitled,  1991,  oil  on  canvas 
Courtesy  Washburn  Gallery,  New  York 


But  Burnell,  who  moved  here  year-round 
from  the  start,  adds,  “There  really  are  suppor- 
tive art  communities  here,  you  can  easily 
assimilate  yourself.  If  you  don’t  fit  in  with  one 
group,  you  can  easily  fit  in  with  another.” 
They  agree  that  the  essence  of  the  place  has 
much  to  do  with  traditional  roots  that  have 
grown  into  a tangle  defying  codification.  Prov- 


incetown is  yet  another  manifestation  of 
nature’s  chaos  josding  with  culture’s  control, 
as  it  should  be.  “1  guess  the  whole  idea  of  be- 
ing an  artist  involves  the  utmost  of  personal 
freedom,  and  that’s  what  this  whole  place  is 
about,”  says  Baker.  “Some  people  are  not 
threatened  by  new  ideas,  others  are,  which  is 
where  a lot  of  the  older  people  are  coming 
from  concerning  the  new  groups,  the  new 
people  who  are  getting  attention.  This  is  a 
struggle  everybody  has,  even  lions  in  the  wild, 
gorillas  in  the  forest  . . . .” 

“Gorillas  in  the  dunes’/  Burnell  injects. 

“There’s  the  title  for  your  article,”  Baker  says 
to  me.  “I  can’t  wait  to  see  the  movie.”  ■ 

Anne  Lloyd  writes  for  Art  in  America,  Sculpture, 
and  other  publications.  She  has  recently  been 
named  Programmer/Curator  for  the  Higgins  Art 
Gallery  at  Cape  Cod  Community  College. 


Henry  Geidzahler  and  Duane  Slick  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center,  1991 


SHIFTY  PRODUCTIONS  PRESENTS 

INDEPENDENTS 

PROVINCETOWN  .S08-487-()420 


TO  AN  ATHLETE 
DYIN6  YOUNC 

HOMOEROTIC 
P H OTOO  R A P H I C 
ASSEMBLAGES  BY 
S T E P H.  G O R K I I 

CURATED  BY  PATRICK  CLARKE 
AT  PRIVATE  SPACE,  5 SOMERSET 
IN  THE  FAR  EAST  END  OF  PTOWN 
19  - 10  AND  15  - 17  SEPTEMBER 
OPENING  5 TO  8PM  SATURDAY 
19  SEPTEMBER  1992 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PREVIOUSLY  UNSEEN 
WORK  FEATURING  LOGU  ARTISTS  FOR 
PROVINCETOWN  FALL  ARTS  FESTIVAL 
OPENING  FRIDAY  25  SEPTEMBER 
7 P.M.  AT  128  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PATRICK  CLARKE  & 
STEPH.GORKII  PRESENT 

GUILLOTINE 

WINDOWS 


STUDIO  SHOP 

ART  SUPPUES 
&FRAMDVG 


441  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-9119 


Save  Money  on  Your  Taxes 

SMALL  TOWN 
TAX 

YEAR  ROUND  TAX 
PREPARATION  SERVICE 


Wendy  Kinkaid  & Elizabeth  Wood 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-4646 
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PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 


CLIBBON  GALLERY 

120  Commercial  St.  • 487-3563  • Daily  10am-5pm 
Directors:  Robert  Clibbon  & Melyssa  Bearse 

A summer  galler>’  specializing  in  color  etchings  of  marine  and  animal  life,  romantic 
themes  and  dune  landscapes  by  Roben  Clibbon  and  Melyssa  Bearse. 

GALLERY  MATRIX 

168  Commercial  St.  • 487-3435  • Daify  I2n-4pm;  7pm-llpm 
and  by  appointment  • Director-.  David  Simpson 

A new  gallety  featuring  contemporary  Provincetown  and  Lower  Cape  artists.  Open 
weekends  through  the  year. 

OPERA 

167  Commercial  St.  • 487-2504  • Daily  year  round 
Featuring  work  by  jonathan  Blum  and  Jonathan  Summit.  A full  service  jewelry 
store  displaying  the  finest  of  European  & American  designers.  Crystal  by  Baccarat. 
LaUque,  Orrefors,  St.  Louis  & Swarovski. 

SOLA  GALLERY  II 

167  Commercial  St.,  No.  5 • 487-6552  • Daily  llam-5pm;  7pm-10pm 
Directors:  C.  Barry  Hills  <&  Cristina  Sola  Hills 

Wtorks  by  Cape  Cod  artists,  contemporary  international  graphics,  modem  masters, 
19th  & 20th  century  Japanese  prints,  rugs,  ceramics,  wooden  vessels,  fine  gifts. 

IMPULSE 

188  Commercial  St.  • 487-1154  • Daily  lOam-llpm 
Director:  Frederick  D.  Bayer 

Contemporary  American  crafts  including  a selection  of  kaleidoscopes,  fine  gold 
and  silver  "Art  to  Wear"  jewelry,  and  extensive  autograph  galleiy. 

CORTLAND  JESSUP  GALLERY 

234  Commercial  St.  • 487-4479  • Daily  11am- 11pm 
Director:  Cortland  Jessup 

New  painting,  sculpture  & photography.  Representing  established  and  emerging 
artists  working  in  a variety  of  media,  especially  photography. 

WOHLFARTH  GALLERIES 

234  Commercial  St.  • 487-3721  • Daily  June  through  October 
Director:  Vinnie  Wohlfarth 

American  Impressionism,  in  the  tradition  of  Hawthorne  and  Hensche-still  life, 
landscape  & sculpture.  Also  showing  selected  Provincetown  & Cape  Cod  artists. 

JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 

2 Gosnold  St.  • 487-2169  • On  the  Beach  • Parking 

Daify  1 lam-1 1pm  & by  appointment  • Director:  Julie  Heller 

Work  by:  Avery,  Zorach,  L’Engle,  Marantz,  Bailey,  Clymer,  de  Groot,  Hofmann. 

Chaffee,  Knaths,  Diehl,  Wfeinrich,  Hawthorne,  Walkowitz,  Grant,  Hensche,  Sterne. 

New  works  by  Bruce,  Gavann,  LaMotta,  Mainelli,  Marshall,  Mockler. 

STELLWAGEN  GALLERY 

306  Commercial  St.  • 487-4482  • Daify  10am-4pm;  7pm-lam 
Director:  Mel  R.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Gallery  featuring  established  and  "emerging"  local  and  regional  artists  and 
craftsmen.  A variety  of  styles  and  media;  exhibitions  rotate  weekly.  Framing. 

EYE  OF  HORUS  GALLERY 

7 Freeman  St.  • 487-9162  • Daify  12n-6pm;  Fri.  & Sat.  12n-10pm 
Director:  Carol  Tdylor 

A high  quality  custom  frame  shop  and  a gallery  specializing  in  the  works  of 
Provincetown  artists. 

PILGRIM  MONUMENT  & PROVINCETOWN  MUSEUM 

High  Pole  Hill  • 487-1310  • Jufy-Sept.  9am-9pm;  Dec.  thru  March  9am-4  pm; 
• Rest  of  year  9am-5pm 

Museum  of  Cape  and  Provincetown  history,  whaling,  shipwrecks,  early  Prov- 
incetown art,  pre-Plymouth  history  of  the  Pilgrims  and  much  more.  Special 
exhibition;  Treasures  of  the  pirate  ship  Whydah. 

ELEMENTS 

338  Commercial  St.  • 487-4351  • Open  Daify 
Directors:  Ben  Kettlewell  & Claudia  Gal 

Handcrafted  jewelry  from  over  60  designers  in  gold,  sterling  and  mixed  media. 
Also  a large  collection  of  art  glass,  raku,  iron  work,  and  international  music. 

KENNEDY  GALLERY 

353  Commercial  St.  • 487-3896  • Daify  lOam-llpm 
Director:  Frederick  H.  Schulenberg 

A collection  of  original  watercolors  and  oil  paintings  by  Robert  E.  Kennedy  & 
Michele  Richard  Kennedy.  Also  works  by  St.  George,  Chalmers,  Freda,  and  Sierak, 
bronze  sculpture  by  Mach  and  alabaster  works  by  Canedy. 

ELLEN  HARRIS  GALLERY 

355  Commercial  St.  • 487-1414  or  487-0065  • Daify  llam-llpm;  weekends 
thru  the  winter  • Directors:  Ellen  Harris  Winans  & Elsbeth  Hino  • 24th  season 
A gallery  of  fine  arts  & fine  crafts  in  all  media.  Exhibitions  of  works  by  Al  Davis, 
M.  Davis,  Farrow,  Greene,  Hayward,  Kogan,  Neily,  Pecora,  Roark,  and  Westcott. 


HALCYON  GALLERY 

371  Commercial  St.  • 487-9415  • Open  Daify  • Director:  Suzanne  Larsen 
A gallery  of  Art  to  Wear,  featuring  handmade  clothing  and  jewelry  by  American 
artists,  and  hand-blown  glass  and  decorative  items.  Open  year  round. 

LLAMA  GALLERY 

382  Commercial  St.  • 487-2921  • Daify 

Directors:  JoAnn  Eisemann,  Elizabeth  Flynn  & Phil  Gavem 

10th  Season.  Fine  international  folk  art.  Oriental  rugs  and  kilims,  jewelry,  tapestries 

& selected  tribal  works  from  Dogom,  Yoruba,  Kuba,  Senufo,  Ibo,  Fang,  Baule  and 

other  major  African  tribes. 

PACKARD  GALLERY 

418  Commercial  St.  • 487-4690  • Daify  llam-4pm;  7pm-llpm 
Off  season:  weekends  by  appointment  • Director:  Leslie  Packard  • Parking 
A family  gallery  operating  in  an  elegant  old  church  featuring  well-known  landscape 
artist  Anne  Packard  and  contemporary  artist  Cynthia  Packard. 

UFO-UNIVERSAL  HNE  OBJECTS  GALLERY 

424  Commercial  St.  *487-4424  • Daify  llam-llpm  • Director:  Albert  Merola 
A contemporary  art  gallery  representing:  Bailey,  Baker,  Balia,  Bell,  Chemow,  Flax, 
Hansen.  Humphries.  Klauber,  Upton,  Lyman,  McCanna,  Mead,  Mitchell,  Rey,  Slick, 
Wekstein.  Modem  & contemporary  masters  print  collection. 

EVA  DE  NAGY  ART  GALLERY 

427  Commercial  St.  • 487-9669  • Daify  10am-2pm;  7pm-10pm 

Off  season  by  appointment  • Director  Eva  De  Nagy 

Established  1960.  Works  by  Eva  De  Nagy;  17th  century  Philippine  Santos;  ivory 

& semi-precious  stone  carvings;  bronzes  from  Nepal;  African  & Asiatic  art;  jewelry 

by  Eva  De  Nagy.  Paintings  by  Emo  De  Nagy,  1881-1952. 

EAST  END  GALLERY 

432  Commercial  St.  • 487-4745  • Daify  llam-4pm:  7pm-llpm 
or  by  appointment  • Director:  Bunny  Pearlman 

Featuring  Provincetown  artists:  Cohen,  Costello,  Masters,  M.  Gross,  Thbitha  Vevers, 
and  more  recent  Provincetown  painters  Kahn,  Selesnick  & Vallon.  Also  Zeichner 
& Pottle,  and  two  new  sculptors  Pitcher  & Schwartz. 

RICE/POLAK  GALLERY 

432  Commercial  St.  • 487-1052  • Daify  llam-llpm 
Directors:  Marla  Freedman  6i  Richard  Polak 

Paintings,  assemblages,  graphics,  photography,  sculpture.  Art  glass  and  clay. 
Special  exhibitions  by  Griffel,  Keyton,  LeBow,  Regis,  Winfield,  Ew^d,  Rosenthal, 
Kerby,  LaPointe,  Touby,  Crocker,  Amicosante,  Barsumian,  and  others. 

HARVEY  DODD  GALLERY 

437  Commercial  St.  • 487-3329  • Daify  llam-llpm  • Director  Harvey  Dodd 
A gallery  of  Dodd's  expressive  artwork  in  varied  media,  subject  matter  and 
approach.  The  33rd  season. 

PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  & MUSEUM 

460  Commercial  St.  • 487-1750  • Daify  July  & August  12n-4pm;  7pm-10pm 
One  of  the  foremost  art  museums  in  the  country  with  a permanent  collection 
of  regional  art  from  the  past  80  years.  Organized  in  1914.  Special  exhibitions, 
juried  shows,  concerts,  slide  shows  and  special  events  all  year. 

LONG  POINT  GALLERY 

492  Commercial  St.  • 487-1795  • Daify  llam-3pm;  8pm-10pm 
or  by  appointment  • Director:  Mary  Abell 

Fifteenth  year.  Works  by:  Beauchamp,  Boghosian,  Bowen,  Bultman,  Cicero, 
Franklin,  Fromboluti,  Giobbi,  Hopkins,  Manso,  Motherwell.  Resika,  Rothschild, 
Simon,  Speyer  and  Vevers. 

RISING  TIDE  GALLERY 

494  Commercial  St.  • 487-4037  • Daify  llam-4pm;  8pm-10pm 
Director:  Sara  London  • Openings  Sundays:  6-8pm. 

Featuring:  Edwards,  Garbers.  Hall,  Halvorsen,  Hurwitz,  Macara,  Petersen,  Phillips, 
Piper,  Ray,  Rogovsky,  Seccareccia,  Shainberg,  Sims,  Sinclair  & Watts. 

BERTA  WALKER  GALLERY 

208  Bradford  St.  • 487-6411  • Daify  llam-4pm;  7pm-10pm 
or  by  appointment  • Director:  Berta  Walker 

Provincetown-affiliated  artists  including  Critchley,  Dunigan,  Fried,  Gorkii,  Henry, 
Kahn,  Lechay,  MacAdam,  Mangan,  Margo,  McCannel,  Pepitone,  Peters,  Resika, 
Strong,  Trieff,  Winter,  & Whorf 

PROVINCETOWN  GROUP  GALLERY 

288  Bradford  St.  • 487-0275  • Daify  12n-5pm;  7pm-9pm  Weekends 
Director:  Dyan  Rey 

Representing:  Bomeisler,  Burnell,  de  Groot,  Dunigan,  S.  Del  Deo,  Dukess, 
Forsberg,  Horowitz,  Eun-Ju  Kang,  McD.  Miller,  Pace.  Padgett,  N.  Wfebb,  P.  Webb, 
Yarborough. 

PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 

P.  0.  BOX  242  • PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
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ARTIST  S’  STATEMENTS 


Letter  from  Abroad 

Athens,  Greece 

The  progress  of  the  20th  century  has  been 
certified  by  revolutions,  and,  as  art  mirrors  life, 
artistic  revolutions  have  reflected  the  inner 
structure  of  modern  art's  mechanism.  But 
while  art  historical  movements  required  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  reveal  themselves,  modernism 
has  unveiled  its  revolutionary  findings  in  an 
increment  of  time  closer  to  the  decade  than 
the  century.  The  unnatural  pace  of  modernism 
created  a revolutionary  breakthrough  every  10 
years.  Let  us  pause  to  think  whether  some- 
thing is  worth  considering  in  this  all-too- 
famihar  scenario.  De  Kooning's  Woman  series 
of  the  mid-'60s  were  done  when  abstract  ex- 
pressionism not  only  was  not  prevalent  but 
was  becoming  obsolete.  Yet  were  not  the 
woman  paintings  new  and  important?  If  yes, 
then  how  could  painting  in  a style  that  had 
ended  produce  new  and  important  work? 
These  questions  may  have  been  relevant  in  the 
mid-'60s  but  they  are  especially  so  today  when 
modernism  itself  has  ended. 

- ARIS  LOGOTHETIS 

Art  House  Odeon 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  1. 

To  the  degree  that  it  reflects  its  time  and  socie- 
ty, all  contemporary  art  can  be  said  to  address 
the  question,  “Who  are  we  now?"  “Iden- 
tities," the  inaugural  exhibition  of  Art  House 
Odeon  features  15  artists:  Nohra  Barros,  Mar- 
tin Buder,  Michael  Buder,  Nanette  Carter, 
Mary  Diamond,  Gaye  Ellington,  Ronald  Gon- 
zalez, Michi  Itami,  Rosalind  Letcher,  Morgan 
Monceaux,  Maria  Pessino,  Francisco  Sainz, 
Ulek  Tosher,  Burton  Woods,  and  myself.  We 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  by  exploring 
our  personal  histories  and  diverse  ethnic  and 
cultural  backgrounds.  Five  countries  of 
origin— Cuba,  Columbia,  Poland,  Spain,  and 
the  US.— are  represented.  The  ancestry  of 
those  bom  here  include  African,  English,  Irish, 
and  Japanese. 

The  works  range  from  intimate  family  por- 
traits to  paintings  documenting  social  and 
political  struggle  to  creations  which  celebrate 
or  reinterpret  religious  or  spiritual  imagery. 
“Homed  Figure"  by  Ronald  Gonzalez  is  a pro- 
found work.  Part  of  a series,  “Just  Below 
Heaven,"  the  figure  is  the  embodiment  of 
demonic  power  and  suffering— part  beast,  part 
fallen  angel.  This  is  not  a demon  of  defiance, 
but  rather  one  of  human  vulnerability. 

- JENNIFER  CROSS 


Ronald  Gonzalez,  Horned  Figure,  1991 

Susan  Baker 
Memorial  Museum 

North  Truro 
Provincetown 

By  turns  funny,  poignant,  political,  thought- 
provoking,  Susan  Baker's  work  is  always  live- 
ly. She  is  a contradiction:  a serious  humorous 
artist,  equally  at  home  working  in  black  and 
white,  or  with  an  exuberant  palette.  She  has 
worked  on  the  Cape  since  1969  when  she  was 
a painting  fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 
The  whimsical  papier  mache  creatures  with 
which  she  is  most  often  associated  are  recent- 
ly juxtaposed  in  her  studio  with  new  land- 
scapes of  Italy,  France,  and  Provincetown.  For 
all  its  bold  color  and  expressive  form,  her  work 
always  maintains  a base  in  reality  and  contains 
a kernel  of  truth.  Her  artist's  books,  for  which 
she  has  won  awards  from  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  residencies  from  the 
Women's  Studio  Workshop  and  the  Visual 
Studies  Workshop,  are  wry  commentaries  on 
the  foibles  of  man,  woman,  and  beast.  Her 
museum  is  located  in  downtown  North  Truro 
and  is  the  center  of  a joyous  atmosphere.  Her 
museum  franchise  in  Provincetown,  a tiny 
kiosk  hawking  her  books,  silkscreens,  and  cof- 
fee mugs,  sells  souvenirs  worth  saving. -SUSAN 
BAKER  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Susan  Baker 


Blue  Heron  Gallery 

Wellfleet 

No  other  painting  is  as  visually  exciting,  or 
strikes  such  a deep  chord,  as  the  air,  atmos- 
phere, and  light  that  can  be  felt  in  impressionist 
painting.  I want  my  paintings  to  focus  on  the 
intimate  view,  the  small  slice  of  life  that  evokes 
an  emotional  response  as  big  as  an  actual 
memory.  I discovered  that  an  artist  must 
develop  as  a person  in  order  to  develop  as  an 
artist,  and  that's  why  I'm  striving  to  be  a stu- 
dent of  nature.  - MONTE  BECKER 


Monte  Becker,  Among  the  Rhododendrons,  oil 


In  my  still  lifes  1 treat  the  mantel  as  a stage, 
so  any  given  object  takes  on  the  character  of 
a player  in  a play,  and  the  background  can 
become  a backdrop  of  sea,  sky,  or  any  other 
environment.  - JAMES  CARTER 
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James  Carter 


Painting  is  where  I stash  my  secrets.  I can  put 
my  thoughts  and  opinions  into  a picture.  If 
someone  looks  closely,  and  is  on  to  me,  it^s 
like  a great  conspiracy.  I really  treasure  those 
times.  — OLAF  PALM 


Olaf  Palm 


Watercolors  work  perfectly  for  me.  The 
essence  of  a subject  must  be  captured  quickly, 
the  spirit  of  a place  must  be  translated  into  free- 
flowing  paint.  This  spontaneity  is  something 
that  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  watercolor 
medium.  Sometimes  Pm  driving  by  a place 
Pve  seen  dozens  of  times.  All  of  a sudden  1 
must  paint  it!  One  can  never  improve  on 
nature,  but  suddenly  1 must  put  my  stamp  on 
it.  Such  was  the  case  when  “Spring's  Fancy" 
was  painted  last  spring  in  Provincetown. 

- DONALD  VOORHEES 


Donald  Voorhees,  Spring's  Fancy,  watercolor 


Cottontail  Art  Gallery 

Wellfleet 

For  many  years  1 have  been  working  in  the 
three-dimensional  impressionistic  style  utiliz- 
ing the  human  figure.  One  of  my  instructors, 
Meta  Warrick  Fuller,  was  a student  of  Rodin 
and  so  I have  been  influenced  by  his 
philosophy.  But  also,  living  here  on  the  Cape 
and  looking  at  the  paintings  of  Dionis  Owens, 
Carol  Wescott,  and  Lois  Griffel,  1 recendy  have 
been  painting  the  landscape  in  an  impres- 
sionistic style.  - BLOSSOM  NEWMAN 


Blossom  Newman 


Many  people  ask  if  1 can  do  portraits  from 
photographs.  1 reply,  portraits  done  from 
photographs  are  dead.  It  takes  person-to-person 
visual  and  audio  contact  to  capture  the  anima- 
tion of  the  person,  especially  young  children. 
1 love  the  sparkle  of  babies,  their  bright  eyes, 
drooling  mouths,  and  happy  patti-cake  hands. 
Of  course,  they  won't  sit  still.  1 don't  care.  I'll 
use  a hand  puppet  to  catch  their  attention. 
With  the  adult,  1 like  to  capture  the  hidden 
man  or  woman,  the  values,  goals,  and  desires 
of  their  hearts,  a glimpse  of  the  person  behind 
the  likeness.  I love  doing  portraits  because  I 
love  people.  - DIONIS  OWENS 


Dionis  Owens,  Portrait  of  Ruth,  oil 


1 use  abstract  design  in  my  composition  but 
I never  depart  from  the  sensidve  colors  I derive 
from  the  out-of-doors  study  of  grey  and  sun- 
ny day  colors.  - EDWIN  WENDELL  OWENS 


Edwin  Owens,  California  Terra-Cotta,  casein 


Cove  Gallery 

Wellfleet 

An  exhibition  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Gehenna  Press,  founded  by  Leonard 
Baskin,  sculptor  and  printmaker,  is  currently 
touring  the  nation.  At  a special  one-man  ex- 
hibition this  summer  at  the  Cove  Gallery  he 
will  be  showing  his  most  recent  woodcuts  and 
etchings  of  Sybils  and  birds  as  well  as 
lithographs  of  Native  Americans  and  figures 
from  the  Old  Testament.  One  of  the  images 
on  view  will  be  an  engraving  of  the  Portrait 
of  Wilfred  Owen  by  Ben  Shahn,  made  in 
1956  after  visiting  Ben  Shahn's  house  in  Truro. 
Mr.  Baskin  will  be  present  at  the  opening  on 
August  8.  - LARRY  & LIANE  BIRON 


Leonard  Baskin,  Portrait  of  Wilfred  Owen, 
wood  engraving  after  Ben  Shahn 


My  work,  monotypes  often  combined  with 
oil  pastel  and  collage,  involves  the  use  of 
simplified  shapes  and  bright,  harmonious 
colors.  1 have  an  optimistic  personal  vision  of 
human  relationships  and  of  the  world  around 
me.  I believe  that  the  energies  of  our  interac- 
tions are  magical,  mysterious,  and  intimate. 
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East  End  Gallery 

Provincetown 

Michael  Costello's  "Armageddon  of  an 
Anthropomorphic  God"  is  a richly  complex 
work  1 can  only  describe  in  snapshot  form. 
Consisting  of  180  small  drawings  arranged  in 
a grid,  what  we  see  are  a plethora  of  themes 
presented  several  times  over,  many  evolving 
cinematically  from  one  frame  to  the  next.  A 
martyred  Christ  becomes  an  angry  Lenin,  a 
statue  of  Buddha  decays  under  the  onslaught 
of  war  in  the  city  around  it.  The  Virgin  Mary 
appears  several  times,  blessing  various  violent 
actions  or  offering  absolution.  Costello  is  strug- 
gling here  with  Catholicism  and  history,  try- 
ing to  reconcile  phallocentric  culture  with 
more  humanistic  beliefs.  The  anguish  in  many 
of  these  images  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  such 
a struggle.  - SHAWN  HILL 

in  Bay  Windows,  July  4,  1991 


Michael  Costello 

Julie  Heller  Gallery 

Provincetown 

There  is  a point  spatially  which  encompasses 
the  complexity  and  multiplicity  of  experience 
as  it  is  perceived  in  a visual  sense.  The  pursuit 
is  for  a way  to  describe  such  concurrence  in 
the  purest  formal  language. 

- LORRAINE  MAINELLI 


Lorraine  Mainelli,  Boston,  oil  on  canvas 


And  it  is  important  to  me  to  aeate  images  that 
convey  these  good  feelings. 

- CARLA  GOLEMBE 


Carla  Golembe,  Sueno  des  Pescados  II,  monotype 

During  the  last  10  years  1 have  exhibited  often 
in  Colombia,  South  America,  and  have  had 
shows  in  three  major  cities,  Medellin,  Bogota, 
and  Cali.  Last  summer  I had  my  fifth  one-man 
show  at  the  Museo  de  Antioquia  in  Medellin 
where  1 showed  oils  and  acrylics  from  my  Park 
Series,  the  idea  for  which  1 had  conceived  on 
a previous  trip  to  Colombia.  My  last  trip  also 
inspired,  in  its  turn,  a new  series  which  1 am 
showing  this  summer  at  the  Cove  Gallery. 
The  subject  matter,  street  scenes,  grew  out  of 
sketches  made  while  walking  the  streets  of 
Medellin.  Throughout  my  years  of  creating 
images,  1 have  been  consumed  by  abstract 
painting  for  years  at  a time,  but  always  (so  far) 
I have  gone  back  to  representation,  and  every 
so  often  I am  drawn  back  to  subjects  from 
daily  life,  nudes,  still  lifes,  or  the  new  paintings 
I will  be  showing.  - JOHN  GRILLO 


John  Grlllo  in  studio  with  charcoal  drawing 


1 think  most  often  about  the  spirit  in  painting. 
The  spirit  of  painting.  If  1 look  at  an  ocean 
or  at  the  light  through  a doorway  or  window, 
1 am  shown  a palpable  presence.  The  un- 
nameable  reason-for-being  that  holds  me  fix- 
ed to  one  place,  silent.  There  are  moments 
when  one  must  stop  and  consider  oneself.  One 
must  stop  and  consider  the  boundaries  of  the 
body  and  of  the  other  bodies,  and  the  space 
in  between— the  electricity.  The  unnameable, 
horrible-beautiful  other  that  passes  through. 

- ANDREW  S.  MOGKLER 


Andrew  Mockler,  Herring  Cove,  oil 


1 am  most  interested  in  creating  contemplative 
works  that  trigger  an  emotional  response  from 
the  viewer.  1 am  engaged  in  a dialogue  with 
the  landscape  in  relationship  to  the  human 
spirit.  So  my  work  tends  to  be  human  in  scale 
and  more  suggestive  than  specific:  the  natural 
world  as  mirrored  by  the  internal  self,  the 
organic  impulse  and  tension. 

- JANIGE  LA  MOTTA 


Janice  La  Motta,  After  Albert  York,  Still  Life, 
1991,  oil  on  board 
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Hopkins  Group  Gallery 

Wellfleet 

The  Hopkins  Gallery  was  founded  10  years 
ago  as  a cooperative  of  14  artists.  Over  the 
years  the  gallery  shifted,  splintered,  evolved, 
and  slowly  emerged  as  a formidable  institu- 
tion in  the  Wellfleet  art  community.  Today  it 
is  owned  by  Ellen  Lebow,  River  Karmen,  and 
Marla  Freedman,  and  prides  itself  on  show- 
ing emerging  artists  who  are  not  neccessarily 
in  vogue.  Despite  this  country's  shift  toward 
conservatism  in  the  arts,  the  gallery  has  re- 
mamed  true  to  its  focus  and  become  an  un- 
common voice  in  the  local  art  scene. 

- MARLA  FREEDMAN 

1 work  from  nature  either  by  direcdy  observ- 
ing or  by  referring  to  it  in  a broader,  spiritual 
sense.  By  taking  my  place  within  nature  and 
leaving  myself  open  to  what  exists  there,  1 am 
exposed  to  a range  of  possibilities  that  are 
always  astonishing  and  fresh,  and  that  lie  at 
the  heart  of  artistic  matters.  Through  the  for- 
mal language  of  drawing  and  painting,  1 try 
to  give  a voice  to  these  experiences  and  remain 
willing  to  discover  and  grow.  - DONALD  BEAL 


Donald  Beal,  Study  of  Woods 


The  iconology  of  my  work  is  derived  from 
and  influenced  by  many  sources,  conscious 
and  unconscious.  Just  as  the  bird  assembles  its 
nest  from  a variety  of  found  objects,  my 
assemblages  are  a nest  of  symbols  made  from 
discarded  keys,  empty  eggshells,  and  other 
elements.  Bones,  the  foundation  upon  which 
history  has  been  built,  have  always  fascinated 
me.  I began  gathering  the  bones  of  sea  birds, 
looking  for  the  bright,  bleached  objects  on 
beaches  or  in  the  dunes.  Being  an  angular, 
bony  person  myself,  the  bones  I found  became 
transparendy  me,  and  the  more  I gathered 
them,  the  more  significant  they  became.  Some 
of  us  are  uncomfortable  with  bones  and  dead 
birds.  We  sometimes  see  them  as  a symbol  of 


the  end,  instead  of  the  transcendence  of  the 
everyday.  - RAYMOND  KiYTON 


Raymond  Keyton,  Treading  Sacred  Ground, 
assemblage 


Cortland  Jessup  Gallery 

Provincetown 

In  the  winter  of  1987  1 became  the  only 
photographer  to  have  a Polaroid  20  x 24 
camera  in  her  studio.  Only  five  were  built,  by 
hand,  by  E.  H.  Land.  1 am  not  interested  in 
pointing  my  camera  at  the  pathos  of  other 
people's  lives.  1 don't  try  to  reveal  or  probe  or 
capture  souls.  (If  any  soul  is  revealed,  it  is 
mine.)  1 am  moved  by  the  affection  and  the 
caring  that  people  have  for  each  other.  1 want 
to  create  with  my  subjects  the  evidence  that 
they  are  surviving  and  prevailing.  1 see  my 
photographs  as  proof  of  affectionate  en- 
durance. My  portraits  of  Allen  Ginsberg  have 
been  continuing  since  1980.  All  my  photo- 
graphs say  is  ihts  f^erson  lives  and  this  jaerson  was 
here.  - ELSA  DORFMAN 


Elsa  Dorfman,  Portrait  of  Allen  Ginsberg 


I'm  sometimes  asked  why  1 do  so  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  work.  The  answer:  because  1 
can.  My  work  has  always  been  about  pushing 
limits-my  own  and  those  of  my  audience.  I'm 
often  as  surprised  as  they  to  see  what  will 
come  next.  - F.  RONALD  FOWLER 


y 


F.  Ronald  Fowler,  Nocturne,  oil  on  canvas 


I am  a painter/sculptor  working  in  mixed 
media  (paper,  clay,  plaster,  styrofoam,  and 
wood),  encrusted  and  painted  wall  reliefs,  and 
totems  usually  installed  serially.  The  surfaces 
of  my  work  go  through  a complex  process  of 
transformation.  Stained  with  acrylic,  built  up 
with  layers  of  sand  and  marked  calligraphical- 
ly with  inks,  pastels,  and  finally  metal 
powders,  rubbed  on  and  scratched  away.  I use 
erosion  and  layering,  suggesting  involvement 
with  archaeology  and  evoking  the  essence  of 
passing  time. 

- JULIET  HOLLAND 


Juliet  Holland,  mixed  media  wall  relief 


Kendall  Art  Gallery 

Wellfleet 

Many  years  ago  Walter  Dorrell  left  a New 
York  business  career  to  pursue  painting  in 
watercolor.  Initially  drawn  to  the  Gape  to  paint 
its  ever-changing  landscape,  he  has  in  recent 
years  made  studio-produced  still  lifes  that  come 
in  rather  large  sizes.  Mastery  of  technique  has 
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freed  Dorrell  to  explore  many  themes  that 
often  seem  to  conjugate  cultural  history  and 
personal  psychology.  We  see  this  in  his  trans- 
formation of  old  cupboard  shelves  into  stair- 
ways to  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  in  the  playful 
explorations  of  Italianate  masks  that  reveal  as 
well  as  conceal,  in  literary  references  that  ques- 
tion or  elaborate  the  work  of  artists  who  con- 
tinue to  obsess  him  (Morandi,  Schiele,  Rothko, 
Matisse),  and  in  his  intense  study  of  the  con- 
temporary nude— all  performed  in  watercolor, 
the  lesser  medium.  Why,  for  example,  do  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Pompeii  emerge  in  recent 
work  as  a charged  set  of  images  asking  to  be 
explored  when  they  are  painted  in  a medium 
quite  removed  from  the  original  frescoes  that 
inspired  him?  Was  there  some  recent  storm  in 
the  artist’s  life  that  could  explain  his  sympathy 
for  the  doomed  painters  of  Pompeii  nearly 
2000  years  ago?  He  only  acknowledges  that 
he  did  indeed  face  the  same  kinds  of  esthetic 
challenges  these  ancient  artists  struggled  with. 
His  time  spent  with  the  Pompeiian  remains 
displayed  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York  led  Dorrell  to  undertake  this  new 
series.  Rich  in  their  recreation  of  color  and 
style,  the  velvety  blacks  one  has  seen  in 
previous  Dorrell  watercolors  set  off  the  play 
of  birds,  fruit,  and  classical  architectural  detail. 
The  artist  is  the  one  who  connects  things  for 
us,  who  re-claims  our  cultural  histories  and  in- 
dividual stories.  And  Dorrell  is  one  who  re- 
claims the  medium  of  watercolor  for  the 
serious  purpose  of  painting. 

- M.  C.  HOLMES 


T'. 


Walter  Dorrell,  Mask,  Figure  and  Pomegranate, 
watercolor 


Little  Pumpkin  Gallery 

Harwich 

Richard  Meehan  is  an  artist/writer/gardener 
who  often  wears  a red  baseball  cap.  His  true 
desire  for  anonymity  and  his  unwavering 


honesty  to  his  craft  is  rare  in  a world  amok 
in  artistic  egotism.  His  Little  Pumpkin  Studio 
holds  open  house  on  whim,  and  by  invitation 
only.  Mail  invitation  inquiries  to:  Litde  Group, 
Box  1365,  Harwich,  MA  02645.  Occasional 
showings  by  others.  - DAN  & NITA  DILLMAN 


Richard  Meehan,  City  Scenes,  wood  and  metal 


Long  Point  Gallery 

Provincetown 

Now  that  the  20th  century  is  approaching  its 
finale,  it  is  possible  and,  to  my  mind,  plaus- 
ible to  hold  that  its  greatest  single  invention 
in  art  is  that  of  the  collage.  One  of  collage’s 
masters  during  the  past  decades  is  Leo  Manso, 
whose  impeccable  sense  of  placement  and  of 
a musical  silence  amidst  a noisy  world  calls 
up  the  quattrocento  art  of  Manso’s  beloved 
Italy,  if  not  its  grandeur.  Mansc/s  work  is  small 
in  scale,  secular  and  intimate  in  its  subjects,  but 
no  less  implacable  in  its  ethical  integrity,  its 
esthetic  of  formed  sensuousness.  Seductively 


Leo  Manso,  Centurion,  1987 


beautiful  as  the  work  is  at  first  sight,  it  holds 
its  own  like  iron,  a visual  poetry  that  never 
compromises,  never  loses  its  inner  life.  Leo 
Manso’s  works  have  my  deep  respect,  as  does 
the  artist  as  a man. 

- ROBERT  MOTHERWELL,  March  1991 

Tony  Vevers  does  not  disappoint.  His  visual 
crossing-over  of  cultural  and  epochal  lines 
sculpts  a mental  travelling,  a search  for  divine 
fragmentation  via  a variety  of  ideological  in- 
fluences. — ANN  BRIGHAM 

Caf^e  Cod  Anttcjues  di  An,  October,  1989 


Tony  Vevers,  The  Search  for  Alexander, 
1992,  acrylic,  sand,  rope,  canvas 


Makeshift  Salon 

Provincetown 

The  Provincetown  Positive  / People  with  AIDS 
Coalition  is  dedicated  to  the  self-empower- 
ment of  people  with  AIDS.  Besides  other 
fundraisers  last  year,  including  the  annual 
Swim  for  Life,  we  held  a Gay  Art  Show  in 
Room  No.  1 upstairs  in  the  hotel  of  the  Atlan- 
tic House.  The  kindness  and  generosity  of 
April  Cabral-Pitzner  made  this  event  a great 
success  as  did  the  donations  by  50  local  artists. 
The  Provincetown  art  community  turned  out 
in  force  and  we  made  close  to  $5,000  after 
expenses.  As  curator  of  this  show,  I agreed 
with  the  other  directors,  Greg  Tice  and  Billy 
Forlenza,  that  we  should  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds as  part  of  an  art  therapy  program.  Thus 
the  Coalition  Arts  Project  provides  up  to  a 
dozen  stipends  to  local  HIV-positive  artists. 
Some  of  these  individuals  will  show  their 
work  this  August  at  the  new  Gay  Art  Show. 
I conclude  with  a piece  of  one  of  my  poems: 

In  the  heart  of  the  forest 
At  the  iif>  of  the  Cafe 
A lonely  bird  cries  for  his  mate 
Hofing  it  is  not  too  late 
To  build  a nest. 

- PATRICK  CLARKE-FUSSELL 
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Patrick  Clarke-Fussell  Photo  by  Steph  GorkN 

Gallery  Matrix 

Provincetown 

I have  tried  in  many  ways  to  deny  my  pain— 
to  run  from  it,  to  brush  it  off  deliriously  To- 
day my  satisfaction  comes  from  doing  what 
is  in  front  of  me.  1 stand  before  the  landscape 
and  resist  the  temptation  to  head  for  the  hills. 
Work  is  a function  of  the  active  expressive  life, 
and  if  it  comes  to  nothing,  one  is  still  left  with 
the  strengthening  knowledge  of  the  acting 
itself  (Vivian  Gomick).  This  land,  sea,  and  sky 
restore  me,  and  1 pay  homage  to  it  through  col- 
or and  composition.  It  is  only  when  1 find  my 
damaged  self,  own  my  sadness,  that  my  work 
becomes  integral  with  my  life.  1 balance  grief 
with  joy.  - JOHN  DiMESTICO 


John  DiMestico,  Route  6A,  1991,  pastel 

Mine  is  a narrow  and  concentrated  (though 
astigmatic)  vision  into  deep  space  cluttered  by 
quick  glances  at  the  roughly  implied  clumps 
and  bumps  closer  at  hand.  The  viewer  is 
continually  tempted  to  believe  in  one  thing, 
while  something  else  might  be  occurring.  The 
viewer  is  entitled  and  invited  to  believe  in  a 
deliberate  ambiguity,  a near  namelessness,  a 
constant  questioning  of  perceived  form  in 
order  to  encounter  a risk-filled,  complex,  deep 
space.  References  to  my  work  include  Guston, 
Gezanne,  Motherwell,  Hofmann,  Resika, 


Diebenkom,  Elizabeth  Murray,  Terry  Winters, 
John  Walker,  Bill  Jensen,  David  Park,  and  Joan 
Mitchell.  My  present  work  in  oil  is  about  self- 
germinated  light  that  arises  from  the  paint  and 
from  my  experiences  with  the  landscape.  The 
forms  are  almost-forms,  lyrical  and  moving, 
yet  edged  toward  the  tangible,  firmly  registered 
on  the  picture  plane— sort  of  Vivaldi  meets 
Depeche  Mode.  The  following  is  a recent 
morsel  from  my  journal:  “\  question  the 
pasteliness,  the  prettiness  (or  beauty)  of  the 
yellow-whitishness  of  the  light.  But  am  1 at- 
tacking the  paint  itself  or  the  negative  associa- 
tions 1 have  of  such  color?  Must  one  stab  each 
canvas,  like  a good  American?  Gan  strength 
be  communicated  via  whitened,  softer 
chromatics  and  slower  painting?  Am  1 afraid 
of  the  so-called  weakness,  vulnerability,  even 
femininity,  of  pastelly  color,  afraid  to  be 
associated  with  easy  polite  work?  Is  my  work 
polite?  If  it  is,  what^s  so  bad  about  being 
polite?”  - JOHN  RUGGIERI 


John  Ruggieri,  Rolfe  on  Light  Table,  1991, 
acrylic  and  charcoal  on  rag  paper 


The  outdoors  is  my  workshop.  Landscape 
painting  is  a friendly  confrontation  with 
nature  that  changes  by  the  minute.  This  1 
record  on  canvas.  - WILLIAM  VON  DER  HEYDT 


William  Von  Der  Heydt 


George  Zhouf's  recent  series  of  Elegies  can  be 
seen  and  felt  to  have  had  their  conception  in 
the  poetry  that  he  wrote  as  a young  man  in 
his  native  Gzechoslovakia.  Since  moving  to 
the  United  States,  now  many  years  ago,  learn- 
ing a new  language,  and  becoming  a painter, 
his  poetic  sensibility  has  come  to  visual  frui- 
tion on  canvas.  Personal  feelings  are  translated 
through  a series  of  signs,  markers,  and  glyphs 
which  occur  over  and  over  in  diverse  incarna- 
tions. The  colors  have  been  fine  tuned  and 
controlled  to  relate  to  the  shapes.  Black  is  the 
mortar,  used  to  forge  powerful  links  between 
the  disparate  ideas  and  images,  strengthening 
the  dramatic  feelings  that  obsess  him  and  all 
of  us.  Through  this  cacophony  of  shapes  that 
dominate  the  surface  of  these  canvases,  magic 
occurs— incantations  of  color  surge  in  and 
around  these  black  signs  and  mirrors,  like 
flames  of  fire  that  torture  the  human  soul. 
These  Elegies  speak  eloquently  of  life  and 
death  and  both  together.  Are  they  love  poems 
to  life  itself?  In  the  darkness  of  his  calligraphy 
is  the  sense  of  fear,  but  in  the  flame  of  light 
that  surrounds  these  images  is  his  hope. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  hope  laboring  under  the 
shadow  of  death  that  is  really  the  subject  of 
George  ZhouPs  work.  Just  as  at  twilight  when 
light  and  dark  hang  in  perfect  suspension,  so 
we  grasp  his  subterranean  impulses  and  feel 
them  resonate  in  our  visual  senses.  Opening: 
August  15.  - JOHN  GRILLO 


George  Zhouf,  Twenty  American  Years  in  Retro- 
spect, Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  December,  1991 


Misty  Harbor  Art  Gallery 

Provincetown 

1 feel  equally  comfortable  doing  an  abstract 
painting  or  a realistic  landscape.  1 am  like  a per- 
son who  is  able  to  switch  from  one  language 
to  another  in  the  same  sentence  without 
hesitation.  Abstraction  allows  me  total 
freedom  to  express  my  feelings  and  thoughts 
in  a very  personal  way.  Realism  is  capturing 
a scene,  mood,  light,  or  nature  at  a given  mo- 
ment as  it  appears  to  me  in  reality. 

- MIGHAEL  PETRINGA 
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Michael  Petringa 


I am  a small  person  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  world  surrounded  by  light  and  color^  paint- 
ing for  the  many  artists  that  are  within  myself. 

- VLADIMIR  VITKOVSKY 


Vladimir  Vitkovsky,  The  Explorer 


RIce/Polak  Gallery 

Provincetown 


Elli  Crocker,  Please  Don’t  Go  No.  7, 

1985,  mixed  media 

1 am  a painter  using  representational  imagery^ 
yet  striving  to  express  a spiritual  energy.  1 am 
challenged  by  the  problem  of  rendering  the 


physical  world,  but  1 want  to  confront  the 
metaphysical.  1 struggle  to  see  things  clearly, 
but  1 also  try  to  paint  what  cannot  be  seen. 
1 would  like  to  push  beyond  the  appearance 
of  things,  to  see  beyond  material  surfaces.  The 
act  of  painting  is  for  me  also  cathartic  and 
spiritual,  as  1 try  to  make  structure  and  mean- 
ing out  of  the  chaos  of  life. 

- ELLI  CROCKER 

1 do  not  do  preliminary  drawings  or  start  with 
a preconceived  idea  of  what  a piece  will  look 
like  when  it's  finished.  Instead  1 start  directly 
on  canvas  with  paint.  After  that,  it's  a matter 
of  responding  to  my  previous  choices.  What 
1 put  down  always  provokes  the  next  move, 
and  the  next,  until  finally  on  a good  day 
something  clicks  and  the  painting  seems 
resolved.  Some  of  my  best  paintings  have  10 
bad  paintings  underneath,  and  the  changes 
from  layer  to  layer  are  drastic.  Paul  Klee  talks 
about  working  until  a familiar  face  of  its  own 
emerges  from  a painting.  Klee  was  not  writing 
literally  about  faces— his  analogy  applies  as 
much  to  my  abstractions  as  it  does  to  my 
heads.  I've  worked  solely  in  black  and  white 
for  periods  of  time,  have  concentrated  on 
abstractions  for  the  last  six  years,  and  am  now 
limiting  my  subject  matter  to  heads  and  vary- 
ing the  scale  and  color  for  psychological  im- 
pact. While  1 am  usually  following  a thread 
that  extends  from  my  previous  work,  1 don't 
know  where  it's  leading  me  until  time  passes 
and  1 look  back.  This  sensation  is  very  ex- 
hilarating and  is  tied  to  an  attitude  regarding 
the  unravelling  of  life  in  a larger  sense.  Paint- 
ing reinforces  my  feeling  that  1 am  on  a great 
journey  to  an  unknown  destination  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  journey  is  endless. 

- SUSAN  EWALD 


Susan  Ewald,  Large  Head  No.  1, 
1992,  acrylic  on  canvas 


My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  express  my  love  of 
nature  through  my  paintings.  I'm  constantly 


stimulated  by  the  visual  world  and  because  of 
the  ever-changing  seasons  on  the  Cape  1 am 
never  at  a loss  for  subject  matter.  Choosing  is 
the  biggest  difficulty.  Perhaps  my  need  to  paint 
also  stems  from  the  desire  to  share  what  1 see. 
When  1 am  looking  at  a fence  of  roses,  my 
heart  sings.  Charles  Hawthorne,  who  founded 
the  Cape  School  of  impressionism,  said  it  was 
the  obligation  of  the  artist  to  help  people  see 
the  world  in  a new  and  beautiful  way,  and  this 
stricture  was  passed  on  by  Hawthorne  to  my 
teacher,  Henry  Hensche.  1 hope  my  paintings 
serve  as  a reminder  that  nature  is  precious  and 
fleeting  and  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  preserve  it.  - LOIS  GRIFFEL 


Lois  Griffel,  Hidden  Cottage^  oil 


Rising  Tide  Gallery 

Provincetown 

The  artist's  studio  is  the  temple  where  he  lives 
with  vital  objects  and  visual  stimulants. 
Giacometti  never  left  his  original  Paris  studio, 
poor  and  small  as  it  was,  although  the  time 
came  when  he  could  have  afforded  a larger 
one.  He  was  deathly  afraid  to  leave  his  habitat 
with  its  dust-coated  objects  which  he  never 
allowed  to  be  touched  for  fear  of  losing  con- 
tact with  his  world.  Similarly,  Picasso  never 
allowed  anything  in  his  studio  to  be  moved. 
Each  day,  in  my  studio,  1 swear  allegiance  to 
myself. 

- ETHEL  EDWARDS 


Ethel  Edwards,  The  Muscial  Rock  on  which  the 
Traitorous  Siren  Died 


For  almost  20  years  my  work  has  been 
primarily  concerned  with  imagery  of  the  built 
environment,  particularly  industrial  and  urban 
architectural  structures.  1 am  especially  in- 
terested in  the  way  light  defines  complex 
forms  of  pipes,  tanks,  beams,  machinery,  and 
the  varied  surfaces  of  concrete,  brick,  wood. 
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and  glass.  For  me  there  is  a strong  element  of 
sculptural  logic  in  these  purposely-built  forms^ 
which  1 want  to  emphasize  and  clarify.  Often 
the  most  interesting  imagery  is  found  in  older 
or  derelict  industrial  structures,  many  of  which 
have  passed  into  oblivion  since  my  use  of 
them  as  sources.  1 have  worked  mostly  in  the 
medium  of  etching  and  hand-colored  aquatint 
but  have  recendy  been  using  pastel  and  water- 
color  as  well.  - SIDNEY  HURWITZ 


Sidney  Hurwitz,  Italian  Factory,  watercolor 


At  a time  when  there  is  real  censorship  in  the 
arts,  when  the  recipient  of  a grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  must  sign 
a document  stating  that  he  or  she  will  not  pro- 
duce homo-erotic  art,  1 continue  to  explore  the 
male  nude  and  homo-erotic  sensibility. 

- MICHAEL  ROGOVSKY 


Michael  Rogovsky,  Embrace 


1 start  my  painting  by  placing  random  marks 
on  the  surface.  1 move  from  these  first  grop- 
ings  to  responses  and  reactions  to  their  rela- 
tionships, their  edges,  and  the  whole  form  that 
arises.  The  act  of  rhyming  with  shape  and  col- 
or seems  to  make  me  feel  more  whole  as  my 
painting  becomes  more  whole.  Painting  thus 
connects  me  to  my  own  act  of  making  the 
painting.  It  becomes  both  something  standing 
in  and  of  itself  as  well  as  a metaphor  for  all 
making.  When  a painting  achieves  a concrete 
presence,  it  has  its  own  structural  integrity  and 


seems  to  arise  according  to  its  own  principles 
of  formation,  to  be  built  out  of  its  own  primal 
elements  and  born  into  the  present. 

- DAVID  SH  AIN  BERG 


David  Shainberg,  Actuality  I,  acrylic  on  paper 


Initially  1 do  small  watercolors  and  drawings 
over  and  over  until  1 feel  the  landscape  begin 
to  become  a part  of  me.  This  allows  me  to  not 
see  it  as  a particular  view,  but  as  something 
1 am  almost  physically  experiencing.  Then 
later,  in  the  studio,  1 take  these  small  works 
and  use  them  to  make  larger  more  abstract 
paintings,  still  trying  to  express  that  earlier  in- 
volvement and  excitement.  - ELLEN  SINGLAIR 


Ellen  Sinclair,  Journey  Series 

Stellwagen  Gallery 

Provincetown 

Pve  spent  much  of  my  life  being  with  and 
walking  around  the  Cape's  shorelines. 
Whether  it  is  the  patina  of  a piece  of  flotsam, 
or  a shell  vacant  or  not  of  its  tenant,  what  1 
gather  and  find  becomes  my  subject,  each 
treated  in  a different  way  to  portray  its  own 
character.  1 used  washed  and  dried  beach  sand, 
then  wood,  then  anything— nothing  is  not 
sacred.  - DAVID  ELLIS 


David  Ellis,  Dancing  Feet,  assemblage 

Painting  for  me  begins  with  an  intense,  almost 
obsessive,  emotional  and  visual  response  to 
something  1 see.  Between  whatever  becomes 
my  subject  and  myself,  a bond  develops, 
something  akin  to  love.  That  energy  is  trans- 
lated into  color  which  functions  as  structure, 
reassembled  through  my  experience. 

- SUSAN  GONIGK-BARRIS 


Susan  Gonick-Barris,  Summer  Kitchen,  oil 


UFO  Gallery,  Provincetown 


James  Balia,  Untitled,  1992,  oil  on  linen 
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To  see  things  as  they  really  are  is  a kind  of 
madness  and  almost  hallucinatory  revelation. 
Painting  can  bring  forth  the  madness  while 
trying  to  keep  it  at  bay.  - JAMES  BALLA 

! Making  a painting  can  be  wonderful,  myster- 
ious, at  times  painful.  Sometimes  an  image 
will  come  to  me  and  it  is  only  as  1 see  what 
I 1 have  painted  that  its  meaning  is  revealed, 
j Other  times  my  intention  becomes  clear  first, 
! and  the  image  has  to  reveal  itself  as  1 begin 
I to  paint.  Often  1 am  driven  with  the  need  or 
desire  to  finish  a painting,  but  1 have  not  yet 
; resolved  the  emotional  puzzle  the  image  has 
presented  to  me.  1 have  also  had  times  when 
the  emotional  resolution  is  there  but  1 am  not 
I sure  how  to  express  it.  1 learn  over  and  over 
I again  how  important  it  is  to  go  back  to  the 

j work,  even  when  the  way  is  not  easy  or  1 feel 

! lost.  Eventually  more  is  revealed  and  1 am  able 
■ to  paint  my  way  out  of  the  work.  1 love  the 
I moments  when  it  comes  together  and  the  ef- 
i fort  is  rewarded.  - DONNA  FLAX 


Donna  Flax,  1992,  oil  on  board 


Vered  Art  Gallery 

East  Hampton,  L.  1. 


Harold  Edgerton,  Football  Kick,  silver  print 


A mere  150  years  old,  photography  is  a babe 
of  an  artform.  It  was  conceived  in  an  age 
similar  to  ours,  full  of  heady  experiment  and 
difficult  growth.  We  don't  have  to  strain  to  im- 
agine how  artists  felt.  Photography  is  an  ideal 
collectible.  - JANET  LEHR 

Visual  Artists  Cooperative 

Provincetown 

1 practice  my  art  daily,  as  a ritual,  the  reward 
being  an  increase  and  intensification  of  my 
work.  1 become  an  eternal  student,  one  paint- 
ing feeding  another.  1 become  intensely 
involved  with,  even  fall  in  love  with  whatever 
1 am  painting.  - SHIRLEY  ALEMAN-CARSON 


Shirley  Aleman-Carson 


Towanda  de  Nagy  is  the  third  generation  of 
artists  on  both  sides  of  the  family.  Her  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  Erno  de  Nagy,  portrait 
painter  to  the  Royal  Courts  of  Europe.  Her 
maternal  grandfather  was  Peyton  Boswell,  Sr., 
founder  and  editor  of  Art  Digest,  today  known 
as  Arts  magazine.  Her  Cherokee  Indian  mother, 
Helen  Boswell,  and  her  Hungarian  father, 
Laszlo  de  Nagy,  were  both  artists  and  met  in 
Provincetown  in  the  early  1930s.  Her  rich 
heritage  is  apparent  in  her  work— the  sym- 
metry of  the  Native  American  and  the  vibrant 
colors  of  the  Hungarian.  She  has  studied  art 
in  Alabama,  California,  Morocco,  and  has  liv- 
ed year-round  in  Provincetown  since  1966.  In 
the  1970s,  she  was  a pioneer  of  soft-sculpture, 
appliqued  tapestry,  and  fabric  art.  Working  in 
fabrics  led  to  several  lines  of  collector's  dolls 
that  were  signed,  dated,  numbered,  and 
catalogued.  In  1972  she  was  the  victim  of  an 
accident  involving  a drunk,  drugged  driver, 
leaving  her  disabled.  While  convalescing, 
physicily  unable  to  work,  she  turned  to  music 
and  singing  Gospel  songs  and  eventually 
became  a born-again  Christian.  Already  pro- 
ficient in  fabrics  and  with  the  inner  need  to 
create  Biblical  and  religious  works,  Towanda 
branched  out  into  other  media.  A trip  to  the 
southwest  prompted  a strong  feeling  to  make 
saints  and  angels  out  of  carved  and  painted 
wood.  Bits  of  metals  to  make  halos,  flowers, 
and  other  accessories  were  soon  incorporated 
into  the  wooden  pieces.  She  considers  her  folk 


artist/musician  talents  as  a gift  from  God,  a 
spiritual  vehicle  to  express  her  beliefs  in  the 
Judeo-Christian  faith.  - T.  D.  N. 


Tow/anda  de  Nagy,  Angel  Messenger, 
appliqued  tapestry 


“An  artist's  antennae,  like  an  insect's,  is  always 
aquiver,  receiving  signals  from  everywhere. 

- ROSALYN  GOLDWAY 


Rosalyn  Goldway 


Wolfarth  Gallery 

Provincetown 

Kathleen  Bober  has  a special  talent  for  portray- 
ing the  nude  female  figure,  and  she  makes  the 
most  of  it  in  the  least  complicated  ways.  Her 
figure  studies,  posed  reclining  against  drapery 
and  photographed  in  close-up,  are  anonymous, 
riveting,  and  sensual.  Yet  there  are  no  tricks 
to  the  image.  All  of  the  model's  common,  tiny 
blemishes— moles,  goose  bumps,  the  puckered 
skin  of  her  breasts— are  revealed  in  unstinting 
detail.  The  figures  are  entirely  beautiful 
without  being  sanitized  or  exaggerated.  Bober 
depicts  a real,  flesh-and-blood  human  being, 
not  an  accepted  sexual  icon.  There's  nothing 
elaborate  or  contrived  about  Bober's  pictures 
of  her  anonymous  model.  She  has  taken 
photographs  of  a comely  young  woman. 
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carefully  posed,  and  let  the  subject  speak  for 
itself.  What  a refreshing  idea!  No  black  leather 
or  fancy  clothes,  or  Herb  Ritts-style  wizened 
desert  trees  and  bizarre  locations;  no  double 
exposures  or  metaphor-laden  props.  Just  a 
figure.  Just  great  pictures. 

- MICHAEL  WEIZENBACH 
Washington  Post,  November  23,  1991 


Kathleen  Bober,  1991 


IVe  been  enamored  of  the  'Trovincetown 
Print^'  or  white-line  color  woodcut  for  over  ten 
years.  The  first  half  of  that  time  was  spent  ex- 
ploring the  complete  vocabulary  of  that 
unusu^  medium.  It^s  definitely  the  most 
painterly  technique  in  printmaking.  While  the 
creation  of  the  initial  image  is  quicker  than 
other  techniques,  the  painting  and  printing  can 
be  quite  tedious.  I can  see  why  it  all  but  faded 


Bill  Evaul 


from  the  scene  of  the  early  artists.  Although 
1,  too,  have  gone  back  to  more  painting  on  can- 
vas (I  made  over  thirty  new  oil  paintings  this 
winter)  1 don't  think  Pll  ever  give  up  the  block 
print.  In  spite  of  its  tedium  it  has  effects  and 
attributes  you  can't  get  any  other  way.  My 
perseverance  with  it  has  enabled  me  to  open 
new  directions  and  go  beyond  the  previously 
established  parameters.  And  it  has  given  me 
a new,  positive  spin  for  my  painting. 

- BILL  EVAUL 

Some  remarks  on  studying  with  Hofmann: 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  Hof- 
mann was  that  you  could  be  his  student  and 
beneficiary  without  being  his  disciple. 
Everybody  worked  in  charcoal.  Everybody 
was  walking  around,  feeling  things,  looking 
for  the  big  movements.  You  want  to  be  able 
to  keep  the  two-dimensionality  of  the  wall, 
otherwise  you  have  a hole  in  the  way,  Hof- 
mann always  said.  He  liked  the  two- 
dimensionality  of  the  wall,  you  see,  but  I lik- 
ed mystery,  so  I wouldn't  dare  show  him  what 
1 was  doing  at  home.  When  I worked  in  his 
studio  I kept  the  two-dimensionality  of  the 
wall,  and  when  I was  home  1 did  something 
else.  That  was  the  way  it  was.  He  was  inspir- 
ing. When  he  praised  you,  it  was  like  God  say- 
ing you  were  worthy.  What  1 remember  most 
is  his  saying.  Don't  be  afraid  of  paint,  use  it 
at  any  price.  1 did.  Believe  me,  poor  as  most 
of  us  were,  the  price  was  high.  His  influence 
comes  in  the  way  one  approaches  things.  He 
wasn't  looking  for  imitators.  He  was  too  good 
for  that.  He  liberated  his  students  to  think  and 
feel  and  see  differently.  He  was  a great  and 
wonderful  influence  on  me,  but  you  couldn't 
prove  it  by  my  paintings  unless  I told  you.  We 
were  all  dying  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  but 
1 didn't  until  years  later  in  museums  and 
galleries.  Among  my  fellow  students  at  the 
time  were  Lee  Kjasner,  a personal  friend, 
Jackson  Pollock,  Byron  Browne,  and  Basil 
Cimino.  - JUANITA  GUCCIONE 


Juanita  Guccione 


Berta  Walker  Gallery 

Provincetown 

Constriction  is  hardly  a word  with  positive 
connotations  for  anyone,  let  alone  the  artist. 
We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  creativity 
flourishes  best  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of 
restraint  and  boundaries,  and  that  artistic 
achievement  reaches  its  zenith  with  freedom 
of  expression  and  material  security.  Privation 
and  penury,  censorship  and  dogmatism  are  in- 
imical to  the  artist's  growth,  yet  the  artist 
himself  is  constrictive  by  nature  and  strives  to 
make  order  out  of  chaos.  Such  is  Steph.  Gorkii. 
His  jewelry,  toys,  fetishes,  standing  pieces,  and 
awards— collectively  titled  Post-Venus 
Artifacts— are  all  re-workings  of  discarded 
materials  from  the  first  third  of  this  century, 
a lost  age.  His  constructions  and  assemblages 
are  comprised  from  parts  of  old  buildings— 
wood,  wallpaper,  shutters,  screens,  pipes,  and 
drapes— which  he  combines  with  old  lettering, 
stencilled  numbers,  flags,  and  sometimes 
photography.  The  dogmatic  structures  of  the 
Victorians  and  Edwardians  were  demolished 
by  World  War  I when  millions  perished,  giv- 
ing doctors  and  scientists  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity to  test  their  theories  of  modern 
medicine,  and  from  the  ashes  of  dirt  and 
disease  there  were  lessons  about  antibiotics  and 
poisons.  It  is  this  moment  of  crisis  that  Gorkii 
has  enshrined  in  his  new  work,  built  around 
a central  theme  of  crisis  and  depending  on 
references  to  a 1916  Book  of  Health  and  chemical 
and  medical  apparatus  from  the  same  period. 
Today's  epidemic  and  ennui  are  thereby  jux- 
taposed with  an  esthetic  distance  as  well  as 
a cultural  relevance.  His  exhibition,  ^'The 
Eleventh  Hour,"  will  open  on  July  10. 

- PATRICK  CLARKE-FUSSELL 


Steph.  Gorkii,  Blood  Type  A,  Medical  Artifact,  1992 
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Gallery  Zhouf 

Wellfleet 


RICE/POLAK 


Jack  Lamed  is  a gifted  painter  and  a fellow 
artist  whom  1 admire  for  his  sense  of  humor. 
After  World  War  11,  in  which  he  served  in  the 
US.  Paratroops  as  Battalion  Communications 
; Chief,  he  stayed  on  in  Paris  where  he  studied 
i art  history,  drawing,  and  painting  at  the 
' Academe  Grand  Charmier.  When  he  returned 
to  the  U.S.,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
I Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and 

I soon  after  he  went  to  New  York  and  attended 

! the  Art  Students  League  and  studied  orienta 
philosophy  at  the  Asia  Institute.  His  abstrac 
j style,  deeply  related  to  the  music  he  loves,  ha( 

I begun  to  emerge,  and  he  exchanged  ideas  witl. 
j many  of  the  young  artists  he  met  while  at- 
I tending  Hans  Hofmann's  school,  both  in  New 
i York  and  Provincetown.  He  still  has  strong  ties 
j of  friendship  with  many  of  them.  His  paint- 
I ings  show  a psychodramatic  mastery  which 
I we  experience  through  a combination  of  paint 
drips  and  scramblings,  changing  from  light  and 
airy  into  sudden,  heavy  impasto,  thick  with 
energy.  It  is  interesting  to  me  that  his  lively 
surprises  are  achieved  without  unnatural  force. 
A retrospective  of  his  work  will  open  on 
I August  8. 1 can't  wait,  and  I have  to  admit  I 
feel  good  about  it  already.  1 only  hope  that  my 
humble  place  will  do  justice  to  this  truly  pro- 
gressive work.  - GEORGE  ZHOUF 


LOIS  GRIFFEL,  "Sunlight  and  Snow,”  18"  x 24” 

1992  EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE 

6/26-7/9:  GROUP  SHOW 

7/10-7/23:  ELAINE  KERBY 
BOB  LAPOINTE  • NECEE  REGIS 
LINDA  TOUBY 

7/24-8/6:  RAY  KEYTON 

JAN  COLLINS  SELMAN  • ELLI  CROCKER 

ROBIN  WINFIELD 

8/7-8/20:  VINCENT  AMICOSANTE 

SUSAN  EWALD  • ELLEN  LEBOW 

KARIN  ROSENTHAL 

8/21-9/10:  LOIS  GRIFFEL 
OPENING  RECEPTIONS  FRIDAY  EVENINGS  7 PM 
432  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • 508  / 487-1052 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  • OPEN  DAILY  11-11 


Box  248,  Wellfleet.  MA  02667 

VISUAL  ARTISTS 
CO-OPERATIVE 

Shirley  Aleman 
Lina  Berry 
Constance  Black 
Lindsay  Charles 
Georgia  M.  Coxe 
Towanda  de  Nagy 
lane  Eccles 
Louis  C.  English 
Roz  Goldway 
Ruth  Berch  Greenblatt 
Vincent  Guadazno 
Marcia  Howe 
Steve  Manning 
Barbara  Melcher 
Mary  Spencer  Nay 
Blossom  Newman 
Nancy  Nicol 
Amy  O'Brien 
Erna  Partoll 
loseph  T.  Patrick 
Nene  Schardt 
Hyman  Shrand 
Diane  Shumway 
Fausta  Weingeist 

-FOURTH  SEASON- 


ELLEH  • H/KRIS  * Q/LLERY 


355  commercial  street/provincetown,  ma.  02657  (508)  487-1414  or  487-0065 
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Specializing  in  handcrafted  jewelry 
from  over  60  different  designers  in 
14  kt.,  sterling,  & mixed  media. 

The  gallery  features  a large 
collection  of  art  glass,  raku,  iron 
work,  and  art  by  local  as  well  as 
internationally-known  artists. 
Also,  one  of  the  most  eclectic 
collections  of  CDs  and  cassettes 
from  around  the  world. 

Directors: 

Claudia  Gal  & Ben  Kettlewell 

338  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-4351 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


E 


"The  drum  is  the  heart  beat  of  the  Indian  nations. 
The  Earth  is  our  mother. 

Our  craft  is  a gift  from  the  great  spirit, 
to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all." 

- LITTLE  IRON  HORSE 
(William  Love.  Cherokee) 


That  spirit  can  now  be  found  in  Provincetown 

TRIBAL  OFFERINGS 

"American  Indian  Arts" 


Silver  & Turquoise  jewelry 
Drums  • Pottery  • Katchinas 
Original  Artworks  and  Prints 

394  Commercial  Street  / Provincetown  / 508-487-4857 
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Cape  Light,  the  highly  acclaimed  photography  classic  by  Joel 
Meyerowitz,  is  available  once  again  in  paperback.  This  book, 
originally  published  in  1979,  set  a new  standard  in  the  field  of 
fine  art  color  photography.  Meyerowitz’s  stunning  images 
capture  the  nuances  of  color  and  light  in  the  unique  juncture  of 

sky,  sea,  and  land 


that  is  the  outer 
Cape. 

$29.95  paperback 


And  back  by  popular  demand,  the  Cape  Light  1993 
Calendar  magnificently  showcases  Meyerowitz's  photographs 
of  Provincetown,  Truro,  Wellflcct,  and  the  National  Seashore. 

$12.95 


Two  great  classics.  Cape  Light  and  the  Cape  Light  1993  Calendar  arc  perfect  for  anyone  who 
loves  the  Cape  and  its  spiccial  beauty. 

Available  at  bookstores  now  or  call  toll-free  1-800-759-0190 

Bulfinch  Press/Little,  Brown  and  Company 
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Tabitha  Vevers 

An  empty  swing;  a bed  punctured  by  a plung- 
ing human  body;  a snake  smashed  on  the 
highway;  a smile  flown  like  a kite  in  a gilded 
sky;  a coupling  of  bodies  that  are  all  legs  taped 
on  the  wall  over  a tabletop  covered  with 
Cheetos  and  a glass  of  red  wine:  Tabitha 
Vevers'  stunning,  romantic  vignettes  play  out 
meticulously  detailed  narratives  of  inter-  and 
intra-personal  desires.  Like  deep  dreams  frozen 
at  the  moment  before  waking,  her  jewel-like 
panel  paintings  and  works  on  paper  portray 
highly  charged  and  provocative  visual 
scenarios.  Painted 
with  the  hard-edged 
precision  and  hard 
bright  colors  of 
medieval  icons,  these 
Dali-esque  dream- 
scapes  grapple  with 
obsessively  personal- 
ized themes. 

Multiple  elements 
interconnect  allegori- 
cally to  provoke  multi- 
ple readings.  This  nar- 
rative multiplicity 
operates  also  on  the 
level  of  form:  rather 
than  conforming  to 
the  self-contained,  rec- 
tangular, and  two- 
dimensional  format  of 
conventional  pain- 
tings, some  are  circular 
or  elongated  in  strips, 
others  have  surfaces 
pierced  by  jutting 
planes  and  com- 
plicated, sometimes 
broken  or  partially  trompe  Foeil  frames.  They 
are  virtuosic  three-dimensional  tableaux  con- 
structed with  the  polished  stylistic  and  nar- 
rative gloss  of  pre-modernist  representational 
painting,  but  convey  dramatically  the  pas- 
sionate anxieties  of  a contemporary  female 
subjectivity. 

In  “My  Beating  Heart"  a woman  bares  her 
chest  to  reveal  tiny  figures  jumbled  in  a com- 
plex allegory  that  is  also  clearly  autobio- 
graphical: two  knights  in  armor  fencing,  a bot- 
tle of  wine,  a paint  brush,  the  torso  of  a naked 
woman,  flowers,  a drum.  Her  other  hand 
raised  and  her  gaze  lowered  obliquely,  she  is 
encased  in  the  flattened  architectural  environ- 
ment of  the  medieval  panel  painting.  In 
“Legacy"  an  almost  nude  woman  stands  like 
St.  Sebastian  in  front  of  a gold  and  blue 
seascape,  enflamed  by  cryptic  signifiers  in  the 


pedimental  corners  behind  her— a table  with 
a bottle  and  glass  of  red  wine  ominously  tip- 
ped over,  and  a nest  with  two  eggs  resting  on 
a swath  of  striped  fabric.  Repeated  throughout 
her  recent  paintings,  these  signifiers  of  ferti- 
lity and  debauchery  or  botched  erotic  en- 
counters become  signature  elements  in  Vevers’ 
enigmatic  psychic  symbology.  Certainly  auto- 
biographical, this  figure’s  body  has  the 
muscular  lankiness  of  a woman  of  the  ’90s, 
postmodern  Catherine  Wheel  in  one  hand, 
gold  crown  in  the  other.  One  arm  and  a foot 


jut  out  obliquely  from  the  picture’s  surface, 
dislocating  the  otherwise  self-contained  female 
body.  Circumscribed  by  a wooden  frame  with 
a chunk  broken  away,  this  painting,  which 
otherwise  seems  to  possess  the  rich  narrative 
totality  of  a medieval  icon,  becomes  a sym- 
bol of  incompletion  and  imminent  suffering. 

Vevers  employs  framing  in  complex  ways, 
using  proscenia-type  wooden  frames  recalling 
the  heavy  armatures  of  medieval  and 
Renaissance  altarpieces.  In  one  image,  “What 
We  Call  Sleep,"  a painted  window  frame,  with 
pencil,  US.  postage  stamps,  and  an  empty 
glass  on  the  sill,  forms  the  visual  fasscfanoul. 
We  peer  through  the  window  as  prurient 
voyeurs  to  view  an  androgynous  couple  sleep- 
ing peacefully  in  a writhing  bed  that  seems 
to  be  propelled  by  tumultuously  clamoring  ob- 
jects. These  densely  packed  signifiers  are  of  a 


highly  politicized  sort:  phallic  missiles,  an 
American  flag,  crumpled  five  dollar  bills,  and 
a television  with  a talking  head  looking 
suspiciously  like  Ceorge  Bush.  The  familiar 
table  with  spilled  red  wine  also  roils  below, 
suggesting  the  interconnection  between  per- 
sonal, erotic  turmoil  and  the  scandalous,  emo- 
tionally charged  macho  pyrotechnics  of  the 
Culf  War  and  its  attendant  political  lies.  The 
seemingly  calm  sleep  of  the  couple  is  ruptured 
by  the  violent  chaos  and  moral  depravation 
of  reactionary  American  patriotism,  come  to 
life  through  their 
otherwise  inanimate 
surroundings. 

Memory,  dreams, 
and  sexuality  are  in- 
tertwined subtexts  to 
Vevers’  seductive 
paintings.  Encourag- 
ing the  viewer’s  inter- 
nalized and  externaliz- 
ed reflection,  these 
compact  visual  phan- 
tasms effectively  il- 
lustrate the  intimate 
interconnection  of  the 
personal  and  political. 
They  tell  stories  that 
we  are  compelled  to 
try  to  decipher.  But 
we  are  doomed  to  fail 
in  our  attempts  to  fix 
a single  meaning  on 
these  multi-dimen- 
sional psycho-dramas, 
where  eroticism  and 
loneliness  are  suspend- 
ed in  dialectical  ten- 
sion. Luxuriously  trapped  in  an  ongoing  but 
unresolved  web  of  fascination,  we  are  better 
off  simply  submitting  to  their  seduction. 

- AMELIA  JONES 

Amelia  Jones  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History 
at  the  University  of  California,  Riverside.  She  is 
currently  completing  a book  on  Marcel  Duchamp 
and  postmodernism. 


Tabitha  Vevers  “Ebb  Tide.”  ^Va"  x IZ'/i”,  oil  and  gold  leaf  on  hand  made  paper 

Courtesy  Kraushaar  Galleries,  New  York 
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Bill  Mead 

The  austere  light  and  lunar  landscapes  of  the 
Cape  affect  the  work  of  its  visual  artists  even 
when  they  do  not  paint  from  nature.  This  is 
true  of  Bill  Mead,  twice  a fellow  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  in  Provicetown  and  a resi- 
dent for  three  years.  “1  rarely  work  directly 
from  my  immediate  surroundings,”  he  said, 
“tending  to  rely  more  on  the  conjurings  of  the 
subconscious.  But  Provincetown's  light  and  the 
long  moody  winters  here  have  crept  into  my 
work  anyway.  The  fact  is,  Provincetown  in- 
vades you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.” 


Edge  of  Town,  1992,  oil  on  canvas 


Mead's  paintings,  influenced  by  the  bulbous 
cartoon  ironies  of  Philip  Guston,  appear  decep- 
tively simple— sensual,  iconic  shapes  set 
floating  against  buoyandy  chromatic  grounds. 
But  the  viewer  finds  he  confronts  imagery 
which  seems  to  drop  suddenly  away,  con- 
ceding its  deeper  secrets  only  with  reluctance. 


Untitled,  1992,  gesso  on  paper 


“The  place  1 seek  in  my  paintings  exists  in 
some  ideal  moment  between  gravity  and  levi- 
ty, suspension  and  presence,”  he  said,  “where 
the  ride,  for  as  long  as  it  lasts,  is  as  important  as 
the  destination.  Painting  for  me  is  an  act  of 
negotiation  with  the  ongoing  momentum  of 
the  individual  work— and  my  doubt.”  Accord- 
ingly, he  is  a painter  of  process,  whose  scraped, 
heavily  elaborated  surfaces  bear  the  outward 
record  of  their  own  composition.  His  images 
give  the  impression  of  having  risen  to  the 


surface  through  a lengthy  clearing  away— the 
result,  paradoxically,  of  intensive  repainting 
and  layering.  A favorite  Mead  icon,  the  peanut- 
shaped head  which  is  apparently  a self-portrait 
of  sorts,  floats  alarmingly  in  and  out  of  view 
against  a ground  of  streaky  fresco  effects. 

He  tends  to  work  in  series,  choosing  a motif 
such  as  a teapot  which  is  subjected  to 
interpretations— variously  vulnerable,  coyly 
assertive,  caged  and  solitary,  or  loud  and  gaudy. 
The  series  form  is  useful  to  artists  for  the  way 
in  which  it  provides  them  with  what  Philip 
Guston  called  “the  dumb  object,”  a prop  allow- 
ing them  the  luxury  of  fully  exploring  the  for- 
mal properties  and  contexts  surrounding  a 
stable  image. 

Provincetown,  with  its  endless  succession  of 
grey  mid-winter  days,  has  been  difficult  for 
Mead.  He  leaves  soon.  “Over  my  three 
winters  here,”  he  said,  “Pve  fallen  into  a habit 
of  each  year  attempting  radical  changes  in  my 
paintings  and  finding,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  that  Pve  made  a complete  mess  of  it.  By 
spring  things  have  usually  settled  down  a bit 
and,  to  my  happy  surprise,  1 find  Pve  advanc- 
ed a litde  as  a painter.  The  process  is  both  deep- 
ly anxiety-producing,  and  a luxury  of  sorts.  1 
think  Provincetown  is  one  of  the  best  places 
around  for  the  sustained  personal  research  and 
development  necessary  to  make  art.” 

- ELI  GOTTLIEB 

Eli  Gottlieb,  a recent  writing  fellow  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center,  has  been  reviewing  fiction  for  the 
Village  Voice  this  year. 

Photos  courtesy  UFO  Gallery 

Mona  Dukess 

Mona  Dukess  has  developed  a complex,  multi- 
stage, high-tech  yet  hands-on  way  to  record  her 
esthetic  moments  and  the  results  have  the 
quality  of  being  sudden  btde  miracles.  Modest 
in  size  at  four  by  three  inches,  her  Polaroid 
transfer-monoprint  paintings  radiate  light  in 
mystery-shrouded,  contradictory  ways: 
photographic,  they  are  soft-edged  and  painter- 
ly; patently  simple-looking,  their  making  was 
just  the  opposite;  though  mechanically 
wrought,  they  have  a distinctly  handmade 
look.  She  uses  ultra-modern  technology  in  the 
service  of  a profoundly  condensed  nostalgia 
for  the  past. 

The  natural  world,  particularly  as  it  exists 
on  Cape  Cod,  has  long  been  her  inspiration, 
but  in  the  years  of  abstract  painting  and  f^aper 
colk  it  was  not  readily  apparent.  Her  colorism 
has  always  been  idiosyncratic  but  natural,  ten- 
ding as  it  does  to  lavenders,  roses,  sage  greens 
and  Dusty  Miller  grays,  and  her  light  and 
shapes  also  came  from  nature,  however  filtered 
through  the  multiple  lenses  of  abstraction.  It 
became  obvious  that  nature  was  her  source  of 
inspiration  in  her  pigmented  paper  paintings, 
such  as  the  large,  four-panel  screen,  “My 


View”  When  she  began  taking  these  paintings 
outdoors  a few  years  ago  to  photograph  them 
in  her  garden,  she  literally  re -integrated  her  im- 
ages with  their  natural  sources.  Magical  as  the 
resultant  photographs  were,  however,  their 
slick  commercial  surfaces  bothered  her. 


Cape  Cod  House,  4”  x 3" 

Pola/transfer  with  pastel  and  water  color 


Now,  after  working  her  way  through  various 
19th  century  photographic  techniques  of  pro- 
cessing and  hand-tinting,  she  has  discovered 
a totally  up-to-date  way  of  absorbing  the 
photographed  image  into  the  paper  instead  of 
fixing  it  onto  the  surface.  This  involves  the  use 
of  Polaroid  photographic  gels  and  is  too  com- 
plex to  detail  here,  but  the  process  parallels  that 
of  her  handmade  pigmented  paper  in  that  it 
is  wet  and  the  results  are  similarly  textural  and 
painterly.  The  white  siding  of  “Cape  Cod 
House”  is  drawn  into  the  fibers  of  her  hand- 
made paper  which  radiates  light  up  through 
them.  In  the  sky  and  the  shrubs  where  she 
has  worked  pastel  and  watercolor  into  the 
paper  an  opacity  is  created  which  makes  this 
outward  flow  of  light  seem  only  more 
miraculous.  Even  when  she  reveals  the  pro- 
cess's telltale  color  layers  along  the  exposed 
edges  of  the  image,  the  result  is  more  wonder- 
ment. And  when  you  recognize  the  pictorial 
source  of  one  of  the  vases  of  flowers— in 
“Redon  Redone,”  for  instance— the  enchant- 
ment is  not  diminished  from  the  effect  in 
another  painting  like  “Vase  with  Houses.” 
Another  layer  of  meaning  is  simply  added  to 
the  rest  by  this  recycling  process. 

The  flashing  impression  light  makes  on  film 
in  a snapshot  is  permanently  absorbed  into  the 
paper  substance  by  Dukess's  convoluted  repro- 
cessing of  it,  and  the  resultant  work  is  both  tech- 
nically advanced  and  esthetically  old-fashioned 
in  equally  satisfying  ways.  - APRIL  KINGSLEY 

April  Kingsley's  new  book,  The  Turning  Point:  The 
Abstract  Expressionists  and  the  Transformation  of 
American  Art.  will  be  published  in  August  by  Simon 
& Schuster. 
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Selina  Trieff 

Selina  TrielPs  clowns  in  pastel  suits,  their 
clothes  and  coloring  like  the  circus  performers 
of  Picasso^s  blue  and  early  rose  period,  are 
found  at  times  beside  a figure  in  black  wear- 
ing a black  Spanish  pilgrim  hat.  We  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  their  confrontations, 
only  that  the  figures  tend  to  lean  into  each 
other  as  part  of  a pair  while  standing  white- 
faced and  caught  in  their  pale,  sad  colors. 

An  element  of  autobiography  has  always 
been  present  in  the  recognition  of  the  artistes 
likeness  in  the  faces  of  her  clowns  and 
pilgrims,  but  increasingly  there  is  a separation 
of  artist  from  the  work,  the  creation  of  a fic- 
tional persona.  Her  clowns  and  pilgrims  come 
from  the  commedia  dell  arte  tradition  and  seem 
to  stand  with  Velasquez  and  Picasso  looking 
over  their  shoulders.  We  discover,  between 
awkwardness  and  delicacy,  between  roman- 
tic coloring  and  grotesque  postures,  a number 
of  dumb-faced  animals  and  birds  confronting 
alien  human  presences  not  quite  of  our  own 
I life  or  time. 

: Selina  Trieff  grew  up  in  New  York  City  and 

I graduated  from  Brooklyn  College  before  go- 
ing on  to  attend  the  Art  Students  League  and 
the  Hans  Hofmann  School  where,  she  points 
out,  ^'one  always  worked  from  a still  life  or 
model.'^  She  worked  in  an  abstract  mode  un- 
til the  mid-’60s,  then  began  painting  rather  flat- 
looking,  isolated  portraits  of  her  family  and 
friends.  In  the  mid-VOs  she  began  making  a 

I 


series  of  large  black-and-white  charcoal  draw- 
ings which  she  subsequently  sized,  stretched, 
and  framed.  Her  work  achieved  a new  dimen- 
sionality. In  her  oversize  drawings,  by  means 
of  charcoal  gradations  of  black,  gray,  and 
white,  she  creates  a unique  surface  that  in- 
troduces a softened  space  into  what  was  once 
flat  ground. 

As  a means  of  distancing  herself,  Trieff  also 
began  to  transform  her  likeness  into  a clown 
figure.  She  spent  several  summers  in  the  coun- 
try sketching  animals  on  a nearby  farm— first 
pigs,  then  sheep,  goats,  and  birds.  By  the  '80s 
these  images,  juxtaposed  against  gold  leaf  and 
soft  orange  or  robin-blue  grounds,  took  on  a 
mythic  presence.  Today  the  artist's  black 
pilgrim  figure  in  broad  hat  dominates  like  a 
ringmaster  her  look-alike  androgynous  clowns 
whose  faces  are  bland  as  the  Madonna  in  Piero 
della  Francesca's  “Madonna  del  Parto,"  and 
whose  bodies  recall  Piero's  boneless  guardian 
figures  around  Jesus's  tomb.  The  artist's  humor 
has  given  way  to  vulnerability,  and  even  as  we 
smile  at  her  splendid  animals,  we  recognize 
that  they  too  are  entering  a spiritual  time 
where,  hands  on  shoulders,  figures  touch  each 
other  iq  rehearsal  for  what  is  to  come. 

- CORINNE  ROBINS 
Corinne  Robins  is  an  art  critic  and  author  of  The 
Pluralist  Era:  American  Art  1968-1971  (Harper  & 
Row). 

Pilgrim  with  Pig,  1988,  60"  x 60”.  oil  on  canvas 
Courtesy  Berta  Walker  Gallery 


Clifford-  Williams 
Tintiques 


Lena  Gurr  Serigraph,  c I960 

ANTIQUES 

PROVINCETOWN  ART 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 

225  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
(508)  487-4174 

-OPEN  YEAR  ROUND- 


(oAestnat' 

Weathervanes 


A unique  shop  specializing  in 
American-made 

WEATHERVANES 

• Antique 

• New 

• Custom-designed 

Come  browse  and  share  my 
enjoyment  of  a proud  craft. 

6S1  Rte.  6A  at  Magic  Street 
West  Barnstable,  AlA  0Z668 
($08)  36Z-608$ 

Marilyn  Strauss,  grogrietor 
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Intimate  Abstractions,  or  Provincetown  Boogie  Woogie: 

James  Balia,  Rick  Klauber,  Jennifer  Marshall,  Kerry  Pease,  Peter  Sims,  Mitch  Villani 
Provincetown  Art  Association  & Museum,  May  22 — July  6 


W'lth  the  end  of  the  century,  and  a plague 
upon  us.  how  can  we  not  find  solace  in  a maze 
of  non-objectivity?  We  find  comfort  in  the 
geometry  of  our  time,  as  Marsden 
Hartley  did  80  years  ago.  The 
stoicism  of  a Dorothea  Rockburn 
wall  drawing,  the  desert-filled  can- 
\’ases  of  Agnes  Martin,  or  the  social 
numerology  of  a Simon  Gouvenor— 
these  are  the  voices  of  an  age  of  ac- 
tion fallen  in  remorse. 

What  is  angrier  than  a square,  a 
shape  made  of  lines,  fixed  and  cut  in 
space,  Malevich  asked.  The  simplici- 
ty of  geometry  doesn't  hide 
emotion— It  personifies  it.  What  is  a 
cube  but  a mortared  brick  in  my 
path,  what  is  a curve  but  the  line  of 
the  lip  of  a dying  loved  one?  What 
is  a square  but  a reflection  of  our 
world? 

Once,  when  1 taught  a class  of 
mentally  retarded  adults,  a young 
man— unable  to  articulate  in  the 
language  of  words— drew  lines.  He 
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scratched  from  top  to  bottom,  one  line  over 
the  other,  with  decisions  about  color  quickly 
made  as  1 shifted  pens  in  his  hand.  His  compo- 
sitions, like  Rothko's,  varied  slight- 
ly. The  stack  of  lines  became  inces- 
sant, resounding  with  expression. 
The  bundled  core  many  of  us  hide 
was  revealed  as  impenetrable,  but  like 
Hartley's  painting  in  homage  to  his 
dying  soldier,  it  had  become  an  im- 
pulse made  geometric.  Something 
unspeakable  is  revealed  by  geometry. 

Mondrian  spoke  of  the  boogie- 
woogie  rhythms  of  life  as  “pure  reali- 
ty." That  pureness  has  become  a 
geometry  soiled,  pulled  up,  carved, 
lapped,  soaked,  scratched,  and 
layered.  Unlike  this  accumulation  of 
paint,  the  work  1 speak  of  isn't 
history  painting,  but  geometry 
graced  by  metaphors  which  intro- 
duce us  to  our  essential  vulnerability. 

Bob  Bailey,  a sculptor,  was  recently  a 
fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown. 


James  Balia,  oil  on  board,  1992 
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George  Yater 
Photographs  of  Artists 

Museum,  where  he  was  director  for  15  years, 
from  1947-61.  But  few  have  known  him  as  a 
sensitive  photographer  of  his  fellow  artists. 

There  are  three  well-known  photographic 
records  of  the  Cape-end  art  scene:  Arnold 
Newman^s,  published  in  1961  in  Horizon 
magazine  with  an  essay  by  Robert  Hatch,  Fred 
McDarrah's  1959  portraits,  published  in  The 
Artist's  World,  and  Norma  Holt's  extensive 
study  of  local  artists  and  characters  that  was 
exhibited  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum  in  1980,  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue,  “The  Face  of  the  Artist."  By  con- 
trast to  these  largely  summertime  enterprises, 
Yater's  photographs  are  those  of  an  insider. 
Most  of  the  subjects  are  artists  he  had  grown 
up  with  since  first  coming  to  the  Cape  in  1932 
to  study  with  Henry  Hensche. 

For  a short  time  after  World  War  II,  the  Art 
Association  became  a flourishing  center  for  the 
sale  of  local  art  work  and  Yater's  portraits  were 
made  to  publicize  the  artists.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  avant-garde  Hans  Hofmann  or  the 


George  Yater  has  long  been  known  as  a painter 
of  the  local  scene  and  as  a stalwart  member 
of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and 


idiosyncratic  Mary  Hackett,  Yater’s  subjects 
could  be  said  to  be  the  artistic  establishment 
of  their  time.  They  still  were  when  1 came  to 
live  and  work  in  Provincetown  a decade  later. 

Yater  typically  uses  each  artist's  studio  as  en- 
vironment. We  see  the  artist  surrounded  by  the 
attributes  of  his  professional  life.  A good  ex- 
ample is  the  portrait  of  Edwin  Dickinson,  seen 
almost  embedded  in  the  still  life  of  his  studio, 
and  recalling  Dickinson's  own  symbolic  works 
such  as  ^The  Cello  Player"  in  which  the  musi- 
cian is  enveloped  by  a multitude  of  personal- 
ly significant  forms.  In  Yater's  photograph,  a 
quirky,  Dickinsonian  touch  is  his  artfully 
misbuttoned  shirt.  1 have  a hunch  that  Yater's 
eye  for  telling  detail  derives  from  his  own 
keenly  observed  still  life  paintings. 

The  noted  painter  and  printmaker  Blanche 
Lazzell  looks  dourly  at  us,  holding  an  art  book 
opened  at  Matisse's  painting  of  his  young 
daughter.  Marguerite.  Lazzell's  pose  echoes 
that  of  the  girl  in  the  picture.  This  contrast  of 
youth  and  age  is  enhanced  by  the  angle  of  the 
studio  wall  behind  Lazzell,  for  it  recedes 
somewhat  out  of  focus  behind  her,  an  unset- 
tling note,  perhaps  justified  when  we  learn  that 
Lazzell  had  been  quite  deaf  since  childhood. 

Harry  Engel  appears  as  an  exemplar  of  the 
new  order  in  art.  Not  only  is  his  worktable 
loaded,  a la  Pollock  and  Kdine,  with  cans  of 
industrial  paint,  but  the  canvas  behind  him  is 
loosely  tacked  to  the  wall,  not  stretched  and 
set  on  an  easel  in  the  manner  of  traditional 
painters. 

The  photographs  of  Henry  Hensche  and  his 
wife  Ada  Rayner  are  intriguing.  Seated  in  front 
of  an  easel  by  a window,  Henry  turns  away 


Top  left:  George  Yater 
Left:  Blanche  Lazell 
Below:  Henry  Hensche 
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looking  irritable,  while  Ada  looks  quizzical- 
ly at  us.  They  pose  the  same  way  in  Norma 
Holt’s  photo  of  them  many  years  later! 

George  Yater  is  a quiet  man.  In  these  elo- 
quent pictures,  he  tells  us  more  than  we  realize. 
They  are  a valuable  addition  to  the  all-too-few 
documents  of  the  period.  - TONY  VEVERS 


Phil  Malicoat 


Edwin  Dickinson 


• George  Yater's  photographs  will  be 
on  exhibit  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  & Museum  August  14 
through  September  22,  1992. 

• Tony  Vevers  has  a one-man  show  of 
new  paintings  this  summer  at  Long  Point 
Gallery,  Provincetown. 
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Those  who  doubt  that  the  road  of 
science  is  paved  with  the  private 
struggles  of  human  beings  would  do 
well  to  study  the  pleasure  con- 
troversy. According  to  “CONQUERING 
PLEASURE:  The  Memoirs  of  Richard  Pincus,” 
the  Nobel  Laureate^s  crucial  insight  into  the 
metabolism  of  pleasure  was  a direct  result  of 
his  passion  for  eggs.  If  Pincus'  physician,  Dr. 
Edward  Loomis,  had  not  been  disturbed  by  his 
patient's  cholesterol  count,  the  world  would 
have  an  altogether  different  view  of  positive 
sensation.  Eggs,  however,  were  not  alone  in 
motivating  Pincus.  “First,  it  was  cigarettes,"  he 
writes,  “then  alcohol,  then  red  meat.  Now  it 
was  the  food  1 loved  above  all  others.  One  by 
one  all  the  great  ingestible  pleasures  had  been 
denied  me,  as  they  had  been  denied  so  many 
others.  It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  1 was  told 
to  strip  the  skin  from  chicken!  Drink  skim 
milk!  Avoid  cheese,  butter  and  ice  cream!  But 
strange  as  it  seems,  even  1,  who'd  worked  on 
pleasure  for  more  than  20  years,  had  never 
suspected  what  lay  behind  these  prohibitions 
until  eggs  were  also  taken  away  from  me." 

Pincus,  as  most  of  us  know,  was  an  expert 
in  pleasure  long  before  this  moment.  The  1991 
Nobel  Prize  was  awarded  him  for  his  proof 
that  all  pleasure  derives  from  a small 
declivity— now  known  as  the  Fissure  of 
Pincus— between  the  Hypothalamus  and  the 
Hippocampus.  While  other  regions  of  the 
brain  had  vied  for  the  tide  of  “pleasure  center^" 
and  many  researchers  had  advanced  theories 
in  support  of  them,  Pincus's  work  proved  that 
the  Fissure  of  Pincus  was  the  single  irreplace- 
able link  in  the  chain  that  produces,  in  animals 
as  well  as  humans,  sensations  experienced  as 
positive.  Animals  rewarded  with  electrical 
charge  in  this  fissure  ignore  hunger,  thirst  and 
sex  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Furthermore,  brain- 
scans  and  the  computer-assisted  imagery  they 
produce  have  shown  that  the  Fissure  of  Pin- 
cus literally  lights  up  with  a measurable  (in 
units  that  Pincus  dubbed  “pleas")  intensity  that 
varies  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  charge  (measured  in  volts)  the  animal  has 
received.  In  the  original  Pincus  equations,  one 
plea  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  illumination 
produced  by  .0001  millivolts  of  electrical 
stimulation  in  the  Fissure  of  Pincus,  6.79  pleas 
the  average  luminosity  of  the  Fissure  of  Pin- 
cus in  a group  of  pigs  two  minutes  after  in- 
gesting 600  grams  of  ground  sirloin,  and  8.2 
pleas  the  average  derived  by  the  same  group 
at  the  height  of  sexual  coupling. 


The  Pleasure  Papers 

by  Lawrence  Shainberg 

Armed  with  such  knowledge,  Pincus  found 
himself  in  an  ideal  position  to  investigate  the 
suspicions  aroused  by  his  physician.  Other 
researchers  had  challenged  specific  dietary 
restraints,  questioning,  for  example,  research 
on  cholesterol  or  sodium,  but  obvious  though 
it  seems  to  us  now,  no  one  had  realized  that 
every  food  or  activity  discredited  by  medical 
research  had  a single  aspect  in  common. 
Writes  Pincus,  “How  had  scientists  failed  to 
notice  that  forbidden  foods  were  always 
delicious?  That  not  a single  unpleasant  taste 
had  been  forbidden  us?  That  all  of  which 
science  had  shown  to  be  unhealthy— sunlight 
and  chocolate,  coffee,  marijuana,  and  deep-fried 
clams— were  invariably  sources  of  pleasure?" 

To  investigate  this  theory,  Pincus  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  a Princeton  colleague  as 
esteemed  for  his  immunity  research  as  Pincus 
for  his  work  in  pleasure.  Alexander  Blemish 
had  won  the  Lasker  Prize  in  1990  for  discover- 
ing Immuno-uno,  the  neuro-transmitter  that 
diminishes  immune  response  at  a predictable 
rate.  A by-product  of  this  research  was  the 
development  of  the  Blemish  Immunity  Test, 
or  BIT,  which  made  possible— by  means  of  a 
“Blemish  Meter"  attached  to  the  paw  of  an 
experimental  animal  or  the  fingertip  of  a 
human  subject— the  precise,  moment-by- 
moment evaluation,  in  Micro-Bits,  of  an  in- 
dividual's immune  response.  In  other  words, 
as  Pincus  realized.  Professor  Blemish  had 
developed  not  only  a means  by  which  the  fluc- 
tuations of  health  could  be  determined  but,  if 
joined  to  his  own  experiemental  procedure,  a 
window  on  the  relationship  of  health  and 
pleasure.  In  his  first  series  of  experiements,  Pin- 
cus found  that  even  “Micro-Pleas,"  the  smallest 
units  of  pleasure,  as  determined  by  illumina- 
tion of  the  Fissure  of  Pincus,  have  a precise, 
negative  impact  on  the  immune  system,  with 
one  micro-plea  producing  a loss  of  .00834 
MicroBits  in  immune  response.  What  was 
more,  the  Pincus-Blemish  equation  was  found 
to  be  reversible.  As  Pleas  impacted  MicroBits, 
MicroBits  impacted  Pleas.  In  the  elegant  ex- 
periments designed  by  Pincus— and  quickly 
replicated  in  laboratories  throughout  the 
world— rats  with  electrodes  implanted  in  their 
Fissures  of  Pincus  were  shown  to  experience 
a precise  unit  (1.0016  Pleas)  of  pleasure  for 
every  MicroBit  lost  on  their  Blemish  Meters. 
The  correlation  between  pleasure  and  health 
was  indisputable.  As  Pincus  noted  on  the  day 
his  results  were  published,  “It  isn't  cholesterol 
that  makes  eggs  bad  for  you.  Eggs  are  un- 


healthy because  they  taste  good.  A high 
cholesterol  count  is  a function  of  an  illumina- 
ted Fissure  of  Pincus.  Show  me  a fresh  egg  that 
tastes  rotten  and  1 will  show  you  an  egg  that 
lowers  your  cholesterol." 

A self-described  health-nut,  Pincus  did  not, 
like  some  of  his  colleagues  (Alexander 
Blemish,  for  example,  who  is  said  to  have 
gained  more  than  50  pounds  in  the  three 
months  following  these  experiments)  com- 
mence to  eat  forbidden  foods  with  impunity. 
In  fact,  as  his  recently  published  MORE  BITS 
DIET  makes  clear,  his  discoveries  gave  him  a 
self-control  he  had  never  had  before.  Research 
which,  by  his  own  admission,  had  aimed  to 
free  him  from  dietary  restraint  had  eliminated 
the  need  for  it.  “The  problem  of  diet,"  he 
writes,  “is  the  problem  of  taste.  Once  I 
understood  how  much  the  good  taste  of  eggs 
could  hurt  me,  they  ceased  to  taste  good  any 
longer,  and  because  of  this,  it  was  easy  to  avoid 
them." 

Guaranteed  by  Pincus  to  produce  a weight- 
loss  in  excess  of  two  pounds  a week,  the  More 
Bits  Diet  is  remarkably  simple.  “Find  the  foods 
you  like  least  and  eat  them  all  the  time.  If  cer- 
tain foods  tempt  you,  find  a way  to  make 
them  unpalatable.  Vinegar  and  chili  pepper  are 
useful  in  this  regard,  provided  of  course  that 
your  recipe  doesn't  call  for  them.  Excesses  of 
salt,  sugar  or  almost  any  other  condiment  will 
often  provide  the  difference  between  a negative 
and  a positive  move  on  your  Blemish  Meter. 
Over-eating  is  very  helpful,  especially  when 
you're  not  hungry.  Always  eat  as  quickly  as 
possible,  placing  another  bite  in  your  mouth 
before  the  previous  bite  has  been  chewed.  Food 
swallowed  in  large  chunks  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  enjoy." 

Until  follow-up  research  began  to  reveal  their 
darker  implications,  the  Pincus-Blemish  ex- 
periments were  lightly  regarded,  even  among 
scientists.  Within  months  of  their  publication, 
however,  Stamford's  Karl  Edgar  Rich  used 
them  as  a springboard  to  discredit  the  univer- 
sally held  belief  that  winning  is  better  than 
losing.  Hourly  readings  of  Blemish  Meters 
worn  by  the  NBA  champion  Sacremento 
Kings  revealed  their  immunological  efficien- 
cy to  be  measurably  less  than  that  of  the  last 
place  Detroit  Pistons.  Gorrelating  these  figures 
with  concurrent  longevity  research  in  which 
MacDonald  Levy,  working  with  mice  at  Stam- 
ford, found  that  each  100  MicroBits  lost  in  im- 
munological efficiency  reduces  life  expectan- 
cy by  12  minutes,  13.65  seconds.  Rich  con- 
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eluded  chat  players  on  a championship  team 
in  any  sport  could  expect  to  live  seven  to  eight 
months  less  than  players  on  teams  which 
finished  last.  Few  will  remember  that  Rich 
was  dismissed  by  Stamford  in  the  uproar  that 
followed  publication  of  these  results  because 
he  was  soon  vindicated  by  laboratories 
throughout  the  world.  In  Leningrad,  Boris 
Krasky  discovered  death-records  showing  that 
runners-up  in  18th  and  19th  century  chess 
tournaments  had  out-lived  champions,  on 
average,  by  6 days,  1 hour  and  8.56  seconds. 
In  Tel  Aviv,  the  Jewish  neurobiologist  Aviva 
Bergold  and  the  Arab  political  scientist  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Salaam  speculated  in  a co-authored 
paper  that  the  remarkably  high  Blemish- 
readmgs  of  Palestinian  activists  and  Jewish  set- 
ders  in  the  occupied  zones  could  only  mean 
that  their  mutual  animosities  were  adding 
years  to  their  lives;  and  at  the  Rockefeller 
University  in  New  York,  supercomputers  pro- 
grammed by  Edward  J.  Plimpton 
demonstrated  what  by  then  were  the  predict- 
able figures  concerning  the  tragic  cost,  in  Bits, 
of  physical  beauty,  fame  and  monetary  wealth. 

As  such  work  indicated,  the  complement  to 
Pleasure  Theory  had  quickly  taken  shape. 
While  neuro-scientists  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  agree  on  a single  “Pain  Center^’  in  the  brain, 
there  were  several  candidates,  and  the  Pincus- 
Blemish  work  had  made  of  one  a clear  favorite 
in  the  search  for  what  was  already  known  as 
the  Anti-Fissure  of  Pincus.  Working  in  Beijing, 
Mongolian  chemist  Ali  Surl  had  found  a 
cluster  of  cells  .0937  millimeters  anterior  to  the 
Fissure  of  Pincus  which,  when  electrically 
stimulated,  produced  sensation  intolerable  to 
cats  and  dogs.  Within  days  of  reading  the  first 
of  the  Pincus  articles  in  NATURE,  Surl  had 
obtained  a Blemish  meter  and  verified  another 
of  those  symmetries  that  distinguish  nature  at 
its  most  elegant.  “Anti-pleas''  were  shown  to 
increase  Micro-Bits  at  the  same  rate  that  Pleas 
diminished  them,  and  extrapolating  from  his 
data,  Surl  offered  the  brazen  but  not  un- 
reasonable theory  that  life  span  is  a direct  func- 
tion of  accumulated  anti-pleas,  one  million 
micro-anti-pleas  being  equal,  in  humans,  to 
11.018  seconds  in  longevity.  And  while  it 
should  be  noted  that  Surl  quickly  dissassoci- 
ated  himself  from  his  colleague,  Lee  Tsu, 
alleged  descendant  of  Lao,  who  maintains, 
even  to  this  day,  that  Surl  had  not  only 
discovered  in  pain  the  secret  to  immortality  but 
clearly  proved  that  death  itself  is  nothing  more 
than  accumulated  pleasure,  the  straightforward 
conclusion  of  Surl's  work,  the  simple  equation 
of  longevity  and  pain,  was  universally  ac- 
cepted. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Pincusism  began  to  af- 
fect the  public  at  large.  The  most  popular 
restaurants  were  those  that  offered  foul-tasting 
food  or  single-item  menus,  and  in  all  areas  sub- 
ject to  fashion— clothing,  movies,  books,  etc.— 


revulsion  became  a guarantee  of  popularity.  For 
two  years  in  a row,  Philadelphia  led  all 
American  cities  in  tourist  income,  and  there 
developed  a school  of  Blemish-critics  who  used 
meters  to  evaluate  works  in  their  field,  prais- 
ing or  dismissing  movies,  books,  restaurants 
or  paintings  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
Micro-Bits  they'd  caused  to  be  gained  or  lost 
by  the  critic  himself. 

No  one  knew  it  at  the  time,  but  the  man 
who'd  started  this  craze  was  about  to  stop  it 
in  its  tracks.  In  the  years  following  his  first 
experiments,  Richard  Pincus'  life  was  ruled  by 
his  Blemish-meter.  Abandoning  his  adored 
wife  Pamela  and  his  two  daughters,  Lucy  and 
Jane,  he  married  his  aunt,  Barbara  Hunting, 
a woman  more  than  30  years  his  senior  with 
whom,  by  his  testimony  as  well  as  hers,  he 
had  nothing  in  common.  Leaving  his  house 
on  the  Jersey  shore,  he'd  moved  with  “Auntie," 
as  he  called  her,  to  a small  bungalow  behind 
a diner  on  the  Jersey  Turnpike  just  outside  of 
Newark.  Finally,  having  concluded  that 
nothing  cost  him  more  Micro-Bits  than  the 
joy  he  derived  from  his  work,  he  resigned  from 
Princeton  and  took  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion with  an  eye  to  becoming  a postal  clerk. 

It  was  soon  after  this  examination  that  the 
irony  of  his  predicament  became  apparent  to 
him.  Taking  his  first  reading  since  moving  to 
the  turnpike,  he  found  that  his  Immune 
System  was  less  than  30*  as  effective  as  when 
he  was  eating  eggs  every  morning  for  break- 
fast! At  first  he  blamed  this  on  his  meter,  then 
on  an  error  in  his  original  conclusions,  but 
eventually  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
only  one  thing  could  explain  this  further  det- 
erioration of  his  health;  somewhere  in  his  life 
there  was  pleasure  of  which  he  was  unaware. 

Since  there  was  nothing  in  his  diet  that  he 
enjoyed,  nothing  but  tedium  in  his  work,  and 
certainly  no  secret  affection  for  Auntie,  he 
knew  at  once  where  the  problem  was:  life  af- 
forded him  no  greater  pleasure  than  the  belief 
that  he  was  lengthening  it.  Eating  eggs  was 
nothing  beside  not-eating  them.  Once  he'd 
seen  what  loving  his  wife  had  cost  him,  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  her  absense  was 
greater  by  far  than  what  he'd  derived  from  hav- 
ing her  near.  As  he  noted  in  CONQUERING 
PLEASURE,  he  was  discovering  that  his 
understanding  of  pleasure  had  been  limited  to 
immediate  gratification,  which  was  far  less 
destructive  than  that  which,  looming  in  the 
future,  generated  visions  of  health  and  longevi- 
ty. What  was  the  simple,  titillating  pleasure 
of  a swim  off  his  deck  at  his  beach  house 
beside  the  belief  that  death  was  postponed  by 
the  pollution  and  noise  of  the  turnpike?  The 
pleasure  of  living  correctly  was  far  greater  than 
the  pleasure  of  living  happily!  In  net-bits. 
Auntie  cost  him  more  than  Pamela  had, 
Newark  more  than  his  house  on  the  beach. 

If  Pincus  had  any  doubts  about  his  conclu- 


sions, they  were  dispelled  by  Alexander 
Blemish,  with  whom  he  was  reunited  upon 
his  return  to  Princeton.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Blemish  now  weighed  more  than  300  pounds 
and  suffered  from  hypertension,  gout,  and 
diabetes,  his  readings  showed  an  im- 
munological efficiency  near  100%.  As  Pincus 
wrote  in  his  notebook,  “My  esteemed  col- 
league may  appear  to  be  self-destructive,  but 
by  courting  death  he  cancels  any  pleasure  he 
derives  from  his  indulgence." 

Re-united  with  Pamela  and  his  daughters, 
eating  not  only  eggs  but  all  the  foods  his  doc- 
tors had  prohibited,  enjoying  nothing— so  he 
thought— because  he  knew  how  much  it  hurt 
him,  Pincus  hoped  to  enter  a severe  depression 
which  would  quickly  improve  his  Bit  Count. 
Once  again  he  was  disappointed.  If  anything, 
his  readings  declined  even  faster.  Even  when 
the  first  of  his  physical  symptons  (weakness, 
nausea,  shortness  of  breath)  appeared,  and  he 
knew  that  his  struggle  was  lost,  the  distress 
he  felt  was  not  sufficient  to  counter  what  he 
knew  by  then  to  be  his  chronically  illuminated 
Fissure  of  Pincus.  How  could  he  be  displeas- 
ed, who  had  perfected,  perhaps  more  than  any 
man  alive,  the  art  of  enjoying  displeasure? 

With  his  Bit  Count  near  zero,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  so  many  opportunistic  infections  that 
doctors  could  not  determine  what  actually  kill- 
ed him.  No  one  who  knew  him  was  surpris- 
ed by  the  serenity  he  displayed  in  the  midst 
of  his  deterioration  or  the  results  of  his  autop- 
sy, which  as  he  himself  predicted  in  his  last 
essay,  revealed  an  apparently  seamless  merger 
of  the  Fissure  of  Pincus  and  the  Fissure  of  Anti- 
Pincus.  Whether  such  merger  represented,  as 
he  maintained,  a triumph  over  both  pain  and 
pleasure  because  it  eliminated  the  distinction 
between  them  is  a matter  that  scientists  and 
philosophers  will  debate  for  years,  if  not  in- 
definitely. But  for  the  simple  reason  that  Pincus 
made  of  his  life  a living  laboratory  to  in- 
vestigate them,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone 
challenging  the  axioms  with  which  his  final 
essay  begins; 

1.  The  body's  supply  of  Immuno-uno  is 
manufactured  by  the  Anti-Fissure  of  Pincus. 

2.  Since  research  has  shown  that  nothing 
diminishes  Immuno-uno  like  pleasure,  and 
nothing  is  more  pleasurable  than  health,  it 
follows  that  nothing  damages  the  immune 
system  like  optimum  health. 

3.  Nothing  is  more  painful  than  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  except  the  pursuit  of  pain  by  those 
who've  understood  this. 

4.  The  benefits  of  hopelessness  are  not 
available  to  those  who  understand  the  dangers 
of  hope. 

5.  You  can't  outsmart  pleasure.  ■ 

I^wrence  Shainberg  is  the  author  of  two  novels,  Ont 
on  One  and  Memories  of  Amnesia,  and  a book  of  non- 
fiction, Brain  Surgeon:  An  Iniimate  View  of  His  World.  He 
lives  in  New  York  City  and  Wellfleet. 
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The  Woman  From  Out  of  Town 

by  David  Updike 


On  these  Tuesday  afternoons 
William  was  overcome  by  a cer- 
tain heaviness,  a gathering  appre- 
hension which,  as  his  eyes 
distractedly  fell  on  the  brown,  flaxen  hair  of 
! Debbie  Sommers,  not  two  feet  away, 
manifested  itself  as  a slowing  down  of  time. 
Above  him,  the  lugubrious  hands  of  a pale 
clock  worked  their  way  around  on  the  final 
revolution  of  the  school  day,  and  from  his  seat 
he  could  hear  the  faint  growl  of  its  turning— 
the  unseen  meshing  of  countless,  tiny  gears. 
But  his  eyes  lay  on  her  hair,  the  perfect  curve 
of  her  shoulder,  the  irregular  pattern  of  freckles 
that  lay  on  the  pale  nape  of  her  neck  like  an 
undiscovered  constellation  of  stars.  He  would 
have  liked  to  reach  out  and  touch  them,  con- 
nect them  to  each  other  like  the  drawings  in 
children's  magazines.  But  even  her  lovely,  half 
turned  face,  her  flushed  and  freckled  cheek,  the 
sardonic  pout  of  her  pretty  pink  lips  only  com- 
pounded his  sense  of  subdued  dread,  and 
brought  home  with  heightened  clarity  the  fact 
j that,  two  hours  hense,  he  would  be  sitting  in 
a quiet,  dimly  lit  room  before  the  enormous 
black  mass  of  the  piano,  under  the  disap- 
pointed gaze  of  his  instructor— a sallow  young 
man  nervously  kneading  a wispy  yellow 
beard. 

“And  if  we  have  this  problem  tomorrow/' 
i his  teacher  was  saying  in  her  sad,  thin  voice, 
pacing  around  before  them  like  a caged  animal, 
“I  guarantee  you  will  all  have  to  stay  after 
school— a minute  for  every  time  1 have  to  raise 
my  voice."  The  class  was  lulled  to  silence  less 
by  shame  than  by  a collective  apprehension 
that  they  were  about  to  see  their  teacher  cry; 
and  her  ruse,  William  noticed,  had  never 
worked,  for  after  the  first  few  marks  on  the 
board— a minute  after  school  for  each— the 
I students  were  overcome  by  a kind  of  giddy 
indifference,  and  as  her  small,  round  face  grew 
red  and  hot,  she  realized  they  had  called  her 
bluff,  the  din  slowly  rose  and  order  slowly,  in- 
exorably dissolved. 

And  something  in  the  way  her  hair  lay  on 
i her  collar,  or  the  way  her  purple  sweater  was 
j pulled  off  center,  revealing  to  him  the  con- 
fluence of  her  shoulder,  neck  and  back— the 
place  where  they  all  miraculously  met,  and 
turned  to  one— induced  in  him  a memory  of 
the  night  before:  as  he  lay  in  bed,  trying  to 
sleep,  he  had  heard  his  parents  talking— his 
mother  teasing  his  father  about  something, 
and  his  father  weakly  defending  himself,  stav- 
ing off  her  jibes  with  laughter  which,  while 
deflecting  her  charges,  seemed  to  half  admit 
their  truth.  They  were  speaking  sofdy,  in  tones 
with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  and  he  could 
not  make  out  clearly  what  was  being  said- 


only  that  it  was  about  his  father;  he  could  pic- 
ture them,  lying  together  in  the  bed,  and  he 
wanted  to  speak  out  and  tell  them  to  be  quiet 
but,  instead,  had  wrapped  his  head  in  his 
pillow,  listened  to  the  rhythms  of  his  own 
breathing  and,  in  time,  fallen  asleep. 

The  final  words  of  the  teacher's  harangue 
were  blotted  out  by  the  ringing  bell,  and 
William  moved  quickly,  gathered  his  books 
and  went  out,  out  past  Debbie  Sommers  and 
through  the  sweet,  ineffable  fragrance  that 
hovered  around  her,  down  the  hall  and, 
beating  the  throng  to  the  door,  through  them 
and  out— running  now  across  the  tired  grass 
of  the  schoolyard,  down  the  hill  and  over  the 
bridge  to  the  road  that  wound  the  remaining 
mile  to  his  house.  There  he  slowed  to  catch 
his  breath  and  then  ran  again,  to  the  next 
telephone  pole,  walked  to  the  next,  then  ran 
and  so  on  until  he  reached  his  yard,  ran  across 
it  and  in  through  the  back  door  and  into  the 
heavy  stillness  that  filled  the  house  on  week- 
day afternoons:  a cat  lay  sleeping  in  a sunlit 
chair,  a fly  buzzed  around  a bowl  of  fruit,  a 
note  lay  on  the  kitchen  table:  “Will— Dad  will 
pick  you  up  a little  after  three  to  take  you  to 
your  lesson.  See  you  at  supper  time.  XOXOXO 
Ma."  And  then  he  remembered  something 
else,  that  today  the  routine  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent: His  mother  was  in  the  city,  seeing  her 
psychiatrist,  and  his  father  was  being  inter- 
viewed by  someone— a woman  from  some 
foreign  country,  he  dimly  remembered— apd 
his  father  had  to  drop  her  off  at  the  train  sta- 
tion after  his  lesson.  This  remembered  com- 
plication came  as  an  irritant,  and  further 
darkened  his  mood,  for  even  in  the  weekly  tor- 
por of  his  lessons  William  took  a certain  solace 
in  routine,  the  predictable  cycle  of  dread  and 
redemption,  of  the  heaviness  which  turned  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  to  an  almost  unbearable 
lightness  and  sense  of  well  being  as  he  and  his 
father  drove  home  together,  through  the  last, 
lingering  light  of  day.  But  the  woman  and  the 
train  changed  all  this,  tipped  toward 
despondency  the  delicate  balance  of  external 
events  and  internal  moods  in  which  he  lived. 

His  mother  and  father  were  young, 
and  while  growing  up  he  had 
always  taken  a certain  unspoken 
pride  in  their  beauty,  a kind  of 
spontaneous  vitality  he  did  not  find  in  other 
children's  parents.  When  he  and  his  siblings 
played  kickball  in  the  backyard  on  warm,  sum- 
mer nights,  his  father  often  joined  them,  strok- 
ing the  soh  red  ball  over  the  back  fence  and 
then  wheeling  around  the  bases  on  his  long, 
loose  legs;  and  at  an  early  age  he  had  become 
conscious  of  his  mother's  beauty— a beauty 


both  of  the  loving,  maternal  kind  and 
something  else— a woman  in  a black  bathing 
suit  with  a broad,  tan  back,  strolling  down  the 
beach  in  the  soft,  pinkish  light  of  early  morn- 
ing, bending  to  pick  up  a shell,  or  chasing  after 
one  of  her  four  children  and  carrying  them, 
shrieking,  into  the  sea.  Even  her  footprints 
seemed  to  him  deep  and  mysterious  and 
beautiful— the  deep  smooth  valley  of  her  heel, 
the  high  swail  of  her  arch,  the  miraculously 
discreet  impressions  of  each,  perfect  toe.  In 
comparison,  he  noticed,  his  own  footprints 
were  blurry  and  insubstantial,  easily  erased  by 
a single,  blue  green  wave  lapping  onto  the 
sandy  shore. 

His  parents  led  an  active  social  life,  too— 
volleyball  and  tennis  on  weekends,  dinners 
and  cocktail  parties  which  he  would 
sometimes  hear  as  he  lay  in  bed,  the  tingling 
of  forks  and  knives  and  glasses,  the  smell  of 
smoke,  sudden  bursts  of  laughter  and  the 
endless  din  of  conversation  which  later  turn- 
ed to  the  sad,  sweet  laments  of  music  and  the 
sounds  of  shuffling  feet  as  his  parents  and  their 
friends  danced.  And  William  knew— for  he 
once  looked  down  through  the  rungs  of  the 
banister  onto  this  strange,  mysterious  sight,  a 
roomful  of  grownups,  holding  each  other  and 
swaying  around  the  room— that  his  parents  did 
not  only  dance  with  each  other. 

In  the  summers  his  father  drove  with  the 
roof  of  the  convertible  down  and  sometimes 
played  the  radio— lilting  love  songs  sung, 
William  had  always  imagined,  by  beautiful 
brown-skinned  women  in  far  off  cities.  And 
these  songs,  William  could  see,  moved  his 
father,  filled  him  with  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  other  places  and  people  William  had  never 
seen. 

William  was  outside  when  his 
father  arrived,  his  pale  blue 
Fairlane  veering  into  the 
driveway,  sending  a flock  of 
starlings  leaping  up  into  the  air  from  the 
branches  of  the  enormous  elm  tree  with  a sud- 
den, airy  rush.  William  imagined  he  could  feel 
the  winds  generated  by  their  thousands  of  flap- 
ping wings.  The  car  came  to  a stop  with  a 
slight  skid  and  William  climbed  in. 

“Good  afternoon,"  his  father  said  cheerful- 
ly. “Sorry  I'm  a little  late— do  you  have 
everything,  all  your  music?" 

“Yes,"  William  said.  His  father  pushed  the 
car  into  drive  and  with  a little  lurch  they  spun 
around  the  driveway  and  out  onto  the  road. 
His  father's  legs  were  long,  and  folded  down- 
wards as  he  drove,  like  wings.  He  wore  a pair 
of  old  faded  sneakers,  flecked  with  paint,  and 
on  each  shoe  a small  slit  had  been  made  with 
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a razor  blade,  relieving  pressure  on  his  little 
toes. 

"How  was  school?"  his  father  asked; 
William  could  feel  him  looking  over  at  him. 

"Good.”  William  said,  but  could  summon 
no  more  of  an  answer.  '“You  have  to  pick 
someone  up  after  my  lesson?” 

"Oh.  yes.  Thanks  for  reminding  me— a Miss 
Delgado.  She  came  to  interview  me  for  some 
reason,  and  Fve  got  to  pick  her  up  while  you’re 
in  your  lesson,  then  we  can  drop  her  off  in 
Harrington  on  the  way  home.  Fm  sorry  about 
all  this,  but  it’s  the  only  way  we  could  think 
of  doing  it.” 

‘‘That’s  alright,”  William  said,  but  private- 
ly wondered  why  she  had  not  been  picked  up 
earlier,  and  taken  to  the  train  then.  He  thought 
of  his  father’s  studio,  a large,  airy  room  smell- 
ing of  paint  and  turpentine  and  smoke  where 
his  father  spent  his  days,  painting  and  draw- 
ing and  talking  on  the  phone  to  people  in  far 
off  cities.  It  must  have  been  there  that  he  was 
interviewed,  on  the  old  vinyl  couch  that  sat, 
mainly  unused,  along  one  wall.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  mother,  driving  in  to  see  her 
psychiatrist— a short,  balding  man  who  greeted 
William,  when  they  once  met,  with  what 
seemed  unwarranted  familiarity. 

Outside,  the  landscape  moved  past  with  a 
rising  sense  of  the  inevitable— an  aging  barn 
in  a field,  two  horses  by  a fence,  the  liquor 
store  where  they  sometimes  stopped  on  the 
way  home,  and  then  the  church  where  he 
would  have  his  lesson. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  come  in?”  his  father 
asked,  as  his  car  made  a wide  sweep  at  the 
parking  lot  and  came  to  a stop  at  the  tront 
door. 

“That’s  alright,”  William  said. 

“You  sure?  I’ll  be  back  in  half  an  hour  then. 
Have  a good  lesson— it’ll  be  great,”  he  said,  and 
raised  a clenched  hand  as  a signal  of  encourage- 
ment. He  would  usually  come  in  with  him 
and  wait,  sit  in  the  warm,  homey  lobby,  a 
book  resting  on  his  folded  knee. 

“O.K.,”  William  said,  and  trudged  up  the 
stairs.  But  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Orwell,  was  not 
at  her  desk,  and  all  was  unusually  quiet.  On 
the  wall  was  a large,  pale  clock— an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  one  in  William’s  classroom, 
except  that  it  moved  not  with  the  slow,  im- 
perceptible motion  of  the  tides,  but  with  a sud- 
den, emphatic  burst  of  energy  whereby  the 
minute  hand  leapt  from  one  minute  to  the 
next,  as  it  did  now,  from  3:28  to  3:29.  Like 
a man  walking  to  the  gallows,  William  trudg- 
ed up  the  hall  to  his  room  where,  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  door  was  open  and  no  one  was  in- 
side. Even  the  lid  of  the  piano  was  closed,  like 
a coffin.  William  sat  down  anyway,  suppress- 
ing his  hopes,  and  looked  out  onto  the  park- 
ing lot,  across  which  the  pink  shadow  of  a pale 
blue  cloud  slowly  slid.  He  heard  footsteps,  the 
squeak  of  a door,  and  felt  his  face  flush  with 


disappointment,  his  hopes  dashed— until  he 
saw  that  it  was  not  his  teacher  but,  rather,  a 
smiling  Mrs.  Morgan  who  appeared,  in  her 
pink,  cats’  eyes  glasses,  her  hands  collapsing 
by  her  sides  in  mock  exasperation. 

“There  you  are!”  she  said.  “Fve  been  try- 
ing to  reach  you  for  the  last  half  hour.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick had  to  leave  during  his  last  lesson— it 
seems  his  wife  is  having  a baby— at  least  they 
think  so.  Is  your  father  still  here?” 

“No.  But  he’ll  be  back.  It’s  only  half  an 
hour.” 


He  had  once  asked  his  father 
if  he  thought  Samuel  Woolf’s 
mother  was  beautiful,  but  felt 
confused  and  rebuffed  by  his 
answer:  “I  think  all  women 
are  beautiful.” 


“Oh,  isn’t  that  a shame!  Well,  you  can  use 
the  room  to  practice,  or  you  can  come  down 
to  the  office— we  have  some  nice  books  in 
there  you  might  want  to  read.”  She  taped  a 
note  to  the  door  and  disappeared,  and  then 
William  went  out,  too,  but  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, listening  to  the  faint  cacaphony  of 
sounds— a halting  flute,  a squeaky  violin,  a ten- 
tative piano— that  leaked  out  from  behind  clos- 
ed doors:  an  unrehearsed  orchestra  for 
mediocre,  child  musicians.  He  drifted  to  the 
end  of  the  hall  where  two  wooden  doors  were 
opened  onto  the  church— a vast,  dimly  lit  space 
filled  with  a soft,  yellow  light,  the  distant  altar 
framed  by  a high,  stained  glass  window  in 
whose  jagged,  luminous  shapes  William  could 
make  out  the  figure  of  a man,  hanging  by  his 
hands  from  a cross.  He  stood  for  a moment, 
looking,  and  after  what  seemed  a respectful 
pause,  went  outside. 

Low,  puffy  clouds  floated  overhead, 
and  a few  dry  leaves  scuttled  across 
the  parking  lot  in  the  wind.  He 
knocked  a stone  loose  from  the  dirt 
and  kicked  it  across  the  parking  lot  to  a split 
rail  fence  on  the  edge  of  the  field.  His  new 
lightness  of  mood  was  dampened,  somewhat, 
by  the  thought  of  the  woman  and  the  train, 
and  he  wondered  where  his  father  was  now: 
picking  her  up  at  the  Agawam  Motel— a low, 
skulking  place  with  a shallow,  greenish  pool, 
driving  back  with  her  to  pick  him  up  from  his 
lesson  that  never  happened.  He  imagined  her 
as  younger  than  his  mother— the  kind  of 
woman  his  father  could  make  laugh,  and  for 
whom,  on  the  volleyball  court,  he  would  shed 


his  shirt  and  dive  in  the  dust  for  balls  other 
fathers  would  lamely  grope  for,  as  if  bending 
down  to  pet  a cat,  the  ball  bouncing  off  their 
shins  and,  with  an  apologetic  groan,  rolling 
into  the  tall  grass.  At  net  his  father,  shirtless, 
would  leap  high  and,  with  long,  revolving 
arms,  thump  the  ball  down  onto  opposing 
players’  heads,  women  fleeing  in  terror  and 
then  ducking  under  the  net  to  scold  him  for 
playing  “too  hard,”  hitting  him  with  feigned, 
half-hearted  punches. 

William,  too,  fancied  himself  a keen  judge 
of  women,  and  already,  at  age  eleven,  had 
assembled  a private  pantheon  of  women  he 
considered  worthy  of  his  admiration— Debbie 
Sommers,  Mrs.  Thomas,  his  third  grade 
teacher,  Annie  Myers,  his  older  sister’s  best 
friend  whom  he  would  sometimes  follow— 
the  long,  swaying  rope  of  her  hair— on  the 
way  to  school.  He  had  once  asked  his  father 
if  he  thought  Samuel  Woolf’s  mother  was 
beautiful,  but  felt  confused  and  rebuffed  by  his 
answer:  “1  think  all  women  are  beautiful.” 
As  William  walked  back  across  the  parking 
lot  he  could  see,  among  the  cars  that  passed 
on  the  road,  his  father’s  blue  Fairlane.  He  ran 
inside  to  retrieve  his  music,  and  by  the  time 
he  returned  the  car  was  waiting  by  the  front 
door.  In  the  passenger’s  seat  sat  a woman  with 
frazzled  brown  hair,  streaked  with  gray,  smil- 
ing out  at  him. 

“You  must  be  William,”  she  said,  opening 
the  door  and  holding  out  a long,  slender  hand 
with  a large  gold  ring.  “I’ll  get  in  back,”  she 
said,  but  before  she  had  moved  William  had 
slid  into  the  seat  behind  her. 

“Oh,  thank  you.  I’m  Miriam.” 

“That’s  almost  William,  isn’t  it?”  his  father 
said,  “Upside  down,  or  backwards?”  The 
woman  laughed,  and  they  drove  out  of  the 
parking  lot  and  onto  the  road. 

“How  was  your  lesson.  Will?” 
“Cancelled,”  William  said,  relishing  the 
sound  the  word  made  in  his  mouth. 

“Cancelled?”  his  father  asked,  incredulous, 
turning  to  him. 

“Yeah— Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  wife  is  having  a 
baby,  I think.” 

“Is  she  really?  And  you’ve  been  waiting  all 
this  time?  What  did  you  do?” 

“Walked  around  in  the  field.  I saw  a hawk.” 
“Well,  I am  soriy^’  his  father  said.  “This  has 
been  a day  of  complications.” 

“It’s  really  all  my  fault,”  the  woman  said, 
turning  sideways  in  her  seat.  “What  grade  are 
you  in  school,  William?” 

“Fifth.” 

She  did  not  respond  but  studied  him  for  a 
moment  with  soft,  greenish  eyes  in  which, 
William  thought,  he  could  make  out  faint,  ir- 
ridescent  flecks  of  blue. 

“He  looks  just  like  you,”  she  now  observed 
to  William’s  father,  and  turned  her  mysterious 
gaze  to  him. 
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''Do  you  think  so?”  his  father  said.  "That's 
nice  to  know.” 

The  woman  spoke  with  a faint  accent  of 
some  other  place,  and  as  she  watched  his  father 
William  watched  her— the  faint,  etched  lines 
radiating  outward  from  the  comers  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  look  on  her  face,  neither  young  nor 
old,  that  somehow  suggested  she  had  never 
had  children  of  her  own. 

"But  1 am  sorry  about  the  inconvenience,” 
she  said,  matter  of  factly.  "It's  really  all  my 
fault— not  your  father's.” 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  station 
it  was  almost  dark.  They  piled  out 
of  the  car  and  from  the  trunk 
William's  father  took  her  suitcase, 
a small,  strange  box-like  thing,  and  set  it  down 
on  the  platform.  As  they  waited  William 
drifted  away  toward  the  furthest  end  of  the 
platform,  looking  vaguely  out  over  the  emp- 
ty parking  lot  toward  the  light  of  a neon  sign 
that  said  Rexall  Drugs  in  long,  wavering  script. 
In  the  west,  over  the  peaked  roofs  and  church 
spires  of  the  town,  streaks  of  red  and  pale  blue 
stretched  across  the  horizon,  and  from 
somewhere  rose  the  plaintive  sound  of  a dog's 
bark,  announcing  its  existence  to  the  world. 
For  an  instant  there  was  a delicious  sensation 
of  suspension,  of  standing  still— day  turning 
to  night,  summer  to  fall— like  that  instant 
before  the  second  hand  of  the  clock  leapt  from 
one  minute  to  the  next.  And  from  somewhere 
else  came  the  sound  of  bells. 

When  he  turned  he  could  see  that  they,  too, 
had  moved  a few  steps  away,  the  suitcase  aban- 
doned on  the  platform,  and  now  stood  with 
not  much  space  between  them— his  father 
straight  and  tall  in  the  half-light,  the  woman, 
shorter,  looking  up  at  him  and  saying 
something  William  could  not  hear,  but  could 
sense  its  gende  weight,  and  hear  the  soft,  ting- 
ly  sound  of  her  laughter  that  drifted  down  the 
steel  rails  and  made  him  wish,  suddenly,  that 
the  train  would  come  and  take  her  away.  He 
walked  further  and  tried  to  hear  nothing,  and 
would  have  blocked  his  ears  with  his  thumbs 
had  they  not  been  there  to  see  him;  when  he 
looked  again  they  were  sdll  standing  there,  like 
two  magnets  of  the  same  pole,  wanting  to  be 
closer  but  held  apart  by  some  invisible, 
mysterious  force:  and  he,  William  then 
realized,  was  that  force,  the  part  of  the  equa- 
tion that  did  not  fit,  and  it  was  his  stumbl- 
ing, shuffling  presence  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form that  kept  them  apart,  kept  them  from 
succumbing  to  whatever  it  was  they  both  felt. 
For  an  instant,  he  hated  both  himself  and  them 
for  putting  him  there. 

He  peered  down  the  track  but  there  was 
nothing,  only  the  dull  glint  of  the  rails,  con- 
verging in  the  distance  and  disappearing 
around  the  bend.  He  kicked  a rock  along  the 
platform,  glanced  again  at  the  woman  and  his 


father  and  then  back  down  the  tracks  where, 
miraculously,  a single  red  light  had  appeared, 
shimmering  into  focus;  and  then  there  was  the 
sound  of  bells,  like  Christmas,  the  flashing  of 
lights,  and  all  was  suddenly  animate,  alive 
again,  like  the  set  of  a play  come  to  life— 
William  drifting  back  up  the  platform,  his 
father  and  the  woman  strolling  back,  and  all 
three  silently  converging  at  the  suitcase,  and 
then  the  enormous,  lumbering  train,  creaking 
and  rocking  towards  them  like  some  sort  of 
tired,  prehistoric  beast. 

"Well,  it  was  nice  to  meet  you,  William,” 
the  woman  said,  reaching  out  to  shake  his 
hand  and  beaming  down  at  him  with  what 
seemed  unwarranted  familiarity  and 
affection— the  hopeful,  maternal  fondness  of 
women  who  liked  his  father.  Her  hand  was 
soft  and  cool  and  faintly  damp. 

She  picked  up  her  strange,  squarish  suitcase, 
the  conductor  hopped  off  the  hissing  train  and 
William  turned  back  toward  the  car,  uneager 
to  witness  this  final  moment  of  parting,  but 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  sensed  his  father 
bending  to  receive  a kiss,  a final  murmured 
word,  a touch  of  the  hand,  a final,  affectionate 
glance  at  William,  and  then  she  was  gone,  and 
the  train  rocked  away  through  a veil  of  its  own 
steam,  like  a scene  from  some  old,  late  night 
movie. 

"Well!”  his  father  said,  and  together  they 
turned  and  walked  back  to  the  car  in  silence, 
the  doors  closing  like  two  clapped  hands,  the 
car  starting  up  and  easing  out  of  the  parking 
lot  and  onto  the  road  and  out  of  town.  As  he 
sat  William  could  picture  the  woman  on  the 
train,  settling  into  her  seat,  gazing  out  the  win- 
dow onto  an  unfamiliar  landscape  of 
schoolyards  and  houses  and  passing  lights. 

"What  was  her  name  again?”  he  asked,  less 
out  of  a desire  to  know  dban  to  fill  a silence. 

"Ah,  Del-ga-do,”  his  father  said,  deliberately, 
a new  lightness  in  his  voice,  as  if  he,  too,  was 
relieved.  "An  Italian  from  Montreal,  1 guess. 
1 don't  even  know  how  1 get  into  these 
things— you  accept  a month  in  advance  as  if 
it  would  never  happen  and  then  it  does  and 
you  have  to  go  through  with  it  anyway.  Are 
you  missing  any  good  TV.  show?” 

"Not  really.” 

Again,  the  silence  setded  between  them,  but 
William  wanted  to  keep  talking,  did  not  want 
to  give  his  father  a chance  to  think— about  the 
woman  or  him,  or  that  he  blamed  him  for  lik- 
ing her. 

"1  guess  my  teacher  has  a baby  now.” 

"Yes!  Isn't  that  nice,”  his  father  said.  "And 
wasn't  that  nice  of  the  baby  to  be  born  on  the 
day  of  your  lesson.  You'll  have  to  get  him  a 
little  present,  won't  you— a little  ratde, 
maybe?” 

William  laughed,  and  briefly  imagined  that 
this  baby  would  prevent  his  teacher  from  com- 
ing next  week,  and  the  week  after,  and  thereby 


end  his  musical  career  forever. 

"Yes,  isn't  that  nice,”  his  father  repeated  soft- 
ly, and  then  braked  and  veered  quickly  onto 
the  dirt  parking  lot  of  Harrigan  Liquors. 

"Wine,”  he  said.  "1  think  your  mother 
wanted  us  to  stop  and  get  some  wine— white, 
1 think.  Do  you  want  anything?  Salted  nuts, 
a bag  of  pretzels,  maybe?” 

"No  thanks,”  William  said,  knowing  that  his 
father  would  get  him  something  anyway. 

"Do  you  want  to  come  in?  I'll  only  be  a 
second.” 

"That's  alright,”  William  said,  not  wanting 
to  dislodge  the  sense  of  relief  and  well  being 
which,  since  they  had  left  the  train  station, 
had  slowly  returned  to  him.  "I'll  wait  here.” 
He  watched  his  father  take  three  long,  loose 
strides  across  the  liquor  store  parking  lot,  and 
then  disappear  inside.  He  sat  for  a moment, 
and  then  reached  out  and  turned  on  the  radio, 
and  there  it  was— one  of  those  sad,  sweet  love 
songs,  sung  by  a sad  and  beautiful  woman  in 
some  distant  city,  her  voice  rising  and  falling 
through  the  static  hiss  that  filled  the  car  like 
snow.  He  tuned  it  in  as  best  he  could,  and  then 
kept  his  finger  on  the  dial,  as  if  to  improve  the 
reception  somehow,  absorb  the  sadness  and 
beauty  of  the  song  with  all  of  his  available 
senses,  hold  it  in  the  cool,  dark  pocket  of  the 
car,  and  save  it,  like  a gift,  for  his  father.  ■ 

David  Updike  is  the  author  of  Out  on  the  Marsh,  a 
collection  of  stories,  as  well  as  two  children’s 
books.  His  fiction  and  essays  have  appeared  in  The 
New  Yorker,  Harfrer's,  Wigwag  and  the  anthology  ZO 
Under  30:  Best  Stones  by  America's  New  young  Wnters. 
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The  Siege 

by  Robert  Garner  McBrearty 


We  are  pretty  damn  scared  of  the 
savages.  They’ve  already  killed 
most  of  us,  and  if  they  break  in- 
to the  fort  they  will  twist  our 
noses  and  jab  us  with  sticks  and  pull  out  our 
hearts  and  eat  them  in  front  of  our  eyes. 

1,  for  one,  would  like  to  avoid  this.  But  there 
IS  one  small  problem.  1 do  not  know  how  to 
load  my  gun. 

“Son/'  the  kindly  old  captain  says,  “take 
your  rifle  and  get  up  there  on  the  parapet  with 
the  men." 

“Yes  sir/’  1 say.  “Sir?  1 don’t  know  how  to 
load  my  gun.’’ 

“You  don’t  know  how  to  load  your 
gun,  son?  We’re  outnumbered  a hun- 
dred to  one  and  you  don’t  know  how 
to  load  your  gun?’’ 

He  looks  up  at  the  sky  as  if  he  can 
see  floating  carcasses  there.  But  he 
snaps  back.  “Well,  it’s  real  easy,  son, 
and  we’re  counting  on  you.  You  put 
the  bullets  into  the  whizmo  there,  and 
then  you  pull  back  the  feebiejeebie, 
and  then  you  ram  down  the  whacker- 
bolt.  Got  it?’’ 

“I’ll  try"  So  I put  the  bullets  in  the 
whizmo  and  I pull  back  on  the  feebie- 
jeebie, but  the  whackerbolt  gets  stuck. 

“The  whackerbolt  seems  to  be  stuck, 
sir.” 

“Stuck?  Let  me  see  that."  He  takes 
the  rifle  out  of  my  hands  and  with  a 
crisp  movement  he  slams  the 
whackerbolt  into  place.  “Okay,  son, 
your  gun’s  loaded  now." 

“What  do  I do  when  I need  to  reload?" 
From  outside  the  fort,  we  hear  some  hideous 
war  whoops.  A few  savages  leap  over  the  wall, 
but  our  men  up  on  the  parapet  manage  to 
dispatch  them. 

“Let’s  don’t  worry  about  reloading  just  now, 
son.  Go  up  on  the  parapet  and  Big  Ed  will 
look  after  you." 

1 go  up  on  the  parapet  with  the  men.  I’ve 
got  a loaded  gun  now  so  I’m  ready.  The  crus- 
ty soldier.  Bid  Ed,  loops  his  arm  around  my 
shoulder.  “Don’t  worry,  kid.  These  guys 
haven’t  shown  me  anything  yet."  I look  out 
on  the  plains.  A few  thousand  savages  are 
riding  in  rings  around  the  fort,  showering  us 
with  arrows.  They  look  pretty  tough  to  me. 
“I  sure  hope  we  beat  them,"  I say. 

Big  Ed  chuckles.  “You’d  better  hope  we  beat 
them.  They’ll  jab  you  with  sticks  and  eat  your 
heart  right  in  front  of  your  eyes.  But  they’ll 
twist  your  nose  first.”  He  says  more  sadly,  “I 
lost  a brother  that  way" 

“Me  too,”  I say.  “Two  of  them." 


A man  stumbles  past  us  with  an  arrow  stuck 
through  his  shoulder.  He’s  bleeding 
everywhere.  “Mother  of  pearl!"  he  moans. 
“They  got  me!  I’m  dying!” 

“Oh,  quit  your  whining,"  Big  Ed  says,  and 
he  boots  the  wounded  soldier  in  the  rear.  “Get 
your  ass  down  to  the  infirmary  and  get  some 
cheesecloth  on  that." 

As  he  climbs  down  from  the  parapet  and 
makes  his  way  across  the  courtyard,  the  soldier 
keeps  wailing. 

Big  Ed  shakes  his  head  in  disgust.  “That 
kind  of  stuff  lowers  morale,”  he  says. 


An  arrow  whistles  through  the  air  and  splits 
Big  Ed’s  chest  open.  The  arrow  goes  all  the 
way  through  him  and  sticks  out  his  back.  He 
looks  at  the  arrow  and  touches  the  shaft  and 
gives  a kind  of  chuckle  as  if  he  wants  to  share 
a joke  with  me.  I’m  glad  to  see  he  hasn’t  lost 
his  sense  of  humor. 

“Get  your  ass  down  to  the  infirmary  and 
get  some  cheesecloth  on  that,"  I kid,  hoping 
he  will  appreciate  this. 

His  eyes  spin  and  he  flips  over  the  parapet 
to  the  ground  below  where  the  savages  tram- 
ple him  with  their  horses. 

I climb  down  from  the  parapet  and  join 
the  captain  in  the  dusty  courtyard, 
where  he  is  still  organizing  our  forces. 
People  are  wandering  around  every- 
where, wounded  and  weeping.  Big  Ed’s  right. 
Morale  is  low  around  here. 

“Big  Ed’s  dead,  sir,"  1 tell  the  captain. 
“Not  Big  Ed,"  the  captain  cries.  “Not  Big 
Ed." 


“I’m  afraid  so,  sir.  But  he  did  die  well." 

“Well,  that’s  all  that  really  counts,  1 guess." 
The  captain  steels  his  courage.  “Do  you  have 
any  bullets  left  in  your  rifle,  son?" 

“Yes  sir.  1 haven’t  fired  at  anything  yet." 

“You  haven’t  fired  at  anything  yet,"  he  says 
in  alarm.  “What  have  you  been  doing  up 
there?" 

“I’m  saving  my  ammo  so  I can  kill  myself 
at  the  end." 

“Son,  you’d  better  go  to  the  infirmary  in- 
stead. You’d  better  join  the  women  in  the  in- 
firmary and  rip  up  bandages."  He  takes  the  rifle 
out  of  my  hands.  “I’m  sorry,  son,  but 
I don’t  think  you’ve  got  what  it  takes." 

“Give  me  another  chance,  sir.  Let  me 
prove  myself." 

“Now  that’s  the  kind  of  spirit  1 like 
to  hear,"  the  captain  says,  giving  me 
back  my  rifle.  “I’ll  go  up  there  with 
you  on  the  parapet,  by  God.  Let’s  get 
up  there  together  and  die  fighting  side 
by  side.  You  and  me.  Two  against  a 
thousand.  And  1 don’t  care  if  they  kill 
us.  Do  you?" 

“Well,  maybe  I should  check  things 
out  in  the  infirmary,  sir." 

But  he  already  has  his  arm  around 
my  shoulders  and  he’s  leading  me  to 
the  parapet. 

“Now  I’ve  got  the  heart  to  go  on," 
he  says.  “I’ll  tell  you  son,  frankly  I was 
feeling  a little  blue  there  for  a while, 
what  with  Big  Ed  dead  and  most  of 
the  others." 

“What  are  our  chances,  sir?" 

“Well,  from  a purely  military  standpoint,  we 
don’t  stand  a chance  in  hell  barring  divine  in- 
tervention," he  says.  “But  what  really  counts 
to  me  is  that  we’re  trying.  We’re  giving  it  a 
go.  We’ve  got  a can-do  attitude.  Never  up, 
never  in.  Never  look  back." 

The  captain  and  I are  up  on  the  parapet,  side 
by  side.  The  captain  is  calm  now.  Dozens  of 
savages  leap  over  the  wall  of  the  fort  and  he 
sinks  to  a knee  and  fires  his  pistol  skillfully, 
with  assurance. 

“Son,"  he  says,  as  his  pistol  clicks  emptily, 
give  me  your  rifle. 

I give  him  my  rifle. 

“Now  reload  my  pistol,"  he  says. 

“Where’s  the  whackerbolt  on  this  one,  sir?" 

He  sighs  heavily  and  hands  me  back  the  rifle. 
“You  use  this,  then,  and  I’ll  reload  the  pistol." 

I fire  off  three  quick  rounds  with  the  rifle. 

“Did  you  hit  anything?"  he  asks  eagerly. 

“No  sir.  1 fired  off  three  warning  shots.  I 
didn’t  want  to  get  them  riled." 

“Son,"  he  says,  “you’re  off  this  parapet.  Go 
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tear  up  bandages  with  the  women.” 

A swarm  of  savages  is  charging  at  us  and  I 
hand  the  captain  my  empty  rifle.  ^^Yes  sir,  I 
will.  1 won't  let  you  down.” 

1 leave  the  captain  rolling  around  on  the 
parapet,  engaged  in  manly  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat. 1 go  across  the  courtyard  to  the  infirmary. 

''How's  it  going,  everybody?”  1 ask  as  1 
come  through  the  door.  "Do  you  need  any 
help  tearing  up  bandages  or  anything?” 
Two  fat  women  and  a thin  guy  with  a 
moustache  are  smoking  cigarettes  at  a table 
and  playing  cards.  Meanwhile,  a haggard  look- 
ing woman  is  running  around  bandaging 
wounded  people. 

1 approach  the  group  at  the  card  table.  "Need 
any  help  around  here?” 

The  two  fat  women  and  the  thin  man  look 
at  each  other  and  blow  smoke  out  the  sides 
of  their  mouths. 

"Isn't  there  anything  1 can  do?” 

They  look  at  each  other  and  roll  their  eyes. 
"We're  on  break,”  the  thin  man  says,  laying 
down  a card. 

The  two  fat  women  snicker.  "Oh,  let  him 
tear  up  bandages,”  one  of  them  says. 

"Who's  going  to  train  him?”  the  other 
woman  says  body  "I'm  not  going  to  train 
him.  1'U  tell  you  that  right  now.” 

1 go  over  to  the  haggard  woman  who  is  tend- 
ing to  the  wounded.  "Need  any  help?”  I ask 
her. 

She  grabs  me  by  the  arm  and  pushes  me 
toward  a soldier  with  an  arrow  through  his 
leg.  "Pull  that  arrow  out  and  bandage  the  leg!” 
she  screams. 

I kneel  down  beside  the  soldier.  "How  are 
you?”  I ask.  "I'm  going  to  yank  this  arrow 
all  the  way  through  your  leg  and  then  if  you're 
still  alive.  I'll  put  some  cheesecloth  on  it. 
Would  you  like  a bullet  to  bite  on?” 

He  grabs  me  by  the  throat.  1 sense  that  his 
problems  go  beyond  the  merely  physical,  that 
some  deep-rooted  spiritual  malaise  has  setded 
in. 

One  of  the  fat  women  wanders  up.  "When 
they  get  nasty  with  me,  I roll  them  over.” 
The  other  fat  woman  says,  "You  heard  her. 
Roll  him  over.” 

"I'm  supposed  to  bandage  his  leg.” 

"Roll  him  over!”  both  women  yell. 

The  thin  guy  joins  me.  "It's  okay/'  he 
reassures  me.  "You're  new  here.  You'll  get  used 
to  the  system.” 

He  helps  me  to  roll  the  soldier  over.  The 
soldier  hollers  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

The  haggard  woman  rushes  over.  "What  are 
you  doing  to  him?  Why  haven't  you  taken  the 
arrow  out?” 

"They  told  me  to  roll  him  over.” 

The  haggard  woman  gives  the  other  women 
a dark  look. 

"I  didn't  tell  him  to  do  nothin',”  one  of 
them  sulks. 


"Don't  look  at  me”  the  other  one  says,  and 
they  go  back  muttering  to  their  card  table. 

The  captain  stumbles  into  the  infirmary. 
He's  all  bloody.  I've  seen  him  looking  better, 
but  he  still  has  a certain  positive  air  that  in- 
spires courage. 

"Captain?”  the  haggard  woman  says.  "Did 
you  send  this  young  man  over  here?” 

The  captain  gives  me  a concerned  look.  "I 
was  hoping  it  would  work  out  for  the  lad 
here.” 

She  folds  her  arms  across  her  chest,  taps  her 
foot  on  the  floor,  and  shakes  her  head  no. 

"Son,”  the  captain  says,  "I'm  sorry.  You're 
out  of  this  infirmary.  Go  out  to  the  barn  and 
look  after  the  cattle.” 

I sense  that  I am  being  demoted  again,  that 
I have  let  the  captain  down  in  some  intrinsic 
way.  My  feelings  are  hurt  pretty  badly,  but  the 
savages  are  bursting  through  the  infirmary 
door  and  they  are  starting  to  twist  the  noses 
of  the  wounded. 

As  1 slip  out  the  rear  of  the  infirmary,  1 look 
back  and  see  that  hundreds  of  savages  are  clos- 
ing in  on  the  captain.  He  is  unarmed  now  and 
has  assumed  a wrestler's  pose.  I hear  him  of- 
fering the  savages  a last  chance  to  surrender. 

1 lie  down  with  the  cattle  in  the  bam,  cover- 
ing myself  up  with  hay  so  that  I am  hidden. 
I brood  about  the  experiences  of  the  day,  but 
when  the  savages  come  in  to  take  the  cattle, 
they  don't  find  me. 

As  the  only  survivor  of  the  siege,  I become 
famous.  My  picture  is  in  all  the  papers  and  I 
am  asked  to  speak  at  college  graduations. 

But  even  so,  I suffer  thereafter  from  a slight 
nervous  condition  and  have  difficulty  in  team 
situations.  ■ 
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Cuts 

by  Pamela  Painter 

My  cutting  her  hair  is  her  idea. 

I sit  her  down  at  the  kitchen 
table,  pour  a steaming  mug  of 
coffee  like  I don't  know  a thing 
about  her  and  my  husband  Ernie. 

I wet  her  slug-brown  hair,  splash  cold  water 
on  her  matching  slug-brown  blouse. 

"Not  too  much,”  she  says.  Then  she  rattles 
on  about  the  macaroni  casserole  I took  to  the 
bowling  banquet.  I hunt  for  the  sharpest 
scissors  1 can  find. 

She's  nervous,  but  not  about  her  hair. 

1 drape  a towel  around  her  shoulders  and 
push  her  head  forward  till  her  chin's  resting 
on  her  skinny  chest.  Then  I pretend  1 don't 
know  how  to  start  in  back  the  way  1 do  at 
Betty's  House  of  Beauty.  I start  on  one  side 
beneath  her  fake  gold  hoop  and  chop  around 
toward  her  other  ear.  When  I get  there  1 step 
back  and  say  "Whoops,  a little  uneven.”  I cir- 
cle back  the  other  way.  She  doesn't  ask  for  a 
mirror  and  I don't  offer.  Ernie's  at  work  where 
he  belongs  for  once. 

Then  I stand  in  front  of  her  bony  knees  and 
tug  two  hanks  of  hair  straight  toward  her  chin. 
"Just  a bit  more,”  I say.  I do  a repeat.  When 
1 finish,  she  needs  another  haircut  for  sure. 

Twisting  her  head  from  side  to  side,  she 
studies  herself  in  the  toaster.  'That  short!”  she 
says. 

"Could  be  shorter,”  I say,  knowing  it  soon 
will  be.  "Some  men  like  short  hair.  Now  my 
Ernie,  he  likes  long.”  1 let  my  pony  tail  down 
and  shake  it  loose.  "More  coffee?”  1 ask. 

Now  she's  in  a hurry  to  leave.  She  almost 
forgets  to  thank  me,  but  that's  the  last  thing 
she  calls  out  before  she  hops  into  her  old  Ford. 
She  twists  her  rearview  to  see  if  what  she  saw 
in  the  toaster  is  true. 

"Anytime,”  1 call  back. 

Ernie  gets  home  and  sees  the  scissors  out, 
me  sweeping  up.  "On  your  day  off?”  he  says. 
1 tell  him  who  dropped  by.  Then  1 sit  him 
down  and  cut  his  hair.  Good.  ■ 

Pamela  Painter  is  the  author  of  Getting  to  Know  the  Weather, 
a collection  of  stories.  Her  most  recent  book  is  What 
If?  Writing  Exercises  for  Fiction  Writers,  co-authored  with 
Anne  Bemays  and  based  on  a popular  course  they  teach 
at  Truro's  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill. 
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Outside  the  Perimeter  Fence,  l^ebiinka 

Early  August,  1942 

By  Ian  MacMillan 


Sitting  on  the  bed  of  brown  pine 
needles  Magda  Nowak  looks  once 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  gravel 
quarry'  and  the  Malkinia  Railway, 
then  at  the  perimeter  of  the  new  camp  hid- 
den beyond  the  evergreen  trees.  She  turns  and 
says,  '‘What  do  you  mean?  Money?  How 
much  money?” 

‘‘Yes.”  he  says.  “Mountains  of  it.  Jewels  too.” 
Michal  Balicki  cannot  understand  the  dis- 
tracted lack  of  interest  she  shows  in  his  story. 
It  is  as  if  she  has  become  as  stupid  as  a cow. 
Whenever  he  mentions  anything  about  the 
new  camp,  she  stares  at  him  with  a moronic 
lack  of  expression.  Since  he  found  out  about 
it  he  has  thought  of  almost  nothing  else.  He 
has  not  slept  well  because  of  it,  nor  has  his 
father.  Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
he  has  seen  his  father  at  the  front  doorway 
staring  out  past  the  houses  at  the  edge  of  the 
village  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  smoking 
and  muttering  to  himself,  and  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  he  has  heard  a powerful  envy,  a desire 
so  strong  that  it  seems  to  consume  him.  For 
Michal  Balicki,  the  very  notion  that  they  are 
killing  thousands  every  day  has  held  him  in 
a sustained  awe,  and  he  finds  himself,  five  or 
six  times  a day,  becoming  suddenly  agitated 
about  the  whole  idea,  that  something  so  in- 
credible can  be  happening  within  a kilometer 
or  two  of  his  house. 

“They’re  just  rumors,”  she  says.  “Next  week 
you^U  tell  me  they  saw  men  floating  through 
the  air  on  carpets,  too.” 

Michal  Balicki  stares  at  her,  thinking,  what 
a cow,  what  an  ignorant  cow.  But  then,  he 
thinks,  she's  just  a girl,  and  the  implications 
of  it  are  lost  on  her. 

Summer  has  that  smell.  It  is  located  now  in 
the  air  crossing  her  head— she  has  washed  her 
hair.  The  thought  of  the  money  and  then  of 
how  hidden  they  are  makes  his  heart  jump 
with  a kind  of  ticklish  anticipation.  She  leans 
away  to  peer  at  the  little  tower  box  where  the 
silhouette  of  a guard  moves,  and  inside  her 
blouse  her  breasts  squeeze  together,  and  his 
heart  races.  She  sits  on  one  bare  foot,  her  other 
leg  bent  on  the  ground  in  demonstration  of 
a flexibility  that  holds  him  momentarily 
rooted  in  an  almost  breathless  fascination. 
“Who  told  you?”  she  asks. 

“My  father.  He  wants  to  bargain  with  them. 
The  Ukrainians  want  women  and  food.”  She 
looks  down  at  the  pine  needles.  “They  come 
to  the  woods  to  cut  pineboughs.” 

She  gasps,  and  puts  her  hand  to  her  chest— 
her  hair  is  wheat-like,  there  are  freckles  just 
under  her  neck. 

‘They  come  here?”  TTere  is  something  false 


about  her  surprise,  and  he  stares  at  her.  She 
already  knows  it. 

“Not  this  far.  Part  way  here.” 

“The  Ukrainians—” 

“Guards.  The  Jews  do  the  cutting.” 

She  turns  and  looks  toward  the  guard  tower, 
and  because  she  is  looking  away  he  slides  his 
hand  under  the  woollen  skirt  and  along  the 
smooth,  hot  fabric  of  the  underwear  on  her 
upper  thigh.  “See  the  soldier?”  he  says.  “How 
much  money  do  you  think  he  could  get  his 
hands  on?  Can  you  imagine?” 

He  worms  his  hand  past  her  foot  until 
through  the  fabric  he  feels  the  mat  of  hair  with 
the  line,  and  the  soft  depression.  She  acts 
oblivious  to  it  and  concentrates  on  the  tower. 
He  moves  his  fingers. 

“It  would  offend  God,”  she  says.  “Why  do 
they  do  it?” 

“It  is  their  punishment  for  being  Jews.  Then 
of  course  there  is  the  money.” 

He  moves  his  fingers.  She  jerks,  but  con- 
tinues looking  at  the  tower,  and  he  thinks,  you 
cow. 

“Smell,”  he  says. 

“What?” 

“That's  bodies— dead  bodies.” 

“No.” 

“Yes.” 

“No,”  she  says.  “My  father  said  that  people 
from  Wolga-Oknaglik  found  out  that  the  Jews 
were  working  at  the  Bug  River,  damming  it 
for  something.” 

He  moves  his  fingers  in  the  mat,  worming 
slowly. 

“It  would  offend  God,”  she  says. 

“We  offended  God  yesterday,”  he  says. 
‘Ybu've  been  offending  God  for  a while  now” 
“That's  not  my  fault,”  she  says.  “That  was 
my  brother's  fault.” 

He  worms  his  fingers.  Finally  she  sighs  and 
shakes  her  body,  as  if  shaking  him  off.  He 
withdraws  his  hand,  and  instantly  smells  the 
heavy  odor— like  mushrooms  and  blood,  salt, 
an  electric  storm,  sulfur. 

She  laughs.  “You  sneezed  yesterday— before 
we—” 

“1  thought  I would  die  it  hurt  so  much.  1 
mean  when  it's  hard  already,  it—  I thought  1 
would  die.” 

Then  he  hears  something.  Swishing,  the 
sound  of  something,  like  an  animal  moving 
through  the  brush.  “Quiet,”  he  says. 
“What?” 

“Someone  is  near.” 

Then  he  sees  the  movement  through  the 
woods,  through  bluish,  hazy  air  that  seems 
boiled  by  the  heat,  the  shapes  of  people  mov- 
ing, then  a man,  closer,  carrying  a long  rifle 


and  smoking  a cigarette. 

“Look,”  he  whispers.  “That's  a guard.” 

The  shimmering  forms  work  in  among  the 
pines,  appearing  ghostlike  because  of  the 
vision-boiling  heat.  They  carry  armloads  of 
greenblack  pineboughs  and  place  them  on  a 
two-wheeled  cart  while  the  guard,  a tall  man 
wearing  a green  uniform,  smokes  lazily  and 
looks  away  from  the  work. 

“Is  he  a’ Ukrainian?”  Magda  asks. 

“1  think  so.  Or  a Lithuanian.  But  you  already 
know,  don't  you?” 

“He's  very  tall.” 

“Would  you  like  to  offend  God  with  him? 
Or  did  you  already?  You  did  already”  He  feels 
suddenly  disgusted. 

She  giggles.  “1  suspect  that  it  would  take  him 
longer  to  offend  God  than  it  took  you,”  she 
says,  looking  again  in  the  direction  of  the  tall 
guard.  “1  have  to  go  home.  I'm  supposed  to 
be  pulling  weeds.” 

“Or  your  father  will  need  you.” 

She  looks  straight  at  his  face.  “You  pig,”  she 
says. 

The  forms  in  the  distance  melt  into  the 
blackness  of  the  pines  closer  to  the  litde  tower. 

Then  the  sound  of  a train  whistle  comes 
from  far  away,  wailing  across  the  bluish  air. 
“Fifteen  or  twenty  kilometers,”  he  whispers. 
“That's  from  northwest.  That's  one  of  the 
trains.  As  I said,  carrying  all  the  money  they 
have.”  But  for  him  it  is  not  only  the  money. 
He  has  no  clear  idea  of  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  inside  there.  What  he  imagines  is  vague 
but  potent,  and  it  suffuses  him  with  that 
ticklish  anticipation,  as  if  everything  he  has 
ever  wanted,  everything  he  has  ever  wanted 
to  do,  is  inside  that  camp. 

“How  do  the  Ukrainians  get  it?”  she  asks. 
“It's  for  the  Germans  after  all.” 

“They  steal  it.  There's  so  much  that  the  Ger- 
mans don't  notice.” 

Then  they  hear  the  whistle  again.  The  air 
is  so  heavy  and  bluish-thick  that  the  sound 
seems  more  like  a mournful  call  from  out  of 
a dream. 

“1  tell  you,  1 would  like  to  figure  out  how 
to  get  in  there,  that's  what  I'd  like  to  do.  Most 
of  the  people  in  the  village,  they  say,  ‘Oh  how 
horrible!  Those  poor  people,  women  and 
children!  Oh  how  horrible!'  But  I'd  like  to  get 
in  there.” 

“Why?”  she  asks. 

“You're  so  stupid,”  he  says.  He  is  totally 
disgusted  with  her,  no  matter  whether  she  will 
give  it  to  him  or  not.  “You  just  don't  under- 
stand, do  you?” 

“No,”  she  says. 

* * * 
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Jammed  in  the  corner  of  the  railway 
car  with  his  hands  bracing  him  away 
from  the  splintered  planking  of  the 
wall,  Yzak  Berilman  jounces  to  the 
jerking  movement  of  the  train  which  carries 
him  farther  and  farther  away  from  his  canvas, 
brushes,  from  the  rich,  olive  oil  smell  of  the 
pigments  laid  carefully  on  the  easel  lip,  each 
with  its  head  pointing  upward  at  him,  like  a 
line  of  tiny  cannons.  Between  his  shoes  is  the 
box  which  holds  what  he  could  save  of  his 
smaller  canvases  and  paints,  his  mother’s  silver, 
and  the  litde  daguerrotypes  inside  the  brown 
imitation  leather  boxes,  each  with  its  litde 
brass  clasp— his  ancestors,  those  stern, 
emaciated  faces  with  the  pale,  bleached  eyes, 
which  when  tipped  to  the  light  go  negative 
in  a strange,  ghosdike  metamorphosis. 

The  rock  and  pitch  of  the  train  pushes  old 
Meir  Goldwicht  against  him  in  soft,  heavy 
surges,  and  he  holds  himself  steady,  trying  to 
atrophy  his  senses  so  that  the  heat  and  the 
discomfort  and  the  thirst  and  the  smell  of  the 
sour  fabric  of  Goldwicht’s  coat  do  not  let  him 
leak  out  of  the  globe  of  his  perception  into  that 
desperate  distraction  all  of  the  rest  seem  to  be 
captured  by.  Why  should  they  all  assume  they 
will  die?  he  thinks,  and  sees  again  the  unfin- 
ished canvas,  a rectangular  window  into  a field 
under  a blue  sky  and  given  depth  by  a broken 
wagon  in  the  left  foreground,  and  how  long 
he  worked  on  how  far  inward  toward  the 
rusted  hub  each  spoke  should  be  broken,  so 
crucial  to  the  little  rectangular  world’s  being 
that  part  was. 

Goldwicht  now  comes  into  profile,  and  in 
the  drooping  eye  and  nose  and  in  the  secret 
whispering  motion  of  his  lips  Yzak  Berilman 
sees  the  fear  and  the  shame  and  regret,  if  1 
could  only  have  bathed  before  this,  if  1 only 
had  time  to  rescue  a few  of  the  larger  things 
before  they—  The  window  has  been  stamped 
into  rag.  The  sky  and  wagon  and  field  once 
bent  are  rag,  and  on  the  floor  the  oils  became 
gaudy  swipes  under  their  heavy  boots.  Head 
bowed,  he  watched  the  ransacking  of  his 
father’s  house,  seeing  at  times  his  own  warped 
reflection  in  the  high  polish  of  those  boots. 

“Pine  trees,”  someone  calls.  The  whispering 
voices,  the  prayers  and  entreaties  float  in  the 
foul,  hot  air  resting  on  the  crowd,  and  he  en- 
visions pine  trees,  the  black-green  of  their 
darker  recesses  and  the  bristling  cones  of  their 
shapes,  absolute  verticality  so  perfectly  con- 
trasting the  tips  of  the  land  no  matter  what 
the  degree  of  pitch— so  special  a symmetry  that 
they  could  have  been  hung  from  string,  their 
trunks  only  millimeters  from  the  ground, 
which— 

The  train  lurches  off  its  straight  momentum, 
making  Meir  Goldwicht’s  featureless  back 
press  against  him,  and  he  offsets  the  weight 
as  if  pushing  himself  off  the  ground  from  the 
palms  of  his  hands.  “If— If— ,”  he  begins,  but 


the  pressure  gradually  relaxes,  leaving 
Goldwicht  plumb. 

“Some  sort  of  a siding,”  Goldwicht  says  to 
him. 

“Or  a—”  He  imagines  a pair  of  tracks  mov- 
ing in  a closing  V so  that  two  sets  become  one. 
“Or  a—  I don’t  know  the  word.” 

“Yes.  Perhaps  we  will  change  trains  here. 
The  trip  has  been  too  short  for  a true  reloca- 
tion.” 

Whispered  prayers  float,  slide  along  the  wall 
toward  Yzak  Berilman.  He  smells  the  oils  on 
his  hands.  Now,  if  he  were  at  home,  he  would 
put  down  his  brush  and  pass  his  mother  and 
stretch  and  groan  feigning  fatigue  as  he  made 
his  way  to  the  toilet  where  inside  the  smell 
of  raw,  dry  planking  and  feces  and  urine  and 
lime  he  would  peek  through  the  crack  of  the 
door  and  abuse  himself  superimposing  upon 
the  door  the  image  of  Sofia  Kuron,  only  a hun- 
dred meters  away  helping  her  mother  in  the 
kitchen,  her  buttocks  and  their  shape— lean, 
Botticelli,  visible  even  through  the  colorful  cur- 
tain of  her  dress  below  the  off-white  blouse 
open  at  the  top  because  of  the  August  heat  and 
superimposed  upon  the  door  she  lies  dress  up 
and  blouse  down  staring  away  from  him  in 
awe  and  shame  but  forcefully,  involuntarily 
pulling  him  down  as  in  the  smell  of  oils  he 
couples  with  her,  not  as  his  father  did,  seen 
years  ago,  grinning  and  making  his  mother  a 
laughing  toy,  like  monkeys  they  were,  until 
he  had  to  look  away,  no,  a dignified,  serious 
coupling.  That  is  how  it  would  be.  When  he 
smells  the  oil  on  his  hands,  nine  o’clock  or 
nine-thirty.  Each  morning.  Later,  the  fabric 
window  is  fabric— he  thinks  geometry,  he 
labors  over  the  color  of  the  negative  spaces, 
he  lets  the  spokes  alone. 

Where  he  goes  he  will  show  them  how  he 
paints.  The  man  in  the  black  uniform  about 
to  strike  stops  his  hand  and  sees  the  painting. 

Goldwicht’s  muscular  inflation  forces  him 
closer  to  the  wall.  He  braces  himself,  study- 
ing the  tiny  overlapping  of  weathered  wood, 
grain  like  sheets  of  water  flowing  one  over  the 
other  over  the  other  over  the  other.  The  of- 
ficer in  the  black  uniform,  his  hand  up,  stop- 
ped halfway  through  the  swing,  studies  the 
painting.  The  spokes  capture  his 
imagination— radiating  in  different  lengths 
from  the  hub  they  impress  upon  his  imagina- 
tion the  inescapable  sense  of  being.  The  of- 
ficer’s hand  moves  imperceptibly  into  that  of 
an  involuntary  salute.  He  cannot  say  anything 
because  he  must  maintain  a secrecy  about  his 
respect  for  the  otherworldly  being  of  the  paint- 
ing. And  Yzak,  his  hand  on  the  painting  so 
as  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  certainty  of 
his  authorship,  must  show  no  recognition  of 
this  silent  and  subtle  complicity. 

The  train  slows. 

“This  is  Malkinia  Station,”  Goldwicht  says. 
The  name  has  snaked  through  the  pane  of 


heads,  whispered,  used  as  a question,  as  a 
speculation.  Malkinia  Station.  The  train  grinds 
to  a shuddering  stop,  and  Yzak  Berilman  feels 
it  moving  in  his  feet,  which  clasp  the  box  of 
his  mother’s  silver  and  the  pictures.  Here  tracks 
will  merge  and  the  train  will  continue  east, 
the  voices  say,  yes,  toward  newly  conquered 
Russia,  where  he  will  be  introduced  to  a room 
where  light  will  enter  creating  columns  of 
bright  dust  swirling  in  tiny  cyclonic  eddies. 
The  officer  in  black  will  order  him  to  make 
these  windows,  some  perhaps  for  the  officer’s 
house  and  some  perhaps  for  public  buildings, 
it  doesn’t  matter,  but  to  go  to  Russia  and  stand 
before  the  easel  there,  to  bring  to  the  godless 
and  barbaric  land  the  windows  of  being.  He 
stands  before  the  easel  and  before  the  line  of 
litde  cannons,  each  a different  color,  he  blocks 
out  in  pencil  the  shape  of  a synagogue,  or  if 
not  perhaps  a soldier  advancing  from  a pit,  his 
arm  outstretched  in  the  direcdon  of  his  enemy 
in  a heroic  pose.  He  has  been  taught  all  about 
their  art,  about  how  moronic  it  is,  how  hulk- 
ingly  overromantic,  how  carefully  fashioned 
to  pander  to  the  basest  tastes.  But  he  has  to 
please  the  officer  in  black,  who  will  be  per- 
mitted to  show  his  gratitude  only  in 
clandestine  form,  and  if  perhaps  Sofia  Kuron 
were  to  join  him  for  her  own  safety  he 
would— “It  is  not  unusual  at  all— many  of  the 
great  works  are  representations  of  the  nude 
female”— paint  her  form,  seeing  in  the  jiggl- 
ing liquidity  of  the  soft  flesh  above  the  left 
breast  the  rapid  pulsing  of  her  heart,  so  awed 
is  she  at  her  own  nudity  and  at  the  studious, 
objective  probing  of  his  eyes  as  they  travel  over 
her  form,  feeling  to  her  amoebic  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  touch.  She  does  not  know, 
cannot  know,  that  in  looking  at  her  he  looks 
through  her,  at  pulsing  organs,  branching 
veins,  oozing  membranes,  long,  circuitous  tun- 
nels. “Do  not  be  afraid.”  And  so  comes  alive 
the  beautiful  flesh,  made  three  dimensional  in- 
side the  window. 


The  railway  car  lurches  with  a sharp, 
metallic  jolt,  and  begins  moving 
again,  opposite  from  before. 
“Malkinia  Station,”  Mr.  Goldwicht 
says.  “We  are  not  going  toward  Bialystock.” 
“Why?”  Why? 

“We  appear  to—”  He  listens,  and  gets  his 
confirmation.  “Toward  the  south.” 

Yzak  Berilman’s  parents  and  grandmother 
are  in  the  next  car  forward.  Sofia  Kuron?  The 
next  after  that. 

Relocation  is  a simple  matter,  he  thinks. 
Each  person  to  his  own  expertise.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  Europe  the  Germans  need 
people  to  populate  their  conquered  lands  and 
to  sing  in  different  ways  the  praises  of  the  con- 
querors. Berilman  stares  at  the  worn  planking 
of  the  wall,  again  feeling  Goldwicht’s  soft  bulk 
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pressing  him  toward  it. 

Sofia  would  have  no  other  choice.  “This 
pose  is  merely  a celebration  of  the  human 
form.”  He  stands,  brush  in  hand,  his  mind  cap- 
tured by  an  almost  violent  conflict  between 
desire  and  artistic  objectivity,  a state  that  is  the 
height  of  experience.  The  appreciation  of  the 
swelling  breasts,  hips,  the  dark,  curly  hair 
disappearing  so  defensively  between  her 
thighs,  and  the  awed,  almost  shocked  look  on 
her  face— they  must  both  lose  control— 

'*Oh!^^  Goldwicht  grunts,  toppling  against 
him.  Goldwicht  is  holding  an  old  man 
Berilman  does  not  recognize,  and  the  old 
man’s  eyes  are  closed.  '‘He  has  fainted/' 
Goldwicht  says.  Others  turn  and.  fighting  each 
other  for  space,  attempt  to  help  the  old  man, 
who  is  unable  to  fall  to  the  floor  because  he 
is  crowded  into  a standing  position. 

The  man's  face  slides  at  Berilman,  and  the 
mouth  is  slack,  the  eyes  glazed,  the  lips 
strangely  pale  as  if  someone  has  smeared  chalk 
on  them.  Then  the  face  vanishes,  the  upper 
body  having  been  heaved  into  a standing  posi- 
tion by  Goldwicht  and  another  man.  “My 
God,"  Goldwicht  says.  “The  man  may  be 
dead.  We  can  do  nothing!" 

Dead.  If  the  man  is  dead,  then  anyone  can 
become  dead.  His  mouth  suddenly  fills  with 
the  taste  of  metal,  and  his  heart  begins  to 
thump.  If  any  person  can  die  on  a train,  then 
all  persons  can  die  on  the  train.  But  no. 
“Relocation." 

“What?" 

“Excuse  me?" 

“You  spoke." 

“Is  the  man  all  right?" 

“I  don't  know.  We  can't  really  look  at  him. 
He  just  bounces  there— look." 

He  stands,  his  head  bobbing. 

The  train  rocks.  South?  Why? 

“Why  is  the  train  going  south?" 

“I  don't  know,"  Goldwicht  says.  “Perhaps 
to  another  siding.  Perhaps  it  is  Pinsk  they  are 
taking  us  to  first?  In  the  marshes.  And  why 
not?  We  shall  be  pioneers." 

He  studies  Goldwicht's  face.  Obese  and 
florid,  but  not  unlike  certain  Greek  faces. 
Handsome,  in  a way.  With  the  correct  light, 
one  could  picture  him  as  a jester. 

The  train  slows  again. 

He  must  thank  his  father.  Pioneers.  His 
father  once  walked  into  his  room  and  glanc- 
ed quickly  at  a painting,  and  then  stopped, 
seemingly  amazed.  Gould  its  quality  have 
shocked  him?  Then  he  said,  I remember 
spending  years  being  skeptical  about  life— 1 
remember  thinking  that  it  was  easy  enough 
to  see  no  use  in  it,  for  those  of  us  who  are  not 
religious,  who  have  lost  our  form  where  God 
is  concerned.  The  understanding  was  crushing, 
that  there  was  indeed  no  use  in  life.  1 thought 
that.  1 Lived  with  that  understanding.  Until  you 
were  born.  After  you  were  one  and  a half  or 


two,  1 would  awaken  before  dawn  troubled  by 
the  sensation  that  1 had  heard  something— 1 
would  rise,  and  listen,  and  hear  my  son  in  his 
crib  whispering,  carrying  on  a strange,  secret 
conversation  with  the  darkness.  1 tell  you  it 
was  like  overhearing  some  arcane  ceremony. 
Every  morning.  1 had  thought  that  there  was 
no  use  in  life  until  then.  After  that  1 stopped 
thinking  about  it.  He  had  to  thank  his  father. 

The  train  shudders,  nearly  at  a walking  pace 
now.  The  whispers  snake  through  the  plane 
of  heads.  Another  siding?  A change  of  trains. 
Why  south?  Pinsk?  Perhaps. 

He  will  thank  his  father. 

The  train  grinds  to  a stop,  and  as  if  it  had 
been  sliding  past  him  all  this  time,  the  smell 
of  the  people  seems  to  move  across  his  nose, 
a rich  combination  of  sweat,  fear,  sour  breath 
and  gas.  He  feels  the  vibration  of  metal  against 
metal— they  are  doing  something.  Again,  a 
metallic  thump. 

Goldwicht  whispers.  His  face  is  now  held 
in  a mask  of  suspicious  doubt.  “It  must  be 
that-" 

The  train  lurches  in  an  explosion  of  sound 
and  a single,  violent  shock,  so  that  the  crowd 
surges  as  one,  producing  a gasping  that  trails 
off  into  a series  of  whispered  questions,  then 
moaning. 

The  slow  rocking  of  the  train,  the  crowd  as 
one  swaying  and  shifting  in  subtle  jerks,  makes 
Berilman  stare  again  at  the  splintered  plank- 
ing of  the  cattlecar  wall.  If  she  would  allow  him— 
After  his  eyes  had  engulfed  her  like  a smoke, 
she  would  become  more  accepting  of  the— 

“If  anything  we  go  straight  to  the  south," 
Goldwicht  says. 

“A  crossover,"  Berilman  says.  Accepting  of 
the  very  normalcy  of  it.  Which  would  lead 
to  his  closing  the  door.  Would  you  mind  if  1 
closed  the  door?  In  her  eyes  he  would  see  the 
surprise  and  question.  The  door?  Because  in 
the  almost  blinding  sunlight  he  would  ap- 
proach. If  she  Blinding  sunlight.  Perhaps 

a droplet  of  abashed  sweat  between  the  breasts, 
a trembling  of  desire  when  he  looked  at  her, 
the  tarpaulin  she  sat  on  stained  a little  with 
old  paint,  swipes  from  his  brushes.  The  sun 
would  be  almost  too  bright,  so  that  each  touch 
would  produce  so  clear  a depression  in  her 
flesh  that  only  his  artistic  curiosity  would  keep 
him  from  fainting— and  perhaps  the  brightness 
itself,  the  ancient  Russian  light  unaffected  by 
a history  of  modesty  would  hypnotize  her  into 
raising  her  hands  to  him  in  a dreamlike  motion 
as  he,  a kind  of  conspirator,  paused  and— 

The  train  slows.  The  whispers  that  move 
like  smoke  through  the  car  solidify— buildings, 
barbed  wire.  Ghimneys.  Another  train  station. 
The  train  grinds  as  it  slows,  producing  a 
grating  metallic  shudder  which  yields  a 
morose  shriek,  and  then  the  entire  crowd 
surges  forward,  advancing  against  the  stopped 
car. 


When  the  door  slides  open,  light  as  harsh 
as  exploding  electricity  invades  the  dusty  air 
in  a blinding  forty-five  degree  angle  shaft,  and 
Yzak  Berilman  sees  heads  disappear  down  in- 
to it.  Across  the  dead  air  he  hears  orders— “A//e 
hteraus!  Idioten!"  and  then  the  sound  of  frighten- 
ed voices.  At  the  opening  into  the  harsh  light 
heads  drop  leaving  swirling  eddies  of  dust  in 
the  air.  They  are  jumping  off  the  train. 
Berilman's  eyes  adjust,  and  beyond  the  shaft 
of  light  he  sees  a train  station,  with  signs 
suspended  from  a wire. 

He  begins  seeing  space  around  him  as  the 
people  drop  into  the  light.  The  older  ones  are 
helped  by  the  stronger  men  who  jumped  out 
first.  Berilman  picks  up  the  box,  feeling  the 
weight  of  the  objects  inside  tipping,  and  makes 
his  way  behind  Goldwicht  toward  the  light. 
His  mother's  silver  is  on  one  side,  his  paints, 
rolled  up  canvases,  brushes,  knives,  and  various 
bottles  of  thinner  and  so  on  are  on  the  other 
side.  Hence  the  lack  of  balance,  he  thinks. 
There  is  more  yelling  outside,  and  as  he  waits 
for  the  space  to  enlarge  he  feels  the  swelling 
of  a kind  of  globe  around  him,  in  which 
everything  that  ever  happened  to  him  happens 
at  this  moment,  the  sensation  of  the  fullness 
of  disembarkation,  that,  with  him  stand  every 
member  of  his  family,  every  member  of  Sofia 
Kuron's  family,  all  families  he  has  ever  known. 
Now  the  railroad  car  door  is  open  only  for 
him. 

His  mouth  feels  numb  and  dry.  Getting 
down  from  the  car  he  feels  hollow,  airy,  almost 
blind.  The  guards  are  tall,  not  German— they 
have  Slavic  faces.  Russians.  Off  there,  one  Ger- 
man officer  in  black.  Berilman's  mind  pulls  in 
on  itself  in  something  like  the  reverse  of 
magnification,  perception  through  the  wrong 
end  of  a telescope.  He  is  roughly  josded  by  one 
of  the  Slavic  guards,  and  the  box  almost  tips 
from  his  hands. 

The  crowd  from  the  car  is  locked  in  a 
frightened  silence  by  something— over  there, 
one  man  who  has  spoken  now  bleeds  from 
the  forehead.  The  guards  indicate  that  they 
should  leave  their  bundles  and  walk  over  there. 
The  men  and  boys  to  one  side  and  the  women 
and  girls  on  the  other. 

Berilman  falls  into  line  with  the  others.  He 
cannot  see  his  father  or  mother.  He  cannot  see 
Sofia  Kuron.  Goldwicht  is  five  men  ahead  of 
him.  Now  Berilman  begins  to  perceive  the  sur- 
roundings. The  signs  refer  to  what  the 
travellers  should  do  with  their  luggage.  Ahead 
the  men  are  being  ordered  to  undress,  and  to 
pile  their  clothes  and  belongings  together. 
Berilman  feels  the  prickling  of  shame  suffuse 
his  skin.  He  turns  and  looks  behind.  Inside  the 
crowd  of  men  he  cannot  see  the  women  and 
girls.  Forward. 

“How  do  1 get  this  back?"  he  asks.  “How 
do  we—" 

No  one  listens.  They  are  taking  off  their 
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clothes.  One  guard  holds  up  two  shoes^  in- 
dicates to  them  that  they  should  tie  the  laces 
together  to  keep  them  in  pairs. 

Ahead^  behind  the  undressing  men,  he  sees 
a narrow  sort  of  hallway  made  out  of  fencing 
intertwined  with  evergreen  branches.  '^How 
I will  1 get  this  back?”  He  does  not  know  what 
! to  do  with  the  box.  He  puts  it  down  and 
. begins  undressing. 

j Then  he  is  awake— it  is  as  if  he  had  been 
I sleeping  up  until  now,  and  pulling  off  his 

trousers  he  studies  the  ground  under  him,  con- 
I Crete,  with  a little  sandy  soil  advancing  over 
j it  like  a windswept  wave  from  the  desert.  He 
tangles  his  trousers  on  his  shoes,  and  squats 
down  to  undo  the  laces.  Carefully  he  ties  his 
, shoes  together  by  the  laces,  using  the  same 
I knot  he  uses  to  tie  up  rolled  canvases.  Then 
j he  rises  and  holds  the  shoes  up,  as  if  to  indicate 
j to  the  guard  that— 

! He  lies  on  his  back.  Over  him  stands  a guard, 

I smiling  down  at  him,  his  head  framed  by 
I clouds.  A line  of  pain  crosses  Berdman's  back, 
where  the  cane  had  hit  him.  He  struggles  to 
his  feet  to  continue  removing  his  trousers. 
Ahead  men  are  already  being  pushed  down 
the  strange,  evergreen-lined  lane.  The  guards 
are  shouting,  but  he  cannot  understand  what 
they  say— his  mind  has  gone  asleep  again. 

Naked,  he  lines  up  behind  other  men  and 
finds  himself  studying  moles  and  odd  hairs  on 
the  back  of  the  man  in  front  of  him.  The  men 
continue  forward  toward  the  lane  in  jerky 
steps.  Berilman  realizes  that  he  is  holding  both 
hands  over  his  genitals  as  he  moves  forward, 
as  other  men  seem  to  be  doing.  Then  they  are 
walking  faster,  and  the  man  in  front  of  him 
turns,  and  in  profile  Berilman  sees  the  ashen 
shock  on  his  face.  'They  are  killing  us,”  the 
man  says.  "They  are  killing  us,  they  are  kill- 
ing us,  they  are  killing  us.”  Berdman's  mind 
registers  what  he  says,  and  he  looks  ahead,  but 
the  lane  twists  so  that  he  cannot  see  their 
destination.  He  slows  down.  "The  box,”  he 
says.  "How  will  1 get  the  box  back?” 

"God  save  us,”  the  man  in  front  says.  They 
pass  a guard  who  threatens  them  with  a 
shovel.  Berilman  ducks  and  moves  on,  becom- 
ing breathless. 

"Did  you  get  a ticket?”  Berilman  asks  the 
man.  He  should  have  received  a ticket  for  the 
box.  Ahead  he  sees  the  men  stopped,  crowd- 
ed around  the  door  of  a low  building.  The 
door  is  very  narrow,  so  that  only  one  man  can 
go  in  at  a time.  There  is  a guard  near  it  with 
a dog,  an  Alsatian.  The  dog  snarls  at  the  men, 
and  Berilman  positions  himself  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  litde  crowd  of  men  entering  the 
building. 

"Order!”  a guard  yells  in  Polish.  "No  talk- 
ing!” Berilman  sidles  up  to  the  man  in  front 
j of  him,  thinking  that  he  can  avoid  the  dog  if 
he  positions  the  man  between  himself  and  it. 
The  dog  tugs  at  his  leash,  rising  up,  his  forelegs 


waving  at  the  air  next  to  the  men’s  naked  hips 
and  thighs.  Now  another  guard  is  hitting  men 
over  the  head  near  the  door,  using  a wooden 
cane,  hitting  each  man  once  before  he  goes  in, 
as  if  he  is  counting.  He  has  a strange,  irritated 
grin  on  his  face.  Berilman  feels  his  bowels 
churn— he  is  afraid  he  will  void  them  on  the 
ground.  He  tightens  his  buttocks  and  grits  his 
teeth,  suffused  with  fear  and  shame. 

"The  box,”  he  whispers.  "How  am  1 going 
to—”  The  pressure  in  his  bowels  is  so  great 
that  he  feels  it  coming,  and  at  the  moment 
he  thinks  it  might,  gas  escapes,  and  he  feels 
a little  decrease  in  the  pressure.  He  is  closer  to 
the  door  now,  and  the  guard  continues  to  hit 
each  man  entering  the  building.  The  breeze 
changes,  and  across  the  building  an  odor 
sweeps,  salty  and  metallic  and  thick,  of  either 
cooking  or  carrion,  and  then  it  vanishes  like 
an  invisible  object  that  had  just  passed  by  on 
wheels. 

A guard  near  the 
door  is  hitting  men 
over  the  head, 
using  a wooden 
cane,  hitting  each 
man  once,  as  if  he 
is  counting. 

Ahead  the  repetition  of  sloping  shoulders 
and  backs  of  heads  narrows,  until  Berilman 
himself  approaches  the  small  doorway,  and  he 
ducks  in  quickly  so  that  the  guard  caning  the 
men  misses  his  head  and  the  cane  slips  almost 
painlessly  down  his  back,  lubricated  by  his 
sweat. 

The  ceiling  is  low,  and  Berilman’s  eyes 
adjust  to  the  near  blackness  of  the 
room.  He  slides  along  the  wall,  his 
hand  feeling  the  tiles,  which  go  from 
the  floor  to  halfway  up  the  wall.  Now  he  sees 
the  waterjets  on  the  ceiling,  and  shudders  at 
the  thought  that  it  will  certainly  be  cold  when 
it  comes  out,  so  he  stays  near  the  wall  imagin- 
ing that  at  least  one  side  of  his  body  might 
remain  warm  once  it  starts. 

There  is  a window,  a litde  rectangle  smudged 
by  fingerprints  and  skin  grease.  He  stops  there, 
now  becoming  aware  of  the  din  of  voices 
around  him.  "We’re  dying  here,  they’re  kill- 
ing us!”  And  what  seems  like  Goldwicht’s 
voice:  "Almighty  God  protect  us!  Almighty 
God  protect  us!  Save  us!  Please  1 beg  save  us!” 
"We’ll  get  our  stuff  later;”  Berilman  says.  The 


men  continue  to  press  into  the  room,  until 
Berilman  is  pushed  against  the  little 
window— the  glass  is  warmer  than  the  tiles. 
He  struggles  against  the  body  of  another  man 
to  turn  his  face  to  the  window.  It  is  at  shoulder 
level,  and  he  dips  his  head  and  looks  out. 
Ground,  to  the  left  black  officer’s  boots, 
straight  out,  the  side  of  a building,  under  that 
a fuel  can  covered  with  oily  dust. 

He  is  crushed  against  the  wall.  Something 
is  wrong  with  the  man  next  to  him.  He  begins 
to  slide  downward,  and  Berilman  feels  his 
body  sliding  against  his  side,  his  hand,  limp, 
wedged  between  Berilman’s  stomach  and  the 
man’s  hip.  Embarrassed,  Berilman  frees  his 
hands  to  hold  the  man  up,  and  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  him.  The  man’s  face  is  slack, 
and  fluid  dribbles  from  his  mouth.  His  eyes 
are  glazed  and  turned  up  into  his  head. 

Berilman’s  perception  becomes  dreamlike 
with  a grotesque  two-dimensionality,  and  his 
throat  constricts  into  a nauseating  lump.  "1 
must  leave  now,”  he  says.  "Excuse  me,  but  1 
must  get  out  of  here.”  He  cannot  move.  He 
forces  his  body  around  so  that  he  can  see  the 
window,  and  again  is  afraid  that  he  will  void 
his  bowels.  The  shower  will  take  care  of  that,  he 
thinks,  understanding  that  his  expected  mor- 
tification will  be  only  temporary.  The  wave 
of  claustrophobic  fright  has  passed,  and  he  sees 
beyond  the  shoulder  of  the  unconscious  man 
the  continued  inward  pressing  of  naked  bodies, 
bright,  almost  bluish  white  in  the  slanting  col- 
umn of  light  in  the  tiny  doorway.  "That’s 
enough!”  he  yells,  but  his  voice  dies  in  the  yell- 
ing and  cursing  of  the  other  men.  Yes,  they 
are  all  yelling,  praying,  fighting  for  space.  He 
was  unaware  of  it,  as  if  all  activity  outside  the 
perimeter  of  his  skin  had  been  denied  his 
perception. 

The  increasing  heat  becomes  suffocating. 
The  unconscious  man’s  head  lolls  on  his 
shoulder,  so  that  his  bristly  chin  irritates 
Berilman’s  skin.  With  a sudden  strength  fed 
by  disgust  at  his  physical  contact  with  the 
man,  he  shoves  him  away,  so  that  he  wedges 
between  two  other  men,  one  of  whom  v/ails 
at  the  low  ceiling  of  the  room,  his  face  twisted 
with  horror  and  fatalistic  dread.  The  room 
darkens. 

The  door  has  been  closed,  and  Berilman 
waits,  looking  at  the  faint  reflection  from  the 
litde  fixtures  in  the  ceiling.  He  feels  a vibra- 
tion coming  in  through  the  slippery  floor. 
Something  is  being  drawn  up— it  is  in  the  air, 
a kind  of  shifting,  so  that  the  foul  heat  wafts 
across  his  face.  "Gas!”  someone  yells  from  the 
center  of  the  room.  “It’s  gas,  and—”  Berilman’s 
head  is  driven  to  the  wall  with  such  force  that 
sickening  points  of  light  sweep  across  his 
vision,  and  there  is  a sudden  shock  of  pressure 
in  his  ears  and  nasal  cavity.  He  cannot 
breathe— the  pressure  of  the  bodies  is  so  great, 
and  the  yelling  so  loud  that  he  feels  on  the 
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border  of  consciousness.  Then  the  yelling  dies 
down,  because  the  air  has  stopped  moving. 
Again  he  feels  the  vibration  of  something  in 
the  floor;  and  his  chest  is  constricted  by  a series 
of  convulsive  sobs.  There  is  a moment  of  dead 
silence  while  everyone  waits. 

The  room’s  air  moves  again,  across  his  face, 
and  inside  the  renewed  din  of  the  yelling  and 
fighting,  he  hears  an  engine,  that  of  a large 
truck  of  some  sort.  The  pain  from  the  blow 
to  his  head  comes  at  him  like  a heartbeat  of 
powerful  electrical  shocks  which  die  in  his 
neck.  Men  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are  now 
fighting  each  other  and  saeaming  with  throat- 
ripping shrieks,  and  then  coughing.  He  smells 
it— a rich,  salty,  sulfurous  odor  which  he  tastes 
as  rusted  metal  in  his  mouth.  Exhaust  fumes. 
The  air  is  filled  with  exhaust  fumes.  Berilman 
fights  to  turn  himself  back  to  the  little  win- 
dow, and  crushed  against  the  wall,  he  slides 
his  face  along  the  little  tiles  until  he  sees 
through  the  glass,  and  there,  on  the  other  side, 
is  a man  looking  in,  his  face  crossed  with  an 
expression  of  wonder  and  awe.  Berilman  sees 
the  officer's  collar.  The  man’s  face  is  florid,  puf- 
fy, with  darker  red  patches  on  either  side  of 
his  nose.  Berilman  cannot  move  away  from 
the  face,  which  is  too  close. 

He  is  now  breathing  rapidly,  accepting  the 
harsh,  salty  taste  of  the  air.  It  sears  his  throat 
and  he  feels  vomit  rising.  He  holds  it  back,  feel- 
ing his  chest  constrict  with  strange,  inward 
convulsions,  and  fights  to  make  space  between 
himself  and  the  wall  so  that  he  can  get  more 
air.  When  he  does  so,  his  elbows  crushed 
against  the  tiles,  he  breathes  in  huge  gasps  of 
the  metallic  air,  and  his  eyes  flood,  his  nose 
begins  to  run,  and  he  tries  to  speak:  “1  am— 
1 am—”  He  breathes  deeper,  and  the  rusted 
metal  taste  makes  its  way  down  his  throat.  He 
heaves  from  his  stomach,  feeling  hot  fluid  roll- 
ing over  his  chin.  Now  his  body  feels  as  if  it 
will  explode,  and  he  feels  the  bodies  of  the 
men  pressing  him  against  the  wall  begin  to 
slide  downward  slightly,  as  if  he  himself  is  ris- 
ing. Their  pressure  pulls  him  downward  over 
the  tiles.  His  throat  feels  as  if  it  is  closing,  and 
then  he  fights  those  pushing  against  him, 
clawing  at  their  faces,  shoulders,  hair,  needing 
the  space  to  get  his  breath,  but  they  push 
harder  at  him.  He  strains  against  them,  now 
breathing  rapidly  and  shallowly,  because  he  is 
full  of  air  and  can  get  no  more,  so  full  that  he 
feels  his  bowels  explode  downward,  and  even 
that  provides  no  space  for  more  air.  He  is  full 
of  air  and  can  get  no  more,  and  he  claws  at 
the  flesh  of  the  other  men  until  he  feels  his 
nails  breaking. 

He  tries  to  scream  for  them  to  get  away,  but 
his  throat  is  closed,  even  though  he  still 
breathes.  The  salty  air  is  now  a liquid  in  his 
mouth,  a liquid  filling  his  mouth,  from  his 
throat,  and  the  pain  in  his  chest  is  so  great  that 
his  body  must  circle  it,  must  relax  around  it. 


He  relaxes,  and  again  sees  the  face  in  the  little 
window,  framed  by  light,  the  window  dirtied 
by  grease. 

They  are  locked  so  tightly  in  their  embrace 
that  he  feels  their  bones  crushing  against  each 
other,  Berilman  gripping  her  so  tighdy  that  he 
can  see  only  the  side  of  her  head,  their  flesh 
so  powerfully  one  that  both  of  them  must  ex- 
plode away  from  the  contact,  penetrated  so 
powerfully  and  so  deeply  that  his  flesh  is 
destroyed  by  her  power,  and  then,  as  one,  they 
both  explode  from  the  bases  of  their  shattered 
spines,  while  above,  in  the  stark,  frightening 
blue  of  the  sky,  dark  birds  circle  in  beautiful 
sweeping  arcs.  ■ 

Ian  MacMillan's  fiction  has  appeared  in 
the  Best  American  Short  Stories  and 
Pushcart  Prize  anthologies.  "Outside  the 
Permimeter  . . ."  is  the  opening  section  of 
a novel  he  is  currently  completing  titled 
Village  of  a Million  Spirits,  the  final  work  in 
a trilogy  that  began  with  Proud  Monster 
(North  Point  Press),  followed  by  last  year's 
Orbit  of  Darkness  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich).  Originally  from  New  York 
state,  he  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 
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SUSAN  MITCHELL 

Rapture 

^Sing  me  something’  is  what  the  other  keeps  saying 
night  after  night;  regular  as  a pulse. 

And  when  this  one  is  alone;  there’s  no  problem. 

He  sings.  He  takes  the  lute-like 

into  his  hands  and  plucks.  YeS;  he  hears  it. 

What  sounds  like  a sound.  But  when  he  opens  his  mouth; 
it’s  different;  it’s  the  wrong  sound. 

Is  it  the  acoustics  inside 

his  head  that  make  the  difference?  And  who  keeps 
urging;  making  impossible  demands 
of  him?  'Come  on/ 

the  other  one  is  saying  like 

a faucet  dripping;  like  a branch  beating  the  window. 

The  window  in  his  head.  He  opens  it. 

'Come  on;  Caedmon;  sing  me  hwaethwugu.’  YeS; 

that’s  how  it  soundS;  like  another 

language;  like  gibberish;  like 

talking  in  his  sleep.  Remember  the  eensy-weensy 

spider  that  climbed  the  water  spout?  That’s  how 
he  tries.  His  hands  try.  His  lips. 

It  falls  down.  He  tries.  It  falls  down. 

It’s  that  regular.  But  when  he  makes  it  that  regular 
it’s  no  good.  It’s  not  the  same  regularity. 

1 can’t;  he  sayS;  filling  his  mouth 

with  a big  hole.  Refusing;  it  begins  for  him. 

Protesting;  it  swings  itself  up;  it  gets 
going.  It  comes  to  him  coming. 

Ot;  it  comes  to  her.  What  she  lacks. 

What  hasn’t  happened  in  her 
entire  life;  now  it’s  coming;  its  absence 
spread  everywhere  like  a canyon  in  waves 
of  magenta  and  purple  and  gold. 

The  voice  spreading  before  her.  'Forget 
outside.  Forget  sky  outside  and  clouds  outside.’ 

This  is  what  the  voice  spreads 

before  her;  so  she  can  look  at  what 

it  is  saying.  'Forget  heaps  of  dirt  and  yellowish  brown 

dust  and  gravel.’  She  passes  through  it; 


a rift  in  her  thinking  where  she  lingers 
so  deeply  and  long 

when  she  comes  out  of  it;  she  can’t  remember 

any  more  than  a chasm  spilling  upward;  clouds  curling 

an  ocean  of  sound  putting  out  stems 

and  branches  of  coral 

which  bend;  break  off;  tempting 

her  body  to  match  their  motions.  For  a long  time 
she  hears  herself  doing  it;  or  1 
hear  her  doing  it; 

in  slow  pendulations  swept  along;  the  bride 
unbridling 

in  fetishistic  foams  and  lace.  The  sound  expanding 
and  stretching;  blowing  out 
like  bubble  gum  or  Silly  Putty. 

The  way  a child  flattens  its  nose  and  lips 
against  the  glass  of  an  aquarium 
she  pushes  up  against  or  1 push  up  against 
but  when  1 go  to  say  it;  it  sounds 
different;  hostile  or  angry  with  me;  as  if 

1 had  seen 

a gate  opening  in  the  dark 
above  my  bed;  a trellis  on  which  light 
grew  and  put  out  berries  and  thorns 
of  light  and  1 

had  blabbed  instead  of  passing  through. 

Susan  Mitchell,  associate  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts,  is  the 
author  of  two  collections  of  poems,  The  Water  Inside  the 
Water  (Wesleyan),  and  Rapture  (HarperCollins).  published 
this  spring.  She  lives  in  Boca  Raton,  where  she  holds  the 
Mary  Blossom  Lee  Endowed  Chair  in  Creative  Writing  at 
Florida  Atlantic  University.  She  is  a 1992  Guggenheim  fellow. 
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DEBORAH  DIGGES 


Rough  Music 

for  Susan  Mttchdl 

This  is  how  it's  done. 

The  villagers  surround  the  house, 

beat  pots  and  pans,  beat  shovels  to  drain  spouts, 

crowbars  to  shutters,  rakes 

raining  rake  tines  on  corrugated  washtubs,  or  wire 

whips,  or  pitchforks,  or  horseshoes. 

At  first  they  keep  their  distance 

as  if  to  wake  you  like  blackbirds,  though  the  birds 

have  long  since  fled,  flown  deep  into  the  field. 

And  for  a while  you  lie  still,  you  stand  it, 
even  smile  up  at  your  crimes 

accompanying,  each  one,  the  sunrise  stuttering  across  the  ceiling 
like  the  sounds  within  the  sounds, 

like  hghming  inside  thrum-tink,  woman-in-wood-shoes-fall- 
down-wooden-stairs,  like  wrong-wrong  inside  rung-rung, 
brick-smacking-brick  housing  ice-breaking-ice- 
breaking  glass  . . . 

1 mention  this  since  this  is  what  my  dreams 
are  lately,  rough  music, 

as  if  all  the  boys  to  women  1 have  been,  the  muses,  ghost- 
girls  and  the  shadows  of  the  ancestors 
circled  my  bed  in  their  cheap  accoutrements 
and  banged  my  silver  spoons  on  iron  skillets,  moor 
rock  on  moor  rock,  thrust  yardsticks  into  the  fans. 

Though  1 wake  and  dress  and  try 

to  go  about  my  day, 

room  to  room  to  room  they  follow  me. 

By  evening,  believe  me,  Fd  give  back  everything, 

throw  open  my  closets,  pull  out  my  drawers  spilling  my  hoard 

of  dance  cards,  full  for  the  afterlife, 

but  my  ears  are  bleeding. 

Fm  trapped  in  the  bell  tower  during  wind, 
or  Fm  the  wind  itself  against  the  furious,  unmetered, 
anarchical  applause  of  leaves  late  autumns 
in  the  topmost  branches. 

Now  the  orchestra  throws  down  at  once  its  instruments. 

The  doors  in  the  house  of  God  tear  off  their  hinges— 

Fm  the  child's  fist  drumming  its  mother's  back, 
rock  that  hits  the  skull  that  silences  the  martyr, 
or  Fm  the  martyr's  tongue  cut  out,  fire  inside  fire, 
clapper  back  to  ore,  ore  into  the  mountain. 

Fm  gone,  glad,  empty,  good 
riddance,  some  shoulder  to  the  sea,  the  likeness 
of  a wing,  or  the  horizon,  merely,  that  weird  mirage,  stone- 
skipping moon,  the  night  filled  up  with  crows. 

I clap  my  hands. 

They  scatter,  scatter,  fistful  after 

fistful  of  sand  on  water,  desert  for  desert,  far  from  here. 


Deborah  Digges  is  the  author  of  two  books 
of  poems,  Vesper  Sparrows  and  Late  in  the 
Millennium.  Her  memoir,  Fugitive  Spring,  was 
just  published  by  Knopf.  She  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  at  Tufts  University. 
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CYRUS  CASSELLS 


Poem  for  the  Artists  of  the  Holocaust 

The  bone-white  wind  of  this  century 
A prayer-shawl  of  human  ash. 

And  still  the  hand  lifts 
The  intrepid  pencil, 

The  chip  of  charcoal, 

Against  the  plunder,  the  ordure,  the  roaring. 

And  still  the  soul  craves  to  make  bridgeable 
The  space  between  the  careworn 
And  the  dead, 

Craves  never  to  quit  the  embattled  earth 
Unrecorded, 

The  unstainable  soul: 

This  is  the  charnel  house  art. 

The  episde. 

Cached  in  the  sleep-safe  tin. 

Inviolable,  brought  to  air: 

Dear  Finder, 

In  Terezm, 

By  the  meager  bread-carts, 

In  Auschwitz, 

Beside  the  rooms  of  shaved  hair- 
Tell  someone  I was  here. 


A former  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  fellow, 
Cyrus  Cassells  is  the  author  of  two  books, 
The  Mud  Actor,  a National  Poetry  Series 
selection,  and  the  forthcoming  Soul  Makes 
a Path  through  Shouting.  He  now  lives  in 
Florence  and  Rome. 


NANCY  B.  SCHEET 

Cassandra 

1 am  the  girl  with  dirt  beneath  my  fingernails, 
the  one  who  never  came  when  you  called 
although  1 heard  you  through  the  trees,  your 
voice  rising,  becoming  pitched  as  the  fear 
of  a daugher  lost.  1 am  the  one  who  kept 

walking,  a gust  of  a girl,  you  said  1 was  wind 
blowing  away,  so  you  didn’t  notice 
me  bending  down,  see  me  digging 
for  the  strange  shape  of  roots.  1 loved 
the  way  they  wandered  out  from  a solid 

center,  loved  their  easy  meander  in  earth, 
how  they  had  learned  to  take  from  dirt 
and  grow.  1 wanted  that  patient  magic, 
a tree  sized  reach,  1 wanted  to  grow  white 
below  ground  and  green  above,  but  you 

kept  calling,  your  voice  collapsing  like  light 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  exhausted 
as  a mother  giving  birth  to  a child,  a child 
that  must  dig  her  way  out,  a child  whose  first 
breath  is  a breeze  about  to  blow  away. 


z 

KENNY  FRIES 

At  Risk 

After  sex,  the  blood.  The  cut  inside 
your  lip.  The  sore  on  my  tongue.  Long 

after  you’re  gone  1 will  feel  you  tearing 
into  me.  My  body  a minefield.  1 wait 

to  explode.  After  sex,  1 doubt  our  blood. 
But  what  we  did  tonight,  when  we 
remember, 

will  be  no  different.  Built  on  such 
mortal  moments,  love  is  always  a risk 

worth  taking.  After  sex,  your  blood  is 
my  blood.  My  fate  to  die  in  your  arms. 


Nancy  B.  Scheetz  is  a graduate  of  the  MFA  Kenny  Fries  received  the  1991  Gregory 

in  Writing  Program  at  Vermont  College  and  Kolovakos  Award  for  AIDS  Writing  for 

is  living  in  Alabama,  his  collection.  The  Healing  Notebooks 

(Open  Books).  He  lives  in 
Provincetown. 
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Intimacies  of  History;  Six  Poets 

SELECTION  BY  ROBERT  LUNDAY 


Each  of  the  poems  given  here  speaks  private- 
ly and  vividly  of  history  and  locates  some 
point  where  the  personal  and  the  political 
coalesce.  They  show  form  to  be  a creation  of 
silence:  what  is  said  in  relief  to  what  is  not 
said. 

The  overture  is  Thomas  Lux’s  “History 
Books,”  a catalogue  of  rank  detail  careening 
through  fragmentation  and  chaos  in  order  to 
discover  the  primal  smell  and  taste  of  ex- 
perience. so  absent  from  most  versions  of 
history. 

Martin  Earl's  “The  Clue”  is  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  a white  man  and  a black 
woman.  Chillingly,  we  learn  that  what  are 
called  facts  transmute  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
present  moment.  The  man's  memory  of  his 
lover,  when  she  is  gone,  is  like  an  undeveloped 
photograph:  “In  the  negative  you'd  turned 
white.” 

Anne-Marie  Cusac's  poem,  the  most  sen- 
suous of  this  group,  is  from  a sequence  based 
on  the  poet's  family  two  or  three  generations 
back.  1 can  taste  the  tomato,  sagging  with  the 
weight  of  its  ripeness,  that  burst  in  Stella's 
mouth  50  years  ago. 

Rosemary  Catacalos  recreates  a single 


episode  in  a life  long  past  in  “Women  Talk  of 
Flowers  at  Dusk.”  Injustices  of  race,  class,  and 
sex  become  included  in  an  expanding  cycle  of 
retelling  until  lives  that  are  and  are  not  my 
own  can  forgive  each  other. 

In  Donna  Denize's  epistolary  lyric, 
“Mengele,”  forgiveness  is  not  possible.  But 
something  takes  us  beyond  the  vengeance  and 
beyond  the  frame  of  this  poem-as-letter.  We 
open  to  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  ending, 
“Write  Soon,”  which  takes  us  beyond  the  ter- 
ror of  the  poem,  back  into  the  simplicities  of 
friendship. 

Philip  Brady's  “Letter  to  Ireland,”  also  from 
a sequence,  swerves  boldly  along  a wide  arc 
from  history  to  autobiography.  The  figure  of 
Roger  Casement  is  a distant  mirror  for  the 
poet.  Both  are  displaced  Irish  who  sojourned 
in  central  Africa,  Brady  as  a Peace  Corps 
volunteer.  Casement  in  service  to  Britain. 
Casement  was  British  Vice-Consul  to  the 
Belgium  Congo  where  he  met  Joseph  Conrad, 
whose  Heart  of  Darkness  describes  the  same 
journey  up  the  Congo  River  that  Casement 
made  while  compiling  a detailed  account, 
“The  Congo  Report,”  of  his  observations  of 
the  conditions  of  the  native  people.  But  Case- 


ment was  best-known  for  his  role  in  the  Irish 
Easter  Rebellion,  and  for  notebooks  dated 
1903-1904,  purportedly  in  Casement's  hand, 
which  were  circulated  secretly  among  promi- 
nent writers  and  officials  during  his  treason 
trial  to  quell  petitions  for  clemency.  “The 
Black  Diaries,”  as  they  were  called,  record  a 
series  of  homosexual  encounters.  Casement 
was  executed  in  July,  1916. 

Although  this  poem  calls  on  a knowledge 
of  history,  no  great  erudition  is  required  in 
order  to  understand  how  what  is  given  here 
is  fragmentary,  incomplete,  and  may  possibly 
be  false.  (Garcia  Marquez,  speaking  of  the 
banana-massacre  scene  in  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Solitude,  confessed  to  making  most  of  it  up; 
how  could  it  be  less  truthful  than  the  only 
recorded  history,  provided  by  the  murderers?) 
False  or  not,  Brady's  portrayal  of  Casement 
illuminates  the  greater  truth  of  each  poem  in 
this  selection;  that  we  each  inherit  the  in- 
justices suffered  by  any  individual,  and  are 
transformed  the  moment  we  accept  their  suf- 
fering as  our  own. 

Robert  Lunday  served  as  Writing  Coordinator 
this  year  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown. 


THOMAS  LUX 

History  Books 

That  is,  their  authors,  leave  out 

one  thing:  the  smell.  How  sour,  no,  rancid— bad  cheese 

and  sweat— the  narrow  corridors  of  Hitler's  bunker 

during  the  last  days  powdered 

by  plaster  shaken  down 

under  bomb  after  bomb.  Or  (forward  or  backward 

through  time  history  books  take  you)  downstream 

a mile  or  two  from  a river-crossing  ambush 

a corpse  washes  ashore 

or  catches  in  branches 

and  bloats  in  the  sun.  The  carrion  eaters 

who  do  not  fly 

come  by  their  noses:  the  thick, 

ubiquitous,  sick,  sweet  smell. 

Most  of  history,  however, 

is  banal,  not  bloody:  the  graphite  and  wood  smell 
of  a pencil  factory,  the  glue-  fertilizer-  paper- 
(oh  redolent!)  shoe-  hat-  (ditto  maloder 
and  poisonous)  chemical-  salt  cod- 
munitions-  canning-  shirtwaist-  plastics-  box- 
tractor-  etc.  factories— and  each  one 


people  by  people:  groins,  armpits,  feet. 

A bakery,  during  famine,  guards,  smoking,  by  the  door. 
Belowdecks,  two  years  out,  dead  calm,  tropics. 

And  wind  a thousand  miles  all  night  combing 
the  tundra:  chilled  grasses,  polar  bear  droppings, 
glacial  exhalations  . . . Open 

the  huge  book  of  the  past:  whoosh!:  a staggering  cloud 
of  stinks,  musks 

and  perfumes,  swollen  pheronomes,  almond 

and  anise,  offal  dumps,  mass  graves  exhumed,  flower 

heaps,  sandal-wood  bonfires,  milk  vapors 

from  a baby's  mouth,  all  of  us 

wading  hip-deep  through  the  endless 

waftings,  one  bottomless  soup 

of  smells:  primal,  atavistic— sniff,  sniff,  sniff, 

Thomas  Lux  is  the  author  of  several  books  of 
poems,  including  most  recently  The  Drowned 
River  and  Half  Promised  Land.  He  teaches  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College. 
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MARTIN  EARL 


The  Clue 

Mornings  we  stayed  late  in  bed 
Discussing  my  absence— as  though 
I were  one  of  your  lovers— quietly 
A hush  of  illegality  in  case 
Somehow  1 could  be  listening. 

Together  we  conspired  over  how  to  get  rid  of  me. 

1 hid  behind  your  color,  slumming 
It.  You  held  me  back 
From  broadsiding  seven-foot  blacks 
Who  called  you  bitch  & colorblind. 

When  you  left  you  rifled  my  desk 
For  all  your  photographs, 

But  forgot  a negative.  It  took 
A year  to  come  across  it 
Casually  Fd  have  it  printed  up, 

Secredy  or  so  I thought.  Time 

Clarifies.  In  the  negative  you^  turned  white. 

Once  returning  by  first  light 
You  asked  had  1 had  a fight 
With  myself?  Fd  been  studying 
Your  rows  of  shoes  for  hours. 

I had  reached  a point 

When  the  old  metal  gate  simply  comes  off 
In  the  hands.  You  have  to  lean  it  against 
The  wall.  You  have  nothing  to  close  behind  you. 
Nothing  to  keep  the  past  in  place. 

Always  something  to  say  and  not  to. 

Martin  Earl  has  lived  for  the  past  several 
years  in  Coimbra,  Portugal. 


ANNE-MARIE  CUSAC 

Second  Summer,  1927 

(Stella) 

The  summer  chills  caught  Pinch  in  late  July. 

Morning  to  night  he  fevered  up  our  bed 

and  sweated  through  the  quilt.  Two  summers  wed, 

our  Junie  thriving  in  me  like  a garden. 

She  spent  all  June  becoming.  In  July 
I felt  her  spread  and  open,  bloodroot,  child, 
my  veins  alive  with  her,  and  my  heart  beating. 

Fd  lie  against  Pinch  nights,  and  breathe  his  breathing, 
and  feel  him  turn  in  sleep.  1 bore  his  thigh, 
good  weight,  across  my  hips. 

But  when  I woke, 
the  bed  so  close,  and  fever  in  the  room, 

I left  our  breathless  house. 

Along  the  bluff, 

blackberries,  thick,  bruise-black,  fleshed  as  a thumb. 

I pulled  a quart,  dug  up  some  sugar  beets. 

The  trowel  found  their  hearts,  purple  enough, 
fat  with  themselves,  solid,  a full  cold  weight. 

Heft  of  flesh.  What  more  was  anyone, 
husband,  crib-baby  baby  deep  in  me? 

My  love  was  thirsty  fever,  and  my  day 
fevered  with  their  faces  and  their  needing. 

Need  would  choke  us.  Life  was  so  much  weeding. 
Even  my  love  was  weed.  Fd  married  debt, 
sweet  Saviour  Jesus,  in  a blue-eyed  boy 
caught  up  in  living,  and  so  sure  to  die. 

Little  Joe  started  his  morning  cry 
up  at  the  house.  I sat  back  on  my  feet. 

The  sky  oppressed.  The  day  itself  was  thirst, 
my  thirst  a stone  in  me.  Fd  found  a fruit, 
old  tomato,  swollen  ugly-red, 
deep  in  the  vine.  It  burst  into  my  throat. 

Anne-Marie  Cusac  is  in  the  Graduate 
Writing  Program  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis. 
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ROSEMARY  CATACALOS 


Women  Talk  of  Flowers  at  Dusk 

San  Antonw,  Texas,  1976 
Menda,  Yucatan,  1909 

Some  thinp  can  only  be  sfoken  tn  the  dark,  you’d  say  each  time  you  told  about  Dolores, 
a name  that  means  frain.  We’d  sit  in  dimming  light  at  the  chipped  kitchen  table  where  the  past 

showed  in  layers  of  old  paint;  exile  from  Mexico,  your  forced  marriage,  the  Great  Depression. 

You  with  a cigarette  and  a shot  of  Paul  Jones,  a brittle  voice,  telling  how  your  mother  died 

in  the  half-light  of  cheap  rented  rooms  in  the  Turks’  bamo.  She  was  a nurse  who  recognized 
the  blood  she  coughed,  but  called  it  roses  to  ease  your  fears.  Huacha  was  twelve  and  you,  ten. 

Even  then  you  led.  \ou  hid  in  the  jacaranda  and,  fierce  with  tears,  barred  your  grandfather 
when  he  arrived  too  late  in  his  fancy  carriage  and  fine  frock  coat,  listed  no  ttene  forcfue 

estar  acjui.  No  right  to  come  here.  You  would  always  despise  the  jacaranda.  Mi  madre  miierta. 

Muerta.  d Y el?  He  calmly  sent  for  pins  to  hold  the  sheet  tight  to  the  body.  The  first  Indian  doctor 

in  Menda,  he’d  raised  his  daughter  to  be  a lady,  not  his  fault  she’d  come  to  this.  He  wouldn’t  look 
at  her  wasted  corpse,  the  flowers  framing  her  face,  the  borrowed  crucifix.  She’d  refused  to  stay 

well-married,  would  not  respect  his  choice  and  turn  a deaf  ear,  blind  eye,  the  other  cheek 
to  a husband  cajoling  conquests  behind  palm  fans,  his  seed  spent  in  every  street.  Instead, 

she’d  made  her  own  life  in  this  damp  barrio,  nursing  a company  of  women,  the  poor, 
everything  her  father  struggled  to  forget.  The  funeral  wagon  stopped  at  the  corner,  too  wide 

for  the  narrow  alley.  You,  your  sister,  some  Indian  women,  wept  at  the  gate.  Only  men 
were  allowed  at  the  grave,  but  he  wouldn’t  go.  Yet  he  couldn’t  escape  the  wild  marigold 

that  fell  from  her  temple  as  they  hoisted  her  onto  the  pauper’s  dray.  That  sight  was  a slap. 
Grandmother,  that  stung  his  face  then  and  every  time  you  told  the  story.  Even  now  the  flame 

of  that  marigold  is  in  me,  you  gone  these  fifteen  years,  Dolores  almost  a century.  So,  too, 
it’s  come  to  me  to  heal  the  roses  in  the  blood,  a need  to  let  go  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers, 

open  the  dark  vaults  of  the  heart.  Let  me  begin  here,  in  lives  that  are  and  are  not  my  own, 
to  forgive  even  the  jacaranda  that  blooms  and  blooms  without  mercy. 


Rosemary  Catacalos  is  the 
Director  of  the  Poetry 
Center  at  San  Francisco 
State  University. 
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DONNA  DENIZE 


Mengele 

Dear  Halvah  Leah^ 

With  such  news, 
you  will  feed  this  city. 

Each  night  I see 
them  in  the  stars;  from  every 
nation  and  district 
a sea  of  faces.  And  I remember 
that  god^s  greatness 
is  shown  in  giving  the  impossible 
to  the  most  unlikely. 

Since  you  wrote  last 

1 have  been  to  the  beach 

every  day:  yesterday  was  a moon-tide, 

waters  rose,  1 tell  you, 

higher  than  the  tide  of  first  love. 

1 watched  seaweed  deposited 
like  a bad  memory  at  shore’s  edge 
and  again,  1 thought  of  your  news: 
On  February  5th,  he  took  a bus 
to  Bertioga;  on  February  7,  he 
went  to  the  beach. 

The  sea  seemed  so  peaceful 

till  then.  So  you  say 

that  he  was  not  washed  ashore  but 

lifted,  pushed  by  two  hands 

trying  to  save  him  from 

a poindess  bus  ride?  In  this 
seaweed  I see  two  hands  hold 
him  above  crests  meant  to  cool 
his  body  frying  in  the  heat 

of  a “sweltering  Brazilian  summer.” 

So.  Even  here  on  this  beach, 

far  from  the  ovens  of  flesh  and  hair, 

far  from  “gas  on  the  left,  living 

on  the  right,”  far  from  family  joy 
rides  and  friends  of  the  “society^’ 

I see  him.  You  know,  1 have 
never  learned  to  swim.  To  let 


hands  of  seaweed  pulled  him  back 
from  yet  another  shore  of  escape,  till 
two  hands,  even,  could  not  save 
him  from  those  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Angel  of  Death 
to  yet  another  Maker. 

Still,  you  do  not  change, 
and  our  speech  brings  me  back  where 
we  meet 
face  to  face, 

and  speak,  syllable  for  syllable— 

Unions  that  bear  no  disparate  exchange 
like  foreign  coins: 

something  higher  for  something  lower. 

No,  Leah,  even  now  as  we  breathe 
all  is  open. 

Open. 

Write  soon, 

Miriam 


Donna  Denize  teaches  at  St.  Albans 
School  in  Washington.  DC.,  and  is  on  the 
Poetry  Committee  of  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library. 


my  body  float  in  anything  on  this  earth 
that  does  not  give  an  anchor 
is  too  much  to  ask;  so  much  life 
taken  from  us,  but  then,  there 
is  some  comfort  in  knowing  that 
two  hours  from  Bungalow  5555  Alvenenga 
Road  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Sao  Paulo, 
he  rode  the  water’s  edge,  till  a million 
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PHILIP  BRADY 


Letter  to  Ireland 

from:  Roger  Casement 
tc:  Agiies  Neuman 

July  12^  1903,  Ibiaku 

My  dear  sister, 

So  you  think  your  man  John  Redmond 
will  redeem  the  chief?  But  Parnell  lives 
his  dream  beyond  his  end— he  is 
more  real  as  shadowy  Dead  King 
than  when  he  muddled  speeches  in  Mayo. 

Alive,  how  out  of  place  he  seemed— 
stone-faced  ascendency  do-gooder 
stilting  cliches  from  such  height  he  drove 
ram  into  the  upturned  faces  of  his 
bovine  worshippers.  Remember  him 
saying  Tom  Ketde's  name  would  be 
a household  word?  But  I’ve  chewed  Ireland’s 
cud  long  enough  among  the  flies 
of  Leopoldsville— Sir  Roger  Casement, 

His  Majesty’s  Vice-Consul— presiding 
as  the  pageantry  of  suffering  awes 
new  upturned  faces. 

And  so  I pocketed  your  letter, 
trudged  east  a hundred  miles  to  answer 
here.  Lost  in  the  sun’s  glare,  I dreamed 
I’d  sip  palm  wine  on  the  bank 
of  a great  sourceless  river,  write 
from  deep  within  some  nameless 
well  of  blood.  But  here  turns  out 
to  be  somewhere  made  up— some 
place  1 wanted  to  call  Eden— at  least 
garden— where  the  ice  emerald 
that  scorched  my  soul  at  birth 
with  penal  laws,  famine,  orange  drums 
would  refract  into  the  infinite 
hues  of  palm  wine,  leaf,  and  sky. 

Here,  yesterday, 

a man  feathered  like  a bird 

wept  in  my  arms.  He  was  rank 

with  blood  and  palm  oil  and  I confess 

the  cold  bile  missionaries  take 

for  righteousness  rose  in  my  throat. 

Then  I heard,  between  his  sobs, 
my  name  last  heard  twenty  years  ago— 
Monafuma— and  I knew  this  place 
I wanted  to  be  nowhere  was 
Ibiaku,  where  once  a feathered  chief 
placed  raw  meat  on  the  quivering  tongue 
of  the  young  adventurer  1 was— 
first  white  man  he  had  ever  seen— 
saying  take,  Monafuma.  And  I knew 
the  rumors  of  a great  massacre 
by  whites  were  true. 


Nina,  you  must  think  I don’t  remember— 

being  a small  boy— spitting 

at  the  frosted  oak  where  papist  waifs 

barbed  shrikes— how  we  unhooked 

and  buried  with  all  righteous  hate 

their  bloody  offense  to  the  pure  air 

of  Ulster’s  winter.  Yesterday 

as  my  chief’s  son  scorched  my  mind 

with  images  of  devastation  1 saw 

the  arch  of  that  spit  flame 

to  a torched  beehive  launched 

by  my  own  kin 

in  a barrage  of  fire— and  it  burst 

upon  me  for  the  first  time 

who  1 was— as  if  before  1 

hadn’t  known  even  the  simplest  things— 

why  1 speak  English  or  what 

love  feels  like.  Nina, 

Rory  I am,  here  Monafuma— 
brother  to  these  also  dispossessed. 


Philip  Brady  teaches  English  at 
Youngstown  State  University  in  Ohio. 
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FRANK  GASPAR 
Two  Poems 


FRANK  CASPAR’S  first  book.  The  Holyoke. 
won  the  1988  Morse  Prize  established  by 
Northeastern  University  Press.  He  was 
selected  for  the  prize  by  Mary  Oliver.  In  her 
introduction,  she  expressed  amazement  at 
how  Caspar,  born  and  bred  in  Provincetown. 
had  to  be  discovered  elsewhere  as  a poet; 

"Because  I have  lived  in  Provincetown  for 
many  years,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  place-names  of  this  manuscript.  Prov- 
incetown has  been,  and  still  is.  a town  where 
artists  and  writers  come  to  live  and  to  work. 
Over  the  years  there  has  been  a lot  of  talk 
about  what  the  ‘creative’  people  have  added 
to  the  town— opinions  voiced  mainly  by  the 
creative  people  themselves.  Perhaps  a sense 
of  elitism  is  inevitable  in  such  a situation, 
perhaps  not.  None  of  us  was  born  here.  And 
no  one.  if  you  get  my  meaning,  ever  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  a Frank  Caspar.  That 
I was  engaged  by  his  work  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Provincetown  but  with  the  poems 
themselves,  naturally.  But  this  part  of  the 
story.  I decided,  was  also  worth  the  telling.” 

When  they  last  saw  each  other,  26  years 
ago,  Frank  Caspar  and  the  editor  of  Province- 
town  Arts  were  classmates  at  Provincetown 
High  School.  "Cod,  the  teachers  we  suffered 
in  that  joint.”  he  writes  from  Southern 
California,  where  he  has  lived  for  many  years 
in  exile  from  his  hometown.  "I  remember 
sitting  behind  you  in  the  right-hand  corner 
of  Honka  Santos’s  science  class.  I was  in  a 
green  haze  of  desperate  boredom  and  rage 
when  he  asked  you  what  RADAR  stood  for, 
and  you  told  him.  ‘Right  Awful  Day  for  A 
Review.’  I always  knew  you  had  a literary 
bent.” 

Like  the  fog,  almost  invisibly,  Caspar  slips 
occasionally  into  Provincetown.  He  likes  to 
fish  with  his  brother,  sleep  out  in  the  woods 
in  a certain  place,  and  walk  the  back  shore. 
These  brief,  secret  visits  provide  elemental 
contact  with  the  Provincetown  he  has 
mythologized  in  his  poems.  “Central  to  how 
I tick,”  he  points  out.  “is  a notion  that  is  not 
original:  Place  as  the  landscape  of  a psyche— a 
direct  relationship  between  the  external 
phenomenal  world  and  the  inner  processes 
of  the  poet,  or  boiler-maker,  or  whomever.” 
This  mythic  P’town  appears  in  Caspar’s  se- 
cond book.  Mass  for  the  Grace  of  a Happy 
Death,  which  refers  to  the  specific  Mass  of 
supplication  taken  from  the  old  Catholic 
Missal,  much-handled  by  Caspar  while  he  sat 
in  the  pews  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Provincetown, 
intoning  chronicles,  lamentations,  and  psalms. 


Mass  for  the  Grace 
of  a Happy  Death 

A bunch  of  us 
always  standing  in  doorways 
down  by  the  center  of  town 
opposite  the  drug  store  or 
over  by  the  Bowlaway  with  its 
five  lanes  of  candlepin— in 
a city  you  might  think  a gang, 
but  not  here  in  our  little 
blue  village,  tourists  gone 
for  the  season  and  us  bumming 
cigarettes  from  one  another, 
rain  coming  down  in  the  dark, 
somebody  telling  jokes,  punching, 
the  usual  stuff  because  nobody 
wanted  to  sit  at  home  like  his 
father  or  uncle  or  older  brother, 
stuck  and  stupid,  no  point 
to  much  of  anything,  every 
now  and  then  a broken  window  or 
some  stolen  hootch,  sometimes 
the  solemn  story  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth  on  the  same 
gloomy  steps,  like  a prophecy, 
like  when  one  of  the  boats  went 
down  in  December  cold,  all  hands, 
and  we  knew  every  one  of  them, 
gave  our  versions,  told  our 
reasons— too  much  weight 
up  on  deck,  out  too  far  in 
bad  seas,  greedy,  too  young 
to  be  in  the  pilot  house,  bad 
luck:  Every  one  of  us  under 
those  drizzly  eaves  repeating 
the  mysteries  until  we  were 
satisfied,  for  a while,  that 
what  finally  rose  from  us  was 
the  benediction  unspoken-«ot  me, 
not  me,  not  me,  and  waiting 
awhile  after  that  prayer  finished 
itself  before  we  drifted  off 
along  the  sidewalks  to  our  houses, 
knowing  that  we’d  stayed  away 
long  enough,  that  the  lights 
would  be  out  and  everyone  asleep. 


Codeine 

All  those  long,  blank  years 
had  to  go  by  before  we  discovered 
Orpheus— 

Orpheus!  Imagine  a life  before  him, 
without  him.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible, 
and  yet  it  must  have  been;  winter  coat 
of  brown  cotton,  fur  collar  tucked  up 
around  his  ears,  roaming  the  record  stores, 
hanging  out  down  on  Charles  Street  with 
his  pitiful  guitar,  G,  C,  D 7th,  F,  a little 
finger-picking,  his  eye  on  some  empty 
sorrow 

in  a black  shirt,  always  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

Don’t  think  for  a minute  he  didn’t  love 
going  down  into  the  hot  bone  of  his  own 
limbs, 

sinking  into  those  subterranean  visions 
where  the  old  boat  croaked  at  its  ratlines 
and  death  had  to  squat  in  the  mud, 
abandoned  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  phony 
prescriptions 

or  getting  some  college  kid  to  sign 
for  the  medicine;  this  is  about  a song 
that  comes  up  from  the  underworld, 
following  Orpheus  in  his  corduroy  hat 
when  he  rises,  sick  and  shaking, 
obsessed  with  some  honeyed  thing 
he’s  left  behind,  and  the  memory 
of  one  perfect  voice  singing, 
calling  him  back. 
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R.  D.  SKILLINGS 


At  Hatches  Harbor,  1988 

It's  eerie  out  there  in  the  fall— 

Footprints,  shotgun  shells,  not  a soul 
Astir  in  all  that  miniature  landscape 
Of  dwarf  pitch  pines  whose  bottom 
boughs 

Grow  down  and  crawl  the  sand,  spread. 
Branch,  proliferate  and  thickly-bud 
Like  crowds  of  emerald-headed  snakes 
Scenting  the  wind.  At  the  inlet 

A long  low  dike  crosses  tidal  flats 
To  the  inland  thumb  of  Race  Point 
Where  a faint  path  meanders 
Between  dunes,  over  buried  snow  fences. 
Past  billowing  beach  roses 
And  hummocks  of  poison  ivy 
The  size  of  limousines. 

Each  leaf 

Glistering  with  its  own  sun. 

Takes  in  the  unmanned  lighthouse. 

Ghostly  foghorn  groaning 
In  the  bright  humidity. 

Then  investigates  the  site 
Of  the  old  Life  Saving  Station, 

Fifty  years  defunct, 

A shallow  bowl  of  coal  dust,  dirt  and  rust. 
And  finally— 

Reaching  the  outer  rim  and  pristine  sand 
again— 

Ends  at  primal  blue  and  green 
Immensities  of  sky  and  sea 
Smudged  along  the  grey 
Horizonline  of  Plymouth, 

Twenty  miles  across  the  bay. 

No  gull  cried,  no  ducks  splashed  up 
In  flight  at  my  approach. 

No  swallow  swooped  or  blackbird  spoke, 
Ghickadees  in  the  bushes  all  kept  quiet, 

A sullen  stillness  ruled 
Like  the  end  of  the  world 
As  1 stepped  out  upon  the  dike. 

Instandy,  phantom-like. 

Three  giant  birds  of  prey 
Stood  up  in  the  tall  grass 
Not  forty  yards  ahead. 

My  first  thought  was:  Buzzards, 

Vultures  at  carrion 

Between  me  and  my  familiar  visit 

(And  1 resented  it). 

Then  1 thought:  Hawks  perhaps,  but  no. 
Black,  waist-high,  ominous. 

They  were  far  too  big  for  hawks. 

Though  possibly  dayblind  owls. 

Mobbed  by  crows  and  grounded. 


Or  ospreys  of  unprecedented  stature. 

1 could  see  their  terrible  beaks. 

1 stopped  and  shaded  my  eyes. 

Trying  to  comprehend  their  size 
While  all  my  hairs  prickled. 

Revenge  is  not  in  their  nature, 

1 reasoned,  yet  pictured 
Eight-foot  wing  buffets 
Goncerted  against  me. 

Felt  talons  clutch  skull 
Through  ear  and  eye  sockets. 

Quick  1 kicked  about  for  a stick. 

You  don't  expect  to  see  pterodactyls 
At  the  tip  of  Gape  God,  nor  flocks 
Of  three.  Where  was  the  fourth? 

What  fatal  expedition  could  this  be? 

1 took  courage,  went  on 
(Hadn't  1 the  right?) 

And  they  began  to  turn  and  stretch. 

Keeping  close  together 

Deep  in  weeds  by  the  edge  of  the  dike. 

1 wondered  why  they  were  perched  so  low. 
Whether  they  really  had  a cadaver 
And  what  or  whose  it  might  be. 

On  1 went,  most  circumspect. 

And  sure  enough  at  last 
Up  they  rose  as  one. 

Unhurried,  unafraid. 

Like  one  vast  bat 
With  one  sweep  of  wing. 

Which  then  lay  still  on  air. 

They  seemed  to  undulate. 

And  then  to  sail,  one  single 
Stealth  bomber  silhouette. 

Suspended,  diminishing. 

Out  they  went  and  up 

Like  a wide  ripple 

Till  white  sky  separated  them. 

Passing  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
1 found  no  feather,  no  tracks. 

Nothing  there  perhaps  but  rest. 

When  1 looked  up  again 
Two  had  turned  back 
Along  the  parabolic  dune 
Toward  the  woods  inland. 

Were  fast  becoming  specks. 

But  the  third  veered  seaward. 

Banked  low,  slowed,  reared  upright 
On  stilled  pinions,  dropped  talons 
And  settled  on  a solitary  piling. 

Facing  the  bay,  ignoring  me. 


At  which  1 identified  it  conclusively 
As  some  sort  of  cormorant 
Or  loon  at  this  longer  distance. 

Its  rapier  bill  too  far  to  see. 

Surely  no  kneeling  blue  heron. 

Nor  the  great  northern  goose 
With  Nefertiti's  eye. 

In  truth  it  looked  like 
Rodin's  Balzac 
With  the  sun  behind  it. 

1 went  no  further 
Lest  it  fly  again— 

This  time  in  my  direction— 

Stayed  but  a moment  more 
In  crass  discomfiture. 

Relinquished  destination. 

End  and  object  of  my  walk. 

Such  lift  as  heart  might  get 
From  sight  of  tragic  sea  and  sky. 

Turned  back,  took  flight  myself 

Without  waiting  to  watch 

The  inundating  tide 

Revive  the  parched  sea-lavenders 

Nor  lingering  to  hear 

The  brittle,  brown  scrub  oak 

Leaves  rattle  in  the  wind. 

But  not  till  1 got  home,  told  Heidi, 

Spoke  their  name  aloud,  did  I believe 
That  what  I'd  seen  were  eagles. 

Whereat  1 marveled,  not  to  grieve. 

Roger  Skillings  is  the  author  of  three  collec- 
tions of  stories.  Alternative  Lives,  P-town 
Stories  or  The  Meatrack,  and  In  a Murderous 
Time. 
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ANNE-MARIE  LEVINE 


Mark  Rothko,  Untitled,  1969,  oil  on  canvas,  68"  x 60" 

Photograph  courtesy  of  The  Pace  Gallery 
© Kate  Rothko  Prizel  and  Christopher  Rothko. 


Ghosts 

MitcR  the  doorman  next  door,  has  died. 

He  was  retired,  a Jewish  marine. 

He  used  to  do  odd  jobs  for  me  after 
Peter  left;  sweep  the  steps,  dear  the 
snow  from  the  sidewalk,  watch  the  house 
when  1 was  away.  I le  died  of  cancer. 

♦ * * 

Peter  was  shot  He  lived  in  the  basement  and  took  care  of 
the  house  Mitch,  who  was  his  friend,  said  Peter  was  killed 
as  a result  of  his  dealings  in  stolen  goods  This  may  be  true 
Peter  was  always  bringing  home  presents  from  his  ^'friend'^ 
at  Bloomingdales  Dior  robes,  Gerber  carving  knives,  a giant 
ice  bucket  He  had  already  left  me  when  he  was  killed  He 
left  after  the  baby  was  born  because  my  husband  couldn’t  get  along 
with  him 

Peter  used  to  say  he  liked  to  play  with  people’s  brains  He 
became  angry  at  a lady  he  worked  for  and  sent  her  a tombstone 
anonymously  Another  lady  received  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  groceries  she  hadn’t  ordered,  charged  to  her  account 
He  never  did  anything  like  that  to  us  He  was  quite 
helpful  Told  me,  for  instance,  never  to  accept  deliveries, 
he  would  do  it  because  he  wouldn’t  have  to  tip  “Why  not?” 

1 asked  “Do  1 look  like  Levine?”  he  said  He  was  Mexican- 
Hawaiian 

Peter  liked  to  tell  two  stories  about  how  we  met  In  one  he 
was  standing  outside  Carnegie  Hall  begging,  and  we  took  pity  on 
him  and  brought  him  home  In  the  other,  he  was  a poor  orphan, 
our  tour  guide  in  Mexico,  and  we  liked  him  so  much  we  took  him 
back  to  the  US.  with  us 

Peter  loved  my  mother  “our  mother-in-law,”  he  called  her, 
and  the  baby  “our  baby”  His  parting  words  were, 

“There’s  too  much  love  in  this  house” 


Mark  Rothko  couldn’t  remember  Peter’s  name. 
He  called  him  Thilip.’ 

Peter,  who  cared  for  Mark,  said, 

“The  next  time  he  calls  me  Thillip,’ 

I’m  going  to  call  him  'Mr.  Motherwell.’  ” 

He  did,  and  it  never  happened  again. 


Rothko  is  dead.  He  was  my  friend. 

He  killed  himself  in  his  studio  and  didn’t  leave  a note. 

He  lay  in  his  blood  on  the  kitchen  floor,  wrapped 

in  layers  of  underwear,  water  left  running 

in  the  sink.  When  the  medical  examiner  had  done, 

1 had  to  go  and  tell  his  wife.  She  was  very  calm. 

Six  months  later  she  died  of  a cerebral  hemorrhage. 

People  said  he  was  murdered  and  that  she  committed  suicide 
but  neither  story  was  true.  The  same  medical  examiner  came; 
when  she  left  1 took  their  seven-year  old  son 
home  with  me  and  he  and  a neighborhood  friend  played 
“dropping  dead”  in  my  basement  all  day,  a stricken  Peter 
watching  over  them.  1 was  pregnant  with  my  own  son  then. 
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After  Da\-id  was  born,  after  Mark  died,  and  before  Peter  left, 

Annette  came  to  live  with  us  Annette  was  a French  girl  who 
took  care  of  my  infant  son  '‘Bonjour  petit  bebe  joyeux,” 
she  would  sing  as  she  entered  his  room  in  the  morning  “Good 
morning  joyous  little  baby’' 

Her  father  was  a “marchand  de  truffes,"  a truffle  merchant  in 
the  Pengord  He  often  sent  large  tins  of  black  truffles 
which  she  shared  with  us  1 learned  to  make  truffle  salad 
sliced  truffles  and  celery  marinated  in  a vigorous 
vinaigrette  I also  learned  that  if  you  put  half  a truffle 
with  eggs  itt  3 covered  bowl  for  a few  hours,  the  taste  and  scent 
of  truffle  permeates  the  eggshells  Later  your  scrambled  eggs 
have  a mysterious  dark  taste 

Her  own  baby  is  dead  She  asked  me  to  arrange  her  abortion 
She  ate  spinach  afterwards 

1 never  saw  Annette  again  after  my  husband  discovered  she  was 
a kleptomaniac  Apparently  she  stole  things  from  stores,  strangers, 
and  friends,  although  her  friends  loved  her  too  much  to  report  her 
thefts  to  the  police  They  simply  asked  her  for  their  treasures 
back  and  she  complied,  if  she  hadn't  already  sold  them  “selective 
lacunae."  a psychiatrist  friend  called  it  one  little  loophole 
in  her  psyche,  everything  else  in  order  My  husband  found  out 
about  it  while  1 was  away  with  the  baby  and  fired  her  1 would 
have  kept  her,  1 loved  her  1 believe  she  took  very  little 
from  us  There  were  a few  unexplained  disappearances  a pair 
of  new  bikini  underpants,  one  of  three-for-five  dollars  1 had 
bought  a royal  blue  baby  costume,  a gift  from  Belgium  a 
pair  of  inexpensive  but  much  loved  candlesticks  I turned  the 
house  upside-down  looking  for  those  a rabbit  fur  coat  I had 
lent  her,  which  she  said  was  stolen  from  her  at  the  movies 

I've  heard  that  she  has  a baby  of  her  own  now,  and  a husband 


My  father  was  a “marchand  de  diamants,"  a diamond  merchant  from 
Antwerp  He  was  born  in  Poland  and  grew  up  in  Belgium  As 
a young  man  he  traveled  all  over  the  world  and  learned  to  speak 
seven  languages  He  taught  himself  Spanish  by  attending  the 
same  movie  twelve  times  in  Mexico  City  He  died  of  something 
rare  that  mimicked  cancer. 

Sylvain  was  one  of  ten  children  His  father  would  come  home 
from  a business  trip,  pick  up  the  nearest  child,  and  say,  “Hallo! 

Which  little  Poirier  are  you?"  1 was  his  only  child  To  me 
he  would  say,  “Go  up  to  the  bedroom  and  see  if  I'm  there,"  when 
he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  me 

He  was  resourceful  and  practical  When  my  mother  declined  an 

engagement  ring,  he  gave  her  a Buick  With  the  Buick  he  was 

able  to  drive  his  family  out  of  Belgium  a day  ahead  of  the  German 

invasion  of  1940  When  he  could  no  longer  obtain  gas,  he  deeded 

the  car  to  a customs  official  in  return  for  our  unhindered 

crossing  of  a border  After  standing  in  line  all  night  outside 

the  “surete"  in  Bayonne  to  obtain  exit  visas,  my  father  saw  the 

police  commissioner  kick  out  the  first  man  in  line  “How  dare 

you  try  to  bribe  me  with  a thousand  francs,"  he  said  “Ten 

thousand,"  said  Sylvain  “Come,"  said  the  official  Everyone 

my  father  knew  in  the  crowd  pressed  their  documents  on  him 

“Take  mine"  “Sylvain,  take  mine"  Once  inside,  he  presented 

the  passports  “Who  are  all  these  people?"  the  commissioner 

asked  “My  aunt,  my  uncle,  my  brother,  my  cousin,"  replied  my 

father  He  got  them  all  stamped 
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Once  settled  in  America,  he  sold  diamonds  and  played  golf  with 
other  Jewish  eccentrics  at  the  Hillcrest  Country  Club  in  Beverly 
Hills  He  ate  an  avocado  every  day  and  swam  in  his  very  own 
kidney-shaped  pool  He  read  the  Book  of  Mormon  for  pleasure 
even  though  he  was  a lifelong  Zionist  extremist  He  had  prospered 
but  wouldn’t  buy  a Cadillac  too  ostentatious,  he  said  He 
liked  a good  bargain  and  he  liked  painting  Vlaminck  Utrillo 
Picasso  Marie  Laurencin  Daumier  He  bought  them  at  auction 
Sometimes  they  would  be  fakes  He  didn’t  mind 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


Sylvain  appreciated  Rothko’s  painting  as  well. 

1 introduced  him  to  Mark  back  in  Belgium  where  both  were  visiting. 
“There  are  some  wonderful  paintings  here,”  said  my  father, 
thinking  of  Rubens,  Brueghel,  even  Delvaux. 

Mark  shrugged.  “.  . . not  interested  in  painting,”  he  said. 

Later,  thinking  my  father  would  be  shocked, 

1 asked  what  he  thought  of  Rothko. 

“.  . . nice  Jewish  man,”  he  shrugged. 


This  nice  Jewish  man  was  a painter  who  tried  to  take  the  color 
out  of  his  paintings  He  was  born  in  Russia  but  came  directly 
to  America  when  he  was  young  He  did  not  travel  and  learn 
languages,  and  his  outlook  was  not  international,  though  he  was 
foreign,  but  also  American  He  had  suffered  no  World  Wars, 
and  he  felt  out  of  place  on  his  rare  trips  to  Europe  after  his 
late  success 

This  artist’s  interest  in  other  painters’  work  was  limited 

He  liked  to  know  what  the  “competition”  was  doing,  and 
he  was  interested  in  how  painters  he  admired  achieved  their 
ends  But  he  felt  he  had  a statement  to  make,  and  this 
statement  was  of  a tragic  and  timeless  nature  Painting 
was  only  the  instrument  with  which  he  made  the  statement,  and 
color  was  only  a part  of  the  instrument  He  would  have  called 
himself  a prophet  first  and  a painter  second 

He  came  to  feel  that  viewers’  appreciation  of  his  vision  was 
being  obscured  by  the  attention  given  his  colors  that 
people  were  being  seduced  by  the  colors  and  that  their  pleasure 
was  preventing  them  from  making  the  further  effort  to  understand 
the  subject  of  the  work 

So  he  tried  to  create  works  that  were  equal  in  meaning,  but 
with  as  little  color  as  possible  This  was  the  raison-d’etre 
for  the  black  and  grey  paintings,  his  very  last  to  make 
it  impossible  to  bypass  the  message,  so  that  those  who  had  not 
the  interest  or  the  courage  to  face  the  subject  would  not  be 
tempted  to  look  at  or  to  buy  the  paintings 

“Go  away”  he  seemed  to  be  saying  “Go  away”  And  he 
lay  down  one  day  with  a razor  blade  among  the  dust-colored 
paintings,  and  he  waited  for  death  to  carry  him  away 


Anne-Marie  Levine  was  born  in  Belgium  and  raised 
in  Beverly  Hills.  After  touring  as  a concert  pianist 
for  several  years  she  settled  in  New  York  and 
began  to  write  poetry.  She  has  recently  performed 
a one-woman  show  based  on  her  poems  in  New 
York  and  East  Hampton.  She  met  Mark  Rothko 
and  Robert  Motherwell  in  1958,  and  visited  them 
both  in  Provincetown. 
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An  Interview  with  Allen  Ginsberg 
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BY  PETER  MONEY 


In  his  poetry  workshop  at  Brooklyn  College,  Allen  Ginsberg  encouraged  open  forms  of 
poetry,  but  insisted  on  logical  records  of  experience  and  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  us 
when  we  weren’t  making  sense.  He  was  sometimes  a demanding  paternal  inspector,  surpris- 
ingly well-suited  to  the  role  of  teacher— carefully  taking  attendance.  He  was  always  candid 
about  his  own  life  experiences  and  wanted  his  students  to  become  aware  of  their  own  “mind- 
jumps”— their  patterns  of  thought  and  breath  and  heartbeat— so  as  to  more  accurately  observe 
their  worlds.  He  taught  meditation  techniques,  haiku  forms,  blues  forms,  and  used  examples 
of  Objectivist  poetry.  Whitman  and  William  Carlos  Williams  were  his  reference  points  for 
a succinct  percipient  natural  speech.  Jack  Kerouac’s  meditative  and  instinctive  notational  style 
was  a model  for  both  Allen  and  his  students.  He  had  me  compose  without  using  metaphor, 
believing  that  juxtaposition  of  interesting  particulars  itself  would  create  metaphoric  leaps. 
He  unveiled  the  poetic  three-fold  logic  to  me;  initial  reaction— reflection— synthesis;  an  ex- 
ercise in  focus  resulting  in  illumination,  or  pith.  His  impromptu  classroom  example:  “My  father 
died.  I won't  know  anyone  at  the  funeral.  Did  he  leave  me  any  money?” 

During  a party  in  1989  at  Allen’s  apartment  on  East  12th  Street,  I asked  him  to  show  me 
his  very  first  book  and  he  said  that  he  didn’t  have  a copy  of  the  mimiographed  book,  now 
already  in  Columbia  University’s  archive.  But  several  other  editions  remained  on  a shelf  next 
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Allen  Ginsberg  with  his  own  portrait  of  Burroughs 


Photo:  Robert  Giard 


Robert  Giard’s  series  of  photographs,  Particular  Voices:  Portraits  of  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Writers,  begun  in  the  mid  ’80s,  is  now  an  archival  record  of  more  than  300  contem- 
porary writers  who  are  openly  homosexual.  The  New  York  Public  Library  has  acquired 
38  prints  to  date. 


to  books  by  his  father,  Louis  Ginsberg,  who  was  a lyric  poet.  Paging  through  one  of  Allen’s 
books,  I was  struck  by  the  unusual  despair  of  a line  written  in  New  York  early  in  1952;  “I 
have  no  hope  and  I am  tired."  I went  into  the  kitchen  where  he  was  serving,  cleaning  up, 
and  taking  part  in  conversation.  I asked  him  if  he  really  felt  that  way  before  the  age  of  26. 
“I  did.  I thought  I was  the  only  one  who  felt  that  way  but  now  I realize  I’m  not.  I guess  I 
don’t  feel  that  anymore.” 

A book  of  Ginsberg’s  luminous  photographs  has  been  published  recently  by  Twelvetrees 
Press,  and  galleries  had  been  showing  groups  of  prints  selected  by  him.  At  the  start  of  the  inter- 
view he  showed  me  announcements  for  his  shows  at  the  Cortland  Jessup  Gallery  in  Province- 
town,  the  Koch  Gallery  in  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  Cleveland  Center  for  Contemporary 
Art,  where  his  snapshots  of  “Dharma  Circle  Poets,  Teachers,  Lamas,  and  Zen  Masters"  were 
on  exhibit. 

The  following  interview  took  place  on  an  unusually  hot  September  evening  inside  the  con- 
gested Brooklyn  College  office  that  Ginsberg  shares  with  several  other  professors.  The  day 
had  been  92  degrees  and  nightfall  did  not  cool  the  stuffy  room.  It  had  been  a full  day  for 
him— which  is  to  say  it  had  been  a usual  day,  for  he  frequently  makes  himself  available  to 
others  and  other  causes.  We  sat  in  a corner  knee-to-knee,  patting  our  heads  with  handkerchiefs. 


PM:  1 man'el  that  you  have  managed  to  put 
words  down  on  paper  after  a mugging,  or  a 
session  at  the  dentist's  before  you  had 
reco\’ered  from  laughing  gas.  You  can  be  emo- 
tionally shuffled  and  still  function.  What  do 
you  attribute  that  to? 

AG:  Ah.  having  had  some  kind  of  peak 
experience,  mystical  vision  early  in  1948,  1 
realized  the  only  way  to  communicate  it  was 
to  focus  on  the  external  phenomenal  world 
and  describe  it  as  it  looked  under  the  aspect 
of  that  particular  moment,  whether  it  be  the 
experience  1 had  hearing  Blake’s  voice  or  get- 
ting mugged  or  dying  on  the  deathbead  as  in 
Emily  Dickinson’s  poem:  “1  heard  a Fly 
buzz— when  1 died.”  Meditation  practice  helps 
to  concentrate  or  focus  the  mind.  It’s  just  train- 
ing, practice,  like  jogging  or  weight  lifting.  It’s 
an  exercise,  a mental  exercise  in  which  you  or 
somebody  instructing  helps  you  find  a focal 
point,  so  that  pretty  soon  you’re  able  to  switch 
your  concentration  to  something  less  palpable 
than  breath,  or  a mantra,  or  a candle,  or  a 
mirror. 

PM;  Your  poem  ^'Mind  Breaths”  is  a kind  of 
exercise  in  mind-breath  concentration:  distinct 
thoughts  disseminated  with  each  breath. 

AG:  Wrote  it  in  the  Teton  Village  in  Wyom- 
ing in  a cafeteria  that  was  serving  as  a shrine 
hall  or  meditation  hall  off-season  under  the  ski 
lift. 

PM:  I was  almost  10  at  the  time.  Your  breath 
probably  flew  by  my  hair  on  the  playground! 

AG:  Well,  the  thought  did. 

PM:  Gould  we  all  do  that  sort  of  thing-and 
reach  the  ears  of  soldiers  on  the  desert,  or 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  President?  Would 
that  be  enough  to  change  the  way  the  world 
is  today? 

AG:  1 think  if  everybody  were  able  to  do  it, 
yes,  certainly.  People  would  be  in  control  of 
their  own  minds  and  have  some  sense  of  play 
and  humor  and  space  about  their  own  minds. 
There’d  be  less  confusion  created  by  aggres- 
sion or  clinging  or  passion,  that  “intensity” 
as  Yeats  calls  it  in  “The  Second  Goming,” 
where  “the  worst/  Are  full  of  passionate  in- 
tensity” 

PM:  1 believe  1 live  in  a lame  duck  generation, 
a society  festering  with  malaise,  without  space 
for  play  and  humor. 

AG:  All  the  more  reason  to  laugh!  Quack, 
quack!  The  secret  is  to  walk  like  a duck  and 
wiggle  like  a snake. 


PM:  In  Harlem  in  1948,  you  heard  Blake’s 
voice  from  the  dead  and  you  came  to  under- 
stand that  nothing  matters  but  what  is  in  front 
of  you. 

AG:  It  was  more  complicated  than  that.  1 have 
gone  through  so  many  explanations  of  it  that 
it’s  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  with  his  albatross. 
But  1 came  to  understand  the  world  was  vaster, 
more  alive  and  older.  It  changed  my  view  of 
what  was  beyond  me,  though  it  took  me  quite 
a while  to  see  what  the  relationships  are.  What 
I had  in  the  beginning  was  an  absolute,  but 
then  you  have  to  work  out  the  relative  terms 
of  existence.  Otherwise  you’d  die  into  the 
Siren’s  Song  of  the  Absolutes,  so  to  speak. 
What  helped  me  was  total  cowardice.  1 didn’t 
want  to  die. 

PM:  And  still  don’t,  1 hope. 

AG;  1 don’t  see  why  you  say,  “1  hope.”  1 don’t 
want  to  ding  to  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
pushing  death  is  also  a mistake.  Those  are  ex- 
tremist views,  both  sides,  to  push  for  death  or 
to  reject  death. 


PM:  Not  having  “stopped  the  Armies  on  the 
march  toward  World  War  111”  or  “having  never 
left  earth/  never  learned  to  die,”  as  you  say  in 
your  “Ode  to  Failure,”  have  you  failed? 

AG:  There’s  a certain  amount  of  irony,  but  cer- 
tainly there’s  “failure.”  Like  any  megalo- 
maniac, I’d  just  love  to  stop  World  War  111. 

PM;  You  did  take  on  governments,  physically, 
in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s;  in  Havana,  Prague,  at  the 
Democratic  National  Gonvention  in  Ghicago. 

AG:  1 was  a little  minor  squeak  in  the  stands. 

PM:  Who  told  Richard  Helms,  GIA  director, 
face-to-face  that  you  could  prove  his  involve- 
ment in  the  transportation  of  opium. 

AG:  It  was  a gentlemen’s  bet  after  a drawing 
room  discussion. 

PM;  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a mission 
today? 


AG;  Yeah.  Situations  in  which  to  act  awake 
are  infinite.  Sentient  Beings  are  numberless,  1 
vow  to  liberate  all!  Passions  and  obscurations 
are  inexhaustable,  1 vow  to  cut  through  them 
all!  My  own  neuroses  are  insatiable,  1 vow  to 
get  to  the  root  of  it!  1 vow  to  enter  every  door 
and  all  the  gates.  The  Buddha  Path  is  endless. 
1 vow  to  follow  through.  That’s  a grand  master 
plan,  more  an  aspiration  than  a reality,  a wish 
list. 

PM:  Jack  Kerouac  says  in  his  “242nd  Chorus”: 
“All’s  well!/ 1 am  the  guard.”  Do  you  feel  you 
have  the  responsibility  of  a guardian? 

AG:  Yes,  to  some  extent.  Certainly  a guardian 
of  my  own  consciousness.  And,  therefore, 
guardian  of  my  own  body  and  my  own 
speech  and  my  own  mind  and  therefore  guar- 
dian of  what  1 project  into  the  world. 

PM:  1 think  you  are  a poet  the  way  a priest 
is  a servant. 

AG:  The  old  role  of  poet  is  sacred  service.  In 
Tibet,  sometime  in  Japan,  sometime  in  China, 
certainly  in  middle  Australian  aborigines,  cer- 
tainly with  Sappho— teaching  her  girlfriends 
to  sing  and  dance  to  Aphrodite;  poetry’s 
always  been  mixed-up  with  sacred  service. 

PM:  You  once  expressed  a view  of  poetry  as 
a time  machine— that  years  after  our  death  we 
can  still  transmit. 

AG:  Like  a radio,  1 think,  still  transmitting 
when  dead.  The  vibe  still  goes  out  of  it,  still 
is  broadcast.  Like  with  Shelley,  or  Words- 
worth, or  Edgar  Allan  Poe  particularly.  Now 
with  Kerouac,  certainly. 

PM;  Do  you  think  the  power  of  poetry  is 
based  in  empathy? 

AG:  Maybe  something  deeper.  Empathy  is 
identification  with  others.  But  also  empathy 
toward  yourself.  Or  maybe  the  realization  that 
there’s  no  boundary  between  yourself  and 
others.  It’s  not  quite  my  own  realization,  it’s 
an  aspiration.  We  don’t  end  in  our  own  skin. 
We’re  breathing  air  which  can  be  polluted  or 
purified  by  others  for  us.  We’re  eating  other 
food  that’s  sold  in  the  cafeteria,  brought  us  by 
other  hands.  We  are  sustained  by  the  outside, 
we’re  not  separate.  We  can  improve  and  order 
the  environment,  or  we  can  foul  it  up. 
Everybody’s  interdependent.  The  very  nature 
of  consciousness  is  dependent  on  air  to  breathe, 
water  to  drink,  food  to  eat,  molecules  travel- 
ing, blood  circulating  vitamins,  minerals, 
bacteria.  Nobody  is  completely  self-enclosed. 

PM:  Once  in  class  you  said  that  we  have 
created  a hell  by  polluting  our  essential 
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model  of  free  verse,  an  eye  for  particular  place 
and  memory. 

PM:  How  about  Hardey's  painting? 

AG:  1 knew  his  paindng  from  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  where  I had  been  going  since 
1 was  14,  when  I was  in  high  school.  When 
Williams  mentioned  it,  1 was  already  at  least 
25.  For  10  years  Fd  been  familiar  with 
Hartley's  painting  of  that  big  mountain,  Mt. 
Katahdin,  and  with  his  seascapes,  and  maybe 
some  of  the  early  pre-World  War  I targets  and 
German  insignias. 

PM:  In  the  late  '50s,  in  Paris,  you  read  Robert 
Motherwell's  book  on  the  Dada  poets  and 
painters? 

AG:  No,  I read  that  earlier,  when  it  was  put 
out  in  the  late  '40s,  I think.  I read  it  at  the  Gol- 
umbia  University  art  library  or  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  library.  It  has  a lot  of  good 
poetry  texts.  I was  reading  a lot  on  surrealism 
and  dada  at  that  time.  For  me,  it  was  a very 
influential  book.  It  exhibited  the  whole  dada 
period  and  the  humor  of  its  discontinuities  of 
mind.  I'm  not  sure  if  the  “Manifestive  of  Mr. 
Antipyrine"  was  in  it,  but  Schwitters'  poem, 
“priimiitittiii,"  served  as  a model  for  part  three 
of  Howl  and  for  part  four  of  Kaddish,  the 
graduated  litany.  The  whole  modern  spirit 
around  World  War  I was  documented  in  that 
book. 

PM:  Do  you  recall  when  you  visited 
Provincetown? 

AG:  In  1948  or  so.  And  later  a couple  of  times. 
Once  went  maybe  with  Kerouac  and  Peter 
Orlovsky  and  Gregory  Gorso.  Visited  Mailer 
once  there.  I had  friends  who  lived  up  there, 
but  I haven't  been  up  there  in  a long  time.  I'd 
been  going  to  a farm  up  in  upstate  New  York 
during  the  '60s  and  '70s— so  I have  my  own 
terrain. 

PM:  You're  not  particularly  attracted  to  the 
ocean? 

AG:  Goney  Island's  nearby!  But  iFs  a long  way 
up  to  Maine,  or  to  Provincetown.  I've  forgot 
how  many  times  I've  been  there,  quite  honest- 
ly. I went  to  visit  Kerouac  a couple  of  times 
in  Hyannis,  on  the  way  back  from  visiting 
John  Wieners  in  Taunton,  or  visiting  Elsa 
Dorfman  in  Gambridge,  back  when  I had  a 
Volkswagen.  But  I never  had  a house  there, 
so  I never  really  had  a place  to  stay. 

PM:  Your  photographs  and  your  poems  sug- 
gest that  that  windows  are  essential  places,  the 
way  Hart  Grane  would  look  out  on  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  while  he  was  writing  “The 


Bridge"  or  the  way  Williams  would  look  out 
on  Nantucket,  or  out  from  the  hospital 
window. 

AG:  Not  the  window,  but  the  ordinary  place 
where  you  live  is  made  sacred  by  your  atten- 
tion to  it. 

PM:  One  exhibition  of  your  photographs  you 
titled  “Strange,  Familiar,  Snapshots."  Why? 

AG:  Because  when  you  look  at  them  you 
realize  that  they're  somewhat  sacramental  and 
therefore  strange— not  just  ordinary.  One's  at- 
tention has  made  them  more  vivid.  Therefore 
awesome.  Strange  was  just  a charged  word,  a 
word  that  hooks  people  in.  Strange  but 
familiar.  Familiar,  but  nonetheless  strange.  You 
can  take  a picture  of  a window  on  a rainy  day 
and  it  will  look  like  Atlantis  undersea.  Robert 
Frank  gets  that  quality,  looking  out  a window 
in  Butte,  Montana,  through  an  almost 
transparent  curtain  in  a dumb,  grimy  hotel,  yet 
it  looks  like  the  most  mysteriously  moon-like 
place  on  earth. 

PM:  Did  you  once  tell  me  that  you  take  a pic- 
ture out  of  your  kitchen  window  every  day? 

AG:  Every  week.  Sometimes  every  day.  Just 
following  the  seasons  like  a traditional  haiku 
thing,  like  following  the  progress  of  the 
seasons  by  looking  out  the  window.  That's 
where  I find  it.  Being  apartment-bound  a lot, 
1 look  out  the  window  to  see  what's  going  on. 
And  I have  a thermometer  out  there. 

PM:  1 guess  I was  looking  for  something  about 
your  seeking  the  juxtaposition  of  ancient  and 
modern  societies— in  a glance. 

AG:  We  in  the  city,  we  look  out  the  window! 
Maybe  you  could  make  some  symbol  of  it. 
That's  your  poem!  I've  only  got  two  windows. 
There's  my  front  window  and  my  side  win- 
dow. 1 suppose  there  are  a couple  of  other  win- 
dows, that  1948  window  in  Harlem,  perhaps. 
When  you're  stuck  or  bound,  look  out  the 
window  and  up  at  the  sky.  Sink  your  mind 
into  the  sky,  empty  your  mind  into  the  sky. 
It's  an  old  Mahamudra  exercise.  Look  outside 
your  skull,  switch  your  thought  from  the 
claustraphobic  four  walls  out  the  window  in- 
to the  sky,  into  the  space. 

PM:  To  get  rid  of  the  ego? 

AG:  Please  spare  me  this  trip.  Why  must  we 
use  that  old  tired  vocabulary  which  doesn't 
really  mean  a fucking  thing  any  more?  Does 
it?  1 mean,  it  doesn't  to  me. 

PM:  I heard  it  in  class  a lot. 


AG:  Not  from  me  I hope.  Ego?  No,  I don't 
think  I used  that  word.  Please,  I'm  in  favor  of 
getting  into  your  ego.  It's  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  it— deal  kindly  with  your  ego,  make 
friends  with  your  ego!  If  you  want  to  empty 
your  ego  out  the  window  that's  fine,  but  that's 
expanding  it,  giving  it  a litde  space.  Ego  is  self. 
It's  what  you  are  when  you're  alive.  To  get  rid 
of  the  ego  means  to  die.  You  don't  want  to  do 
that  yet;  when  your  time  comes,  yes.  There 
is  no  need  to  get  rid  of  your  ego,  nor  of  your 
past.  Instead  there's  a need  to  evaulate  or  ap- 
preciate it,  a need  to  get  away  from  resenting 
it,  a need  to  take  an  aesthetic  view  on  it  and 
see  the  richness  of  it,  a need  to  be  proud  of 
it,  but  not  to  deny  it  or  attack  it.  That's  more 
aggression,  against  yourself,  worst  of  all.  I 
wanted  to  clear  that  up  because  there's  too 
much  throwing  the  ego  around  and  people 
misunderstand  and  commit  suicide  and  think 
they'll  get  rid  of  their  ego  or  starve  themselves 
to  death  or  go  on  an  aesthetic  trip  or  start  put- 
ting other  people  down  for  being  egotistical 
and  the  real  problem  is  not  to  put  down  the 
ego  but  to  relate  to  it  in  a friendly  way,  so  that 
you're  not  dominated  by  it.  Your  ego-id- 
neurosis  becomes  your  style,  as  Trungpa  Rin- 
poche  used  to  say. 

PM:  Trungpa  Rinpoche,  who  teaches  Tibetan 
Buddhism  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Naropa  Institute  in  Colorado,  taught  you 
“three-fold  logic,"  a mental  exercise  using  a 
three-line  haiku  form,  a sort  of  shorthand 
resulting  in  realization. 

AG:  More  or  less.  Ground,  path,  and  fruition. 

PM:  In  Bob  Dylan's  movie  Remido  and  Clara 
you  play  a father.  I think  many  people  see  you 
as  the  father  figure. 

AG:  Why  not?  I'm  65,  a senior  citizen! 

PM:  Does  it  bother  you  to  have  a father's 
responsibility? 

AG:  It's  another  role. 

PM:  One  last  one:  do  you  think  it's  our  mis- 
sion on  earth  to  make  things  luminous  for 
other  people? 

AG:  No.  Do  it  for  yourself.  You  don't  have  to 
make  an  effort  then.  By  seeing  the  complete 
empty  vacancy  of  things,  or  the  lack  of  in- 
herent permanent  identity,  what  you  see 
becomes  like  radiant  ghosts.  Your  late  grand- 
mother, if  you  had  one:  now  that  she's  gone, 
there's  a certain  luminosity  to  her  having  been 
here,  right?  And  if  you  saw  her  you'd  ap- 
preciate the— what?— the  glamour  of  her  ex- 
istence, right?  Luminous,  maybe,  is  too  visual. 
By  that  glamour  or  nostalgia  there  exists  an 
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earnestness  of  being  here  and  at  the  same  time 
perishing.  If  you  look  at  people  you  realize 
they  know  they’re  going  to  die.  They  know 
they're  transitory  beings,  with  no  inherent 
ultimately  established  existence  that’s  perma- 
nent and  eternal.  It’s  amazing  people  put  up 
with  that.  So  it  takes  intelligence  to  grow  old: 
having  boils  and  teeth  coming  out,  and  to 
know  you’re  going  to  get  heart  attacks  and 
cancer,  get  wrii^ed,  and  die.  The  stoicism  and 
the  intelligence  and  the  genius  to  be  able  to 
carry  on!  That  makes  everybody  some  kind 
of  amazing  personage.  Not  like  an  animal  that 
doesn’t  know  that  anything’s  going  to  happen 
to  It.  Everybody  sees  it  ahead  and  bears  with 
it,  and  so  you  get  a kind  of  sympathy:  we’re 
all  in  this  extremely  strange  situation  together. 
We  come  to  the  ground  of  our  being,  not  a 
mystical  ground  but  a basic  ground  that’s  not 
so  often  observed— a transitoriness  which  is 
continuous  but  never  quite  overt,  except  when 
you  get  run  over  by  a car,  or  you’re  in  the 
hospital,  or  somebody  dies  and  suddenly  you 
feel  that  sensation  of  emptiness.  You  could  read 
a poem,  or  do  a lot  of  meditation,  or  write  a 
lot  of  poetry,  or  see  a lot  of  art.  Perhaps  you 
could  just  walk  down  the  street  and  feel  it  all 
open  up.  Being  completely  conscious,  intermit- 
tendy,  is  miraculous.  Every  once  in  a while 
you  wake  up  in  the  deep  of  the  universe. 
That’s  a common  experience,  isn’t  it?  So  how 
do  you  articulate  it?  How  do  you  express  it 
in  poetry,  photography,  any  art?  How  do  you 
express  it  as  a father,  mother,  working  man? 
How  do  you  relate  to  other  people  sympa- 
thetically and  sensitively  so  that  you  don’t 
make  things  worse  for  everybody,  maybe  even 
relieve  a little  suffering  by  an  open  attitude? 

PM:  Anything  else  you  want  to  add? 

AG:  Still  taking  pictures,  still  writing  poems. 
This  week  at  Brooklyn  College  we’re  discuss- 
ing Tanka  and  Renga  poems.  And  I’ll  be 
teaching  literary  history  of  the  Beat  Genera- 
tion up  at  CUNY  grad  school  for  the  doctoral 
students.  And  as  always,  in  the  summer.  I’ll 
be  at  Naropa.  And  the  opera.  Hydrogen  Jukebox, 
goes  on  tour  this  fall  to  about  six  cities.  And 
my  book,  Allen  Ginsberg:  Pholografhs,  sold  very 
fast  and  now  is  going  into  a second  print- 
ing. ■ 

Peter  Money's  first  book  of  poetry,  These 
Are  My  Shoes,  was  published  last  year  by  Boz 
Publishing.  He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  magazine  Lame  Duck. 
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Reflections  on  Painting 
in  Marsden  Hartley’s  Poem 
“Lewiston  Is  a Pleasant  Place’’ 


Eight  Bells  Folly:  Memorial  to  Hart  Crane  Marsden  Hartley,  1993 

University  of  Minnesota  Art  Museum  Gift  of  lone  and  Hudson  Walker 


BY  GAIL  LEVIN 

for  John  B.  Van  Sickle,  Horatiano  Amico 


I In  the  summer  of 
1937,  the  painter 
Marsden  Hartley, 
who  was  also  a poet 
and  an  essayist  absorbed 
with  Emerson  and  Whit- 
man as  well  as  the  mystical 
writings  of  Jacob  Boehme 
and  Meister  Eckhart, 
returned  to  paint  in  Maine, 
where  he  was  born  60 
years  earlier.  He  had  six 
more  years  to  live.  There, 
moving  about  and  work- 
ing in  different  locales, 
gathering  memories  of  his 
childhood,  he  found  the 
self  he  composed  in  a 
poem,  “Lewiston  Is  a Plea- 
sant Place,^'  which  ap- 
peared three  years  before  he 
died  in  a collection  called 
Androscoggin,  named  after 
the  river  that  flows  through  the  town.  The 
poem  is  full  of  revelations  about  his  paintings. 

In  “Lewiston  Is  a Pleasant  Place/'  Hartley 
announces  that  he  is  returning  “to  instances 
that  are  the  basic  images/  of  my  life  as  it  now 
is.”  The  dreams  of  his  youth  in  Lewiston,  nur- 
tured by  nature  in  the  vicinity  of  David's 
Mountain,  a hill  that  rises  above  Bates  Col- 
lege, were  interrupted  by  economic  necessity. 
In  1892,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  school  and  work  in  a shoe  factory 
in  nearby  Auburn.  Only  in  1896,  after  rejoin- 
ing his  family  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  work- 
ing in  a marble  quarry,  did  Hartley  begin  to 
study  art  with  a local  painter.  Subsequently, 
scholarships  to  art  schools  in  Cleveland  and 
New  York  brightened  his  future,  and  by  the 
age  of  30  he  began  to  exhibit  his  work.  He 
never  forgot  the  pain  of  his  youth,  redeemed 


only  by  adult  life: 

On  the  breast  of  Davids  Mountain 
many  an  adolescent  dream  ms  slam, 
later  to  be  snatched  from  an  early  death 
when  manhood  gave  them  hack  their  breath 
again. 

Mountains  were  one  of  Hartley's  basic  im- 
ages. Whether  these  images  were  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Mexico  or  the  Bavarian  Alps,  the 
rock  formations  of  Dogtown  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  or  the  coves  and  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Maine,  each  place  is  particular  and 
recognizable  in  his  paintings.  He  depended  on 
place  for  inspiration,  which  is  one  reason  he 
felt  the  need  for  lifelong  travel  in  search  of  sub- 
jects. He  opens  his  poem  about  Lewiston  by 
announcing  his  devotion  to  place: 


/ admire  my  native  city 
because 

It  is  frart  of  the  secret  sacred 
rite 

of  love  of  f>kce. 

My  childhood  which  was 
hard,  it  is  always 
hard  to  be  alone  at  the 
wrong  time  . . . 

The  central  drama  of 
Hartley's  childhood  must 
have  been  the  death  of  his 
mother,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  only  eight. 
Death  was  to  become  a 
major  theme  in  his  paint- 
ings. Indeed,  those  persons 
he  loved  were  most  power- 
fully celebrated  in  paint  on- 
ly after  they  were  lost 
through  death,  such  as  the 
handsome  young  soldier 
Karl  Von  Freyburg,  whom  Hartley  memorial- 
ized in  his  1914  “Portrait  of  a German  Ofhcei/' 
or  Hart  Crane,  whose  portrait,  “Eight  Bells 
Folly/'  was  painted  a year  after  Crane's  death 
in  1932,  or  Alty  Mason,  the  young  Nova 
Scotia  fisherman  whose  portraits  were  painted 
in  the  late  '30s  after  he  was  lost  at  sea.  In 
“Lewiston  Is  a Pleasant  Place/'  Hartley  speaks 
of  death  with  pointed  force  as  “drama  number 
one/'  although  he  displaces  the  death  of  his 
mother  with  the  earlier  death  of  a white  kit- 
ten, which  he  calls  the  “image  of  all  that  was 
to  come  after.'' 

However  diminutive  to  the  adult,  this  death, 
to  a child,  looms  large,  much  as  a remembered 
pasture  in  Lewiston  “which  for/  us  children 
was  the  Asia  and  Africa  of/  our  first  impres- 
sions.'' Hardey  relates  his  boyhood  imagina- 
tion and  awed  sense  of  scale  to  the  exoticism 
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Labrador  Ducks  Marsden  Hartley,  1936 

Private  Collection  Courtesy  Berta  Walker  Gallery.  Provincetown 


of  non-Western  cultures, 
which  he  investigated  in 
the  Trocadero  Museum  in 
Paris,  the  Museum  for 
Volkerkunde  in  Berlin,  or 
in  other  collections  of  the 
art  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Ear- 
ly on  he  acquired  some 
curios  such  as  a much- 
loved Siamese  Buddha— 

“this  silver  laid  in  wax,”  he 
told  his  niece  years  later  in 
1924,  with  the  “most 
heavenly  smile,”  These 
much-loved  treasures  ap- 
pear in  paintings  such  as 
“Musical  Theme  (Oriental 
Symphony)”  of  1912-13  or 
in  his  abstractions  inspired 
by  African  textiles  of  the  early  1920s. 

Throughout  his  life  Hartley  undertook  ardu- 
ous hikes  to  commune  with  nature  and  to 
paint  his  impressions.  In  “Lewiston”  he  recalls 
the  central  role  that  nature  played  in  his  adult 
life:  “and  myself  walking  with  my  father 
along  the/  edges  of  a cool  clear  stream,  gather- 
ing water  cresses,/  trilliums,  dogtooth  violets.” 
He  wanted  to  erase  any  distance  which 
separated  him  from  nature  and  what  nature 
revealed.  When  he  was  happily  painting  in  the 
Bavarian  Alps  in  1933  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Adelaide  Kuntz  exclaiming:  “1  am  seeing 
nature  all  over  again— and  what  I am  doing 
here  now  is  the  work  of  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

In  “Lewiston”  Hartley  recalls  the  log  drives 
of  the  lumber  industry  and  the  jackstraw  pat- 
terns of  the  logs  created  in  the  flowing  river. 
The  tall  trees  that  figure  in  his  early  Maine 
paintings  recur  later,  and  lumbering  itself  seems 
the  theme  of  other  late  works  such  as  “West 
Brookville,  Maine”  or  “Log  Jam,  Penobscot 
Bay”  In  the  poem.  Hartley  observes  that  the 


cut  wood  suffers  a kind  of  death,  too,  as  it 
undergoes  transformation  into  paper  or  syn- 
thetic stockings: 

/ myself  having  seen  the  moment  when  wood 
becomes  syruf, 

then  silk. 

In  the  poem  he  also  recalls  attending  church 
services  with  “Miss  jane  at  the  organ,  pumped 
by  a boy  at  the/back,  out  of  sight.”  Watching 
over  him  while  he  sang  magnificats  and 
epiphanies  was  the  Ascension  of  Christ  “in 
not  too  good  stained  glass,”  a phrase  that  an- 
ticipates his  powerful  late  work  with  its  unor- 
thodox Christian  imagery,  “Christ  Held  by 
Half-Naked  Men”  from  1940-41  and  “Prayer 
on  Park  Avenue”  from  1942. 

The  Maine  folk  described  in  the  poem.  Dr. 
Casselon,  spitting  tobacco  juice,  and  Skinny 
Jinny,  terrifying  the  children  who  believe  she 
carries  a butcher^s  knife  under  her  black  shawl, 
may  be  the  verbal  equivalents  of  folk 


characters  in  paintings  such 
as  “Canuck  Yankee  Lum- 
berjack at  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Maine”  from 
1940-41  or  “Madawaska- 
— Acadian  Light-Heavy” 
from  1940.  Like  the  Cana- 
dians who  settled  in 
Lewiston,  bringing  new 
fervors,  new  charms,  new 
vivacities,  these  ethnic 
stereotypes  contribute  to  a 
“richer  sense  of  plain  liv- 
ing.” 

Hartley's  poem  is  a kind 
of  ars  f^oetica  about  his  own 
practice  as  a poet  and  as  a 
painter.  His  language,  like 
Horace’s  Satires,  has  an  in- 
formal, conversational  immediacy,  with 
dramatized  anecdotes  and  occasional  editorial 
irony.  A long  passage  praises  a Lewiston  poet, 
Wallace  Could,  whose  work  Hartley  pro- 
moted to  William  Carlos  Williams  and  Har- 
riet Monroe,  among  other  poets  and  editors. 
Some  of  his  own  aims  and  values  may  be 
revealed  by  the  terms  of  his  praise  for  Gould 
as  a poet  of  “Greek  oudine,  Horatian/  simplici- 
ty, with  pagan  notions  of  the/  livingness  of 
the  moment.”  ■ 

Gail  Levin,  Professor  of  Art  History  at  Baruch 
College  and  the  Graduate  School  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  is  working  on  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  Marsden  Hartley. 
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NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 


Time’s  Arrow 

By  Martin  Amis,  Harmony  Books. 

Imagine  a film  running  in  reverse  at  normal 
speed  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  method 
of  Martin  Amis'  brilliantly  ironic  new  novel, 
Time's  Arrow.  That  Amis,  a self-described  com- 
ic novelist,  has  here  taken  on  the  subject  of 
the  Holocaust  will  no  doubt  cause  some  to 
wonder  if  the  book  might  be  in  bad  taste.  But 
just  as  Art  Spiegelman's  Maus  managed  to  treat 
the  subject  with  great  power  and  respect  in 
comic  book  form,  so  too  has  Amis  furthered 
the  boundaries  in  this  virtuoso  performance. 

His  protagonist  is  a former  Nazi  doctor  who 
escaped  to  America  and  eventually  set  himself 
up  in  a Massachusetts  medical  practice  as  Tod 
T.  Friendly.  ^'What  the  fuck  kind  of  name  is 
that?"  he  asks  his  New  York  handlers  in  the 
post-war  Nazi  underground  network.  As  it 
turns  out,  it's  a name  that  suggests  the  stag- 
gering range  of  potential  instincts  embodied 
within  a single  human.  Tod  being  the  German 
word  for  death. 

Page  one  introduces  Tod  at  the  moment  of 
his  own  death  by  heart  attack— or  not  Tod 
himself  exacdy,  but  his  immortal  soul,  sentenc- 
ed, it  seems,  to  living  Tod's  entire  life  over 
again  in  reverse:  '^Wait  a minute.  Why  am  1 
walking  backward  into  the  house?  Wait.  Is  it 
dusk  coming,  or  is  it  dawn?  What  is  the— 
what  is  the  sequence  of  the  journey  I'm  on? 
What  are  its  rules?" 

The  rules,  we  learn,  are  that  this  doppel- 
ganger/narrator  experiences  Tod's  dreams  and 
emotions,  but  has  no  access  to  his  thoughts. 
Once  he  realizes  that  the  ^^pitiable  chirmping" 
he  hears  all  about  him  is  human  speech  (the 
sound  track  is  also  in  reverse),  he  is  able  to 
translate  that  speech  for  the  reader,  though  he 
remains  basically  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  happening  bass 
ackwards. 

Amis  exploits  the  comic  and  ironic  poten- 
tial of  these  circumstances  to  the  fullest.  The 
narrator  can't  determine  whether  or  not  Tod 
is  kind  because  he  takes  toys  and  candy  from 
children  on  the  street,  then  backs  away, 
heading  for  the  store  to  cash  them  in.  ^^Can 
you  believe  this  guy?  He'll  take  candy  from 
a baby  if  there's  fifty  cents  in  it  for  him."  This 
is  a world,  we  find,  in  which  “a  child's 
breathless  wailing"  is  ^'calmed  by  the  firm  slap 
of  the  father's  hand,  a dead  ant  revived  by  the 
careless  press  of  a passing  sole,  a wounded 
finger  healed  and  sealed  by  the  knife's  blade." 

We  also  learn  that  Tod  is  something  of  a 
ladies'  man,  which  leads  to  logic  like  this: 
'There  is  a nurse  called  Nurse  Elliott  who  is 
always  sneering  at  me  without  meeting  my 


eye.  In  the  elevator  yesterday,  under  her  breath, 
she  called  me  an  asshole.  1 know  the  signs, 
when  a woman  is  leading  me  on." 

Given  this  reversal  of  time's  passage  and  of 
ordinary  logic,  it  is  only  natural  that  our  nar- 
rator sees  Tod's  career  in  medicine  as  “a  life 
of  crime,"  one  that  society,  in  its  insanity,  hap- 
pens to  tolerate.  "You  want  to  know  what  1 
do?  All  right.  Some  guy  comes  in  with  a ban- 
dage around  his  head.  We  don't  mess  about. 
We'll  soon  have  that  off.  He's  got  a hole  in 
his  head.  So  what  do  we  do?  We  stick  a nail 
in  it.  Get  the  nail— a good  rusty  one— from  the 
trash  or  wherever.  And  lead  him  out  to  the 
Waiting  Room  where  he's  allowed  to  linger 
and  holler  for  a while  before  we  ferry  him 
back  to  the  night." 

Despite  the  accumulation  of  so  much  reverse 
logic,  it  is  nonethless  startling  when  this  sym- 
pathetic and  well-meaning  narrator  arrives  at 
Auschwitz  (by  which  point  we  know  Tod  as 
Odilo  Unverdorben)  and  comes  to  interpret 
Odilo's  work  there  as  benevolent  activity. 
Auschwitz,  to  our  soulful  and  naive  narrator, 
is  a place  where  Jews  are  magically  created 
from  fire,  where  whole  Jewish  families,  by  the 
thousands,  are  assembled  and  then  perfectly 
matched  at  the  railway  platform.  Presiding 
over  these  activities  is  Odilo's  mentor,  "Uncle 
Pepi"  Gosef  Mengele),  who  "had  a success  rate 
that  approached— and  quite  possibly 
attained— 100  percent.  A shockingly  inflamed 
eyeball  at  once  rectified  by  a single  injection. 
Innumerable  ovaries  and  testes  seamlessly 
grafted  into  place.  Women  went  out  of  that 
lab  looking  twenty  years  younger." 

It  is  particularly  during  these  later  sections 
that  at  the  same  time  one  is  admiring  Amis' 
mastery,  it's  also  difficult  to  ignore  an  occa- 
sional vague  sense  of  inconsistency  in  his  use 
of  the  backwards  logic.  The  narrator  describes 
Kristallnacht  as  a night  of  "going  out  and  help- 
ing the  Jews,"  but  such  passages  seem  to 
overlook  his  ability,  demonstrated  elsewhere, 
to  recognize  contradictions  between  physical 
activity  and  the  language  that  accompanies  it, 
for  surely  he  would  hear  the  vulgar  and  hateful 
epithets  expressed  on  such  an  occasion.  But 
this  is  a minor  matter,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  Amis'  larger  achieve- 
ment with  this  book. 

As  Odilo  continues  his  headlong  course 
toward  childhood  and  his  mother's  womb,  the 
alienated  soul  observes:  "I've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Odilo  Unverdorben,  as  a moral 
being,  is  absolutely  unexceptional,  liable  to  do 
what  everybody  else  does,  good  or  bad,  with 


no  limit,  once  under  the  cover  of  numbers." 

While  blazing  new  trails  for  the  comic 
novel,  Martin  Amis  has  also  written  a pro- 
vocatively moral  story— a sort  of  post-modern 
parable— powerfully  reminding  us  that  in  times 
of  ethical  urgency,  being  unexceptional  simp- 
ly isn't  good  enough.  - DEAN  ALBARELLI 


Martin  Amis  Photo:  Cheryl  A.  Koralik.  1990 


Success 

By  Hilary  Masters,  St.  Martin's  Press 
The  first  story  in  this  collection  is  called  "Hall 
of  Mirrors."  The  title  alone  might  put  us  on 
notice  of  the  technique  employed  in  several 
of  the  following  pieces  and  the  superimposi- 
tions of  diverse  materials  in  almost  all  of  them. 
Here  are  reflections  of  reflections,  sharp-edged 
montages  of  twice  shuffled  segments  of  past 
and  present,  near  and  remote,  discovered 
likenesses  in  unlike  circumstances.  The 
author's  signature  is  stamped  on  the  book  by 
his  manner  of  scattering  and  deftly  retrieving 
a clutter  of  circumstances  that  are  both  enter- 
taining and,  at  the  last,  profoundly  moving. 

In  "Hall  of  Mirrors"  a young  man  and  a girl 
are  with  a tour  group  in  the  labyrinthine 
passages  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  The  dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah  crashes  in  an  Ohio  pasture.  His 
mother  was  a gifted  and  ambitious  young  ac- 
tress. He  remembered  that  the  girl  began  to 
menstruate  as  they  fled  in  panic  from  the 
Palace.  He  listens  to  his  aunt  describe  his  un- 
cle's career  as  a paleontologist.  He  guided  the 
embarrassed  girl  to  a pharmacy  in  Versailles. 
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He  loses  patience  with  her  and  . . . dives 
through  another  mirror  into  other  times.  What 
is  past  here  and  what  is  present?  In  their  reality 
as  images  all  are  past,  all  present.  What  is  em- 
barrassing, ludicrous,  trivial,  is  also  as  terrible 
as  the  huge  aircraft  tumbling  out  of  the  sky 
as  bodies  fall  away  from  it. 

It  IS  the  nature  of  such  montage  that  it  gives 
equal  billing  to  elements  that  would  not  ap- 
pear equal  at  all  if  placed  in  a more  conven- 
tional sequence.  Shuffled  out  of  sequence  how 
will  they  be  added  up  to  make  a story?  For 
an  answer  one  must  read  each  piece  nimbly 
and  carefully  to  see  how  the  author  skips 
through  the  maze  he  has  so  deliberately 
created  and  finds  the  path  of  discovery  to  be 
very  much  a part  of  what  the  whole  thing 
means.  There  is  no  cheating  of  the  emotions. 
The  chaos  has  a specific  geometry. 

The  tide  story  “Success”  goes  its  several 
ways  in  several  time  zones  as  half  brothers  fail 
(or  do  not  quite  fail)  to  find  each  other.  Their 
father  has  disproportionately  favored  one  over 
the  other.  To  all  appearances  the  favored  one 
has  lived  a considerably  more  successful  life,  in 
terms  of  self-esteem  and  in  tasting  the  good 
things  success  can  offer.  Yet,  neither  envy  nor 
admiration  provides  a bond.  Nothing  does. 
Nothing  does— and  yet  as  from  far  off  there  is  a 
flashing  signal  that,  beyond  doubt  or  denial, 
affirms  their  brotherhood.  If  there  is  not  ex- 
acdy  an  epiphany,  there  is  the  mirrored  reflec- 
tion of  an  epiphany,  and  that  comes  to  the 
same  thing. 

Even  in  those  stories  where  the  narrative 
chronology  is  brought  close  to  coherence,  the 
tendency  to  rely  on  fast  forwards  or  buck-and- 
wing  slides  is  pronounced— not  something 
done  to  fancy-up  the  relation  of  real  time  and 
memory  but  something  inherent  in  the 
essence  of  lives.  “On  Silver  Skates”  whisks 
back  and  forth  and  sideways  through  parental 
relationships  anchored  on  the  present  con- 
sciousness of  a sad  man  who  has  won  a bit 
of  fame  as  a writer  of  childrens  books.  Once  in 
a time  full  of  happy  illusions  he  had  a relation- 
ship of  mutual  admiration  with  his  father.  Now 
he  is  groping  in  a futile  attempt  to  reach  his 
son,  while  he  parries  the  anguishes  of  a lost 
woman  whose  daughter  is  lost.  The  speed  of 
the  silver  skates  reflects  not  only  a boyish  fan- 
tasy but  the  dismaying  velocity  of  fleeting  time. 

Two  of  the  stories  show  men  returning  to 
houses  known  many  years  ago,  and  in  another 
a loosely  identified  couple  finds  in  the  woods 
the  remains  of  a long-crumbled  foundation. 
The  search  in  all  of  these  cases  is  for  life 
among  the  ruins— not  merely  for  mementoes 
but  for  a vanished  life  that  can  be  brought 
parallel  with  the  present  to  reinforce  or  reflect 
it.  And  in  “Trotsky's  House”  a baffled  couple 
know  themselves  to  be  tourists  in  more  than 
an  ordinary  sense.  They  are  not  only  aliens 
in  Mexico  and  in  the  barricaded  house  where 


Trotsky  was  murdered,  but  also  in  the  shadow 
of  a violence  and  brutality  that  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  teach  them  a lesson  for  which  they  have 
no  use,  but  which  they  cannot  quite  disown. 

Revelations  and  resolutions  come  more  firm- 
ly at  the  narrative  end  of  some  other  stories. 
“Face  in  the  Window”  tells  of  a Prufrockian 
art  historian  who  has  a job  leading  young 
American  students  around  Italy  as  they  sniff 
the  treasures  of  palaces  and  art  galleries.  He 
is  nervously  aware  of  the  demands  of  his 
balancing  act.  On  the  one  hand  he  may  be 
fired  unless  he  makes  the  tour  entertaining  to 
the  barbarian  students.  On  the  other  he  must 
not  desecrate  the  splendors  he  leads  them  past. 
He  must  not  concede  to  Italian  friends  that 
American  students  are  viperous  slobs.  Further 
yet,  he  feels  an  erotic  and  intellectual  inclina- 
tion toward  one  of  these  slobs.  Enough  to  say 
here  that  she  fixes  him.  She  fixes  him  good, 
which  is  very  funny  as  well  as  hopelessly  sad. 

Another  black  comedy  is  “A  Mechanic's 
Life.”  In  this  morality  tale  an  amateur  farmer 
becomes  so  enamored  of  a piece  of  farm 
machinery  that  he  is  presently  unable  to  keep 
track  of  what  his  wife  is  up  to.  She  is,  in  fact, 
leaving  him,  moving  out.  Underlying  this  sur- 
face action  is  the  ribald  pattern  of  a triangle, 
in  which  the  machine  plays  the  role  of  seduc- 
tive homewrecker. 

And  then,  overtly  ribald  for  all  its  elegant 
slyness,  is  the  tall  tale  of  “Grace  Peck's  Dog.” 
The  bitch  in  question  is  a beautiful  Doberman 
with  superdog  sexual  powers.  So  overwhelm- 
ing is  her  capacity  for  seduction  that  she 
wrecks  a neighborhood  and  becomes  a North 
American  legend.  Not  to  be  missed,  as  they 
say.  And  the  constant  fiddling  with  narrative 
commonplaces  is  nowhere  to  be  confused 
with  eccentricity  or  quirkiness.  Though 
Masters  likes  to  shoot  at  targets  out  of  sight, 
his  arrows  ricochet  around  corners  and  strike 
home.  - R.  V.  CASSILL 

Isabel  Out  of  the  Rain 

By  Catherine  Gammon,  Mercury  House 

Catherine  Gammon's  haunting  first  novel 
opens  with  a short  story  in  which  a woman 
picks  up  a younger  man  in  a bar,  and,  after 
a brief  relationship,  is  brutally  murdered.  The 
story's  third-person  journal-like  entries  include 
an  account  of  a nightmarish  spree  of  sex, 
alcohol  and  violence,  and  memories  of  abuse 
in  the  protagonist's  childhood.  A grim  and  in- 
novative narrative,  the  piece  provides  a preface 
of  sorts  for  the  bleak  tale  of  psychological  and 
emotional  abuse  that  follows. 

In  the  longer  narrative,  Russell  Jackson,  who 
works  at  Bloomingdales  and  struggles  against 
a nagging  ennui,  leaves  a restaurant  one  night 
to  find  a beautiful  teenage  girl  standing  in  the 
rain,  “barefoot  and  shivering  and  offering  her- 
self for  a slice  of  bread.”  Moved  by  her  beauty 


and  a strange  familiarity,  he  buys  her  a meal 
and  offers  her  refuge  in  his  Brooklyn  loft.  Her 
name  is  Isabel,  and  her  mysterious  appearance, 
“like  an  angel  in  a movie  sent  to  save  him  from 
despair,”  grows  into  a prolonged  obsession  for 
Russell.  She  settles  in  with  her  leather  scraps, 
feathered  earrings  and  playing  cards  retrieved 
from  wet  sidewalks,  spinning  stories  to  hide 
her  true  identity,  all  the  while  receiving  secret 
air  letters  from  cities  around  the  world. 
Russell's  confused  desire  for  this  girl  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter  soon  becomes  a 
tormenting  fear  that  she  will  leave  him. 

When  his  younger  half-brother,  Cheyenne, 
whom  he  hasn't  seen  in  years,  arrives  unex- 
pectedly at  his  apartment,  Russell's  past— his 
disjointed  family,  Vietnam,  two  failed 
marriages— emerges  in  a climactic  reel  of  revela- 
tions. With  these  revelations  we  learn  it  is  not 
mere  fate  that  has  brought  Russell,  Isabel  and 
Cheyenne  together.  At  the  cross-roads  of  their 
intersecting  histories  is  Billy  Santana,  an  ec- 
centric drug  dealer  and  Vietnam  deserter  from 
Russell's  Saigon  and  Berkeley  days. 

The  story  unfolds  in  a seemingly  endless 
rain,  and  a foglike  aura  suffuses  the  narrative, 
blurring  time  and  memory.  Gammon's  prose 
accumulates  in  a sustained  intensity  of  voice— a 
voice  steadily  unscrambling  a nightmare: 
“There  are  patterns  here,  mysteries  he  doesn’t 
understand.  When  Cheyenne  and  Isabel  come 
in,  he  turns  around,  willing  himself  to  meet 
his  brother,  to  hold  out  his  hand.  He  is  stop- 
ped by  what  he  sees:  Isabel  waiting  at  the  door, 
Cheyenne  coming  forward,  and  in  the  inter- 
val between  them,  visible  magic.” 

Gammon's  attention  to  detail  is  acute,  and 
the  oppressiveness  in  the  lives  of  her  characters 
is  palpable.  In  the  chapters  set  in  Saigon,  she 
realizes  with  great  effectiveness  the  disturbing 
sensory  and  psychological  assault  of  a city 
steeped  in  poverty,  crime  and  the  violent  con- 
fusion of  war.  Spun-out  sentences  map  the  ci- 
ty's streets:  “.  . . each  little  slum  snaking  out 
through  the  human  backwash  of  squatters  and 
refugees  from  the  countryside  and  the  chronic 
urban  poor,  until  it  ran  up  against  a canal, 
hesitated,  and,  leaping  it  like  flames  leaping 
a fire  trail,  spread  out  again  on  the  other  side 
into  another  backside  world.” 

While  the  novel's  urban  intelligence  and 
emotional  intensity  are  among  its  strengths, 
the  characters'  heightened  self-awareness  and 
the  prolonged  sense  of  confusion  and  mystery 
sometimes  exhaust.  The  rain,  a somewhat 
redundant  metaphorical  motif,  adds  to  an  unre- 
lenting urban  gloominess  in  which  mystery 
seems  hopelessly  married  to  meaninglessness. 

But  Isabel  Out  of  the  Ram  is  a compelling  and 
ambitious  first  novel,  if  an  unhappy  one. 
Alone  and  trapped  in  their  private  and  shared 
worlds,  the  characters  struggle  both  to  evade 
and  unravel  their  identities,  drawing  us  with 
them  into  their  pain.  - SARA  LONDON 
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The  Rose  Thieves 


By  Heidi  Jon  Schmidt^  Harcoun  Brace  Jovanovtch 

To  their  credit,  Heidi  Jon  Schmidt  and  her 
publisher  have  resisted  the  recent  tendency  in 
American  publishing  to  label  virtually  any  col- 
lection of  linked  short  stories  a novel.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  The  Rose  Thieves,  an  outstanding 
collection  of  ten  stories  covering  roughly  25 
years  in  the  life  of  the  eccentric  Vanderw'ald 
family,  doesn't  ultimately  offer  some  of  the 
focused  narrative  breadth  a good  novel  can 
deliver.  Taken  together,  the  stories  form  an 
affectionate,  frequently  comic  and  unflinch- 
ingly candid  portrait  of  a unique  New  England 
family,  tracing  events  both  subde  and  momen- 
tous: a child’s  lessons  in  “the  art  of  conversa- 
tion,” a grandparent’s  brush  with  death,  family 
feuds,  first  love,  adulterous  flirtations,  and  a 
custody  battle  over  a pair  of  wood-burning 
stoves. 

Schmidt’s  prose  is  exceptionally  fine,  every 
sentence  polished  to  perfection:  “Without 
furniture  the  living  room  had  a brute,  medieval 
look:  the  beams  were  tree  trunks  again,  and 
the  fireplace  was  big  enough  to  roast  a foe.” 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  story,  she  crafts  a short 
sentence  that  speaks  volumes  about  a piano 
teacher’s  compromised  career:  “Mrs.  Schnip- 
pers  had  left  the  conservatory  to  marry  Mr. 
Schnippers,  who  was  out  with  the  cows.” 
Another  hallmark  of  Schmidt’s  writing  is  the 
perfectly  balanced  simile:  “Ma  was  like  the 
weather.  Her  children  basked  or  sought  shelter, 
depending  on  the  prevailing  wind,  and  to 
mention  Pop  was  seeding  the  clouds.”  When 
Schmidt  combines  this  unerring  ear  for  prose 
with  her  gende,  intelligent  humor  and  a precise 
sense  of  story  construction— as  in  “Katie 
Vanderwald,”  “Nonchalant,”  “Elysian  View,” 
and  “We  Face  Death”— the  reward  for  readers 
is  greater  than  we’re  ever  entitled  to  expect. 

- DEAN  ALBARELLI 

Bethlehem  in  Broad  Daylight 

By  Mark  Doty,  David  R.  Codme 
In  these  graceful  narrative  poems  Mark  Doty 
moves  through  stations  of  memory,  bearing 
with  dignity  the  cross  of  longing  and  desire. 
Whether  the  speaker  is  hunting  for  Easter  eggs 
as  a child,  waiting  in  a hotel  room  at  age  16 
for  a pill  to  transform  a lonely  night,  or 
meeting  men  for  sex  in  the  Victory  Gardens, 
he  is  an  observer  of  a kind  of  ubiquitous  want- 
ing. The  poems,  however,  are  not  angst-ridden 
and  sorrowful;  Doty’s  tone  is  poignantly 
understanding,  often  transcendent  and  even 
optimistic. 

In  “63rd  Street  Y”  the  speaker,  unable  to 
sleep,  watches  other  lone  men  through  open 
windows  across  a courtyard  (“a  voyeur’s  ad- 
vent calender”),  and  thinks  of  the  “svelt  hips” 
of  “a  single  male  angel”  suspended  on  the 


Metropolitan.  He’s  no  sexless  bearer  of  God’s 
thoughts,  the  poet  muses: 

Divinity  includes  desire 

-why  else  create  a world 

like  this  one,  dawn  foxing 

the  fark  in  gold,  the  Moorish  arches 

of  the  y one  grand  Italian  Bethlehem 

in  which  the  minor  figures  wake 
in  anticipation  of  some  unforeseen 
beginning. 

Even  the  pigeons  seem  glazed 
and  expectant,  fired  to  iridescence. 

And  as  the  speaker  glimpses  two  pairs  of  legs 
entwined  on  white  sheets,  he  concludes  that 
“the  narrative  windows/  will  offer  all  morn- 
ing the  glad  tidings/  of  union,  comfort  and  joy,/ 
though  1 will  not  stay  to  watch  them.” 

But  desire  is  complex,  as  Doty  observes  in 
“Adonis  Theater,”  where  men  watch  skin 
flicks.  On  the  big  screen  “limitless  desire” 
becomes  a godlike  emotion,  “All  its  illusion 
conspires,/ ...  to  show  us  one  another/  in  this 
light,  whether  we  look  to/  or  away  from  the 
screen.”  When  the  “solitary  viewers,/  the 
voyeurs  and  married  men”  leave,  they  are 
“marked  with  some  temporary  tatoo/  that  will 
wear  away  on  the  train  ride  home,/  before 
anyone  has  time  to  punish  them  for  it.” 

In  Doty’s  poems  desire,  in  all  its  forms,  has 
everything  to  do  with  mortality— it  is  the 
hunger  that  drives  and  defines  the  lives  around 
him.  In  “Tiara”  the  speaker  is  at  the  wake  of 
a friend  who  has  died  of  AIDS  (“the  tension 
broke/  when  someone  guessed//  the  casket 
closed  because/  he  was  in  there  in  a big  wig/ 
and  heels”).  When  someone  says  that  the 
dead  man  “asked  for  it,”  the  speaker,  shock- 
ed, veers  into  a fabulous  imagining  of  death, 
a heaven  “poised  over  realms  of  desire”  com- 
plete with  silky  horses  and  fruit  “chiming 
down.”  “Given  the  ordinary  marvels  of  form/ 
and  gravity”  he  concludes,  “what  could  he  do,/ 
what  could  any  of  us  ever  do/  but  ask  for  it?” 
What  Doty  does  in  these  poems  is  bring  us 
complex  truths  embedded  in  the  familiar.  The 
poems  are  subde  in  their  telling  but  often  quiet- 
ly startling  in  their  understanding  of  human 
need.  His  rich  image-filled  lines  are  propelled 
by  stories  and  anecdotes  recounted  in  soothing, 
sometimes  prose-like  rhythms. 

In  the  poem  “Art  Lessons,”  he  writes,  “art 
is  remembering,  and  turning  away./  And  the 
poem,  refused,  hurries  off  the  page.”  In  this 
volume  the  opposite  is  true:  art  seems  to  be 
about  remembering  and  turning  back,  and  Do- 
ty’s poems  neither  hurry  nor  disappear  but 
linger  in  their  quiet  elegance  both  on  and  off 
the  page.  - SARA  LONDON 


A Stone  Gone  Mad 

By  Jacquelyn  Holt  Park,  Random  House 

“Queers  are  facts  exaggerated  by  myths.”  So 
concludes  Emily  Stolle,  narrator  of  Jacquelyn 
Holt  Park’s  first  novel,  A Slone  Gone  Mad,  but 
not  until  we  have  followed  her  from  rural  Ver- 
mont to  Greenwich  Village,  as  she  variously 
flees  and  pursues  her  burgeoning  sexuality. 

Park  offers  an  interesting  look  into  homo- 
sexual life  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  This  is  a 
coming-of-age  story  filled  with  the  shame  and 
fear  of  being  different,  exacerbated  by  the  times 
and  confused  by  circumstance:  upper-middle 
class  Emily  is  pretty,  smart,  and  likes  men,  but 
still,  it  seems,  she  is  incurably  “homo.”  At  their 
best,  the  scenes  Park  creates  are  telling  and 
evocative,  as  when  a boyfriend  comes  out  to 
Emily  after  beating  up  a gay  man  in  the 
Village.  “Don’t  you  get  it?”  he  says  to  her. 
“He’s  me.  I’m  no  better’n  him.  That’s  me  I 
was  hitting  on.” 

But  these  moments  come  far  too  infrequent- 
ly. The  narrative  alternates  between  short,  first- 
person  sections  written  in  Emily’s  voice,  and 
longer,  third-person  sections  told  from  Emily’s 
point  of  view.  This  device  never  seems  to  serve 
much  purpose,  offering  neither  fresh  insight 
nor  emotional  range,  things  the  book  could 
have  used  to  keep  the  pacing  and  story  lively. 
Instead  of  reading  as  colloquial  fifties-isms,  the 
language  is  cliched  and  ridden  with  ques- 
tionable imagery. 

There  is  one  short  section  of  the  novel  that 
takes  place  in  Provincetown.  It  begins: 

"It  would  come  later— the  Age  of  the  Sword.  In  the 
19S0s  the  Plague  would  bring  the  young  men  back 
to  Provincetown  to  die ...  In  the  1980s  skeletons 
would  walk  the  streets  of  Provincetown  . . . Their 
time  had  come,  and  they  knew  it.  Soon  they  too 
would  float  seaward  into  the  bleeding  horizon,  into 
the  suns  last  scjuirt  beyond  the  rim.  Float  to  obli- 
vion, young  men  turned  old,  men  in  the  summers 
of  their  youth,  in  the  bright  mornings  of  their  pas- 
sion, in  the  red  marrow  of  their  sexuality,  had  come 
to  Provincetown  to  find  out  who  they  were,  young 
men  now  to  rest  permanently  where  once  they  had 
relaxed.  That  would  be  the  1980s." 

At  first  I read  the  passage  as  merely 
gratuitous,  seemingly  insignificant  to  the  story, 
full  of  bad  poetry,  melodramatic  and  disturb- 
ingly hysterical.  But  “Sex  carries  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,”  the  narrator  declares.  Sex, 
she  says,  is  the  stone  gone  mad  . . . stones  of 
the  flesh  that  become  the  darker  ones  of  love.” 
Though  she  experiences  brief  moments  of 
liberation,  Emily  Stolle  never  does  come  to 
embrace  herself,  much  less  her  sexuality.  Sex 
is  death.  Park  seems  to  be  saying. 

Heterosexual  readers  may  find  it  an  in- 
teresting window  into  a world  different  from 
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their  own,  but  A Stone  Cone  Mad  offers  nothing 
new  to  the  gay  community.  WeVe  read  these 
painful  coming  out  stories  before,  and  they  are 
no  longer  enough  in  and  of  themselves;  gay 
audiences,  like  any  others,  need  good  writing. 
Though  engaging  in  moments,  A Stone  Gone 
Mad  doesn't  satisfy  that  need. 

- MELANIE  BRAVERMAN 

Sweeney’s  Flight 

By  Seamus  Heaney  and  Rachel  Giese 
Faher  and  Faber,  Farrar  Straus  67.  Ciroux 

Combining  poems  with  photographs  was 
something  Seamus  Heaney  long  resisted— 
until,  that  is,  he  saw  the  work  of  Rachel  Giese. 
“1  realized  the  right  person  had  arrived  at  the 
right  time,"  Heaney  writes  in  the  preface  to 
Sweeney's  Flight.  The  alliance  is,  indeed,  magical: 
Gieses's  stunning  black  and  white  landscapes 
live  and  breathe  the  lyricism  of  Heaney's 
selected  excerpts  from  Sweeney  Astray.  The  com- 
plete text  (translated  by  Heaney  from  a 1913 
version  of  the  Irish  narrative,  and  published  in 
1983)  appears  here  in  a newly  revised  version 
at  the  back  of  the  book. 

The  excerpts,  paired  with  photographs,  have 
been  harvested  from  a text  of  poetry  and  prose 
that  recounts  the  '^fits  and  trips"  of  Sweeney, 
the  King  of  Dal-Arie,  Celtic  rebel  and  creative 
bard.  A mixture  of  legend  and  ancient  Irish 
history,  the  story  tells  of  Sweeney's  fateful  en- 
counters with  the  cleric  Ronan.  When  Ronan 
attempts  to  stake  out  a church  on  Sweeney's 
territory,  Sweeney  flings  the  cleric's  psalter  into 
a pond.  During  the  Batde  of  Moira  (AD  637), 
Sweeney  kills  a psalmist,  then  aims  a spear 
at  Ronan,  whom  he  misses.  Ronan  twice 
curses  Sweeney,  and  the  second  curse  succeeds 
in  throwing  Sweeney  into  a fit  of  madness, 
transforming  him  into  a birdlike  migrant. 
Crisscrossing  the  land,  Sweeney  grieves  his 
banishment,  at  the  same  time  growing  pas- 
sionate about  the  natural  world  that  has 
become  his  home  in  exile.  Ultimately,  he  is 
redeemed  and  receives  a Christian  burial. 

Sweeney  records  his  story  in  poems,  and  it 
is  mosdy  from  these  laments  and  celebradons 
that  Heaney  has  plucked  the  bite-size  lyrical 
plums  highlighted  in  this  volume.  Written  in 
quatrains  with  very  short  lines,  the  petite 
poems  are  at  times  light  and  rhyming;  “No 
house,  humming  full,/  no  men,  loud  with 
good  will,/  nobody  to  call  me  king,/  no  drink 
or  banqueting."  Other  stanzas  revel  in  a 
heightened  free  verse  lyricism:  “On  solitary 
cliffs,  a stag/  bells  and  makes  the  whole  glen 
shake/  and  re-echo.  1 am  ravished./  Unearthly 
sweetness  shakes  my  breast."  Vivid  with 
natural  imagery,  sdll  others  are  crisp  and  haiku- 
like:  “The  aspen  pales/  whispers,  hesitates:/  a 
thousand  frightened  scuts/  race  in  its  leaves." 

Heaney,  Ireland's  foremost  poet,  beloved  by 
Americans  as  well,  explains  in  the  preface  that 


he  was  “tempted  into  little  acts  of  revision" 
to  accommodate  “rhythmic  imperadves" 
created  by  excerpting  particular  lines.  By 
isolating  passages,  Heaney  has,  in  a sense, 
opened  litde  doors,  facilitating  our  entry  into 
Sweeney's  captivating  madness— tree  by  glen 
by  cliff  by  waterfall.  With  Sweeney  and 
Heaney  we  glean  and  raid,  scuttle  and  grope, 
grieve  and  celebrate. 

And  if  Heaney's  excerpts  allow  us  to  take 
flight  with  Sweeney,  Giese's  photographs  let 
us  traverse  his  beloved  land.  Taken  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Ulster  border,  and  in  all  forms 
of  weather  and  geography,  the  34  photographs 
printed  here  give  Sweeney's  passion  and 
Ireland's  rugged  natural  beauty  a shared  and 
powerful  immediacy:  “Look  at  me  now," 
grieves  Sweeney,  “wind-scourged,  stripped/ 
like  a winter  tree/  clad  in  black  frost/  and  frozen 
snow."  In  Giese's  accompanying  image,  a 
dense,  skyward  spread  of  snow-covered  thorn 
branches  cradles  a large  vacant  nest.  Trees 
abound  in  Sweeney's  world:  “1  love  the  an- 
cient ivy  tree,/  the  pale-leafed  sallow,/  the 
birch's  sibilant  melody,/  the  solemn  yew." 
Giese's  eye,  too,  dwells  on  trunks,  branches, 
leaves:  on  Antrim  plain  a lone  tree  appears  as 
a tiny  dark  flame  in  a lit  ribbon  of  horizon, 
between  an  expanse  of  lowland  and  vast  grey 
sky;  at  Tbbermason,  a stand  of  trees,  like  a 
gathering  of  elegant  old  kings,  is  sculpted  by 
light  and  shadow. 

And  when  Sweeney's  journeys  take  him  to 
even  harsher  abodes  (“Ailsa  Graig,/  the  seagull's 
home,/  God  knows  it  is/  hard  lodgings."),  the 
photographer's  lens  seeks  out  remote  stony 
outcroppings.  At  Dunseverick,  at  the  base  of 
two  ancient  and  cracked  cliffs,  water  ripples 
gently  into  a pebbled  alcove  beach.  On  the 
Rathlin  coast,  jagged  conical  cliffs  rise  along 
the  misty  shore  like  visitors  from  some  nether- 
world, their  dramatic  presence  in  the  surf  a 
kind  of  rapturous  punishment. 

Giese,  whose  Donegal  Pictures  (1987)  estab- 
lished her  as  a keenly  talented  documentary 
photographer,  here  reveals  a sharp  and  discern- 
ing eye  for  the  varied  definitions  of  landscape. 
Her  images  are  full  of  clarity  and  passion, 
dignity  and  art,  and  in  them  Sweeney's 
“memory  rises,"  “his  soul  roosts." 

- SARA  LONDON 

Vested  Interests:  Cross- 
dressing and  Cultural  Anxiety 

by  Marjorie  Garber,  Routledge 

For  the  crossdresser  and  for  those  who  would 
understand  the  crossdresser,  Marjorie  Garber's 
new  book  shows  how  the  crossdresser  is 
created  by  culture  and,  also,  creates  culture.  In- 
vestigating literature,  theater,  film,  and  society 
high  and  low,  the  author  gives  several  accounts 
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of  well  known  crossdressers  in  history  and  on 
the  stage,  both  male  and  female,  ever  mindful 
that  they  are  not  necessarily  gay  or  lesbian. 
In  her  account  of  the  remarkable  Chevalier 
d'Eon,  an  18th  century  French  diplomat  who 
lived  for  many  years  as  a woman,  Garber  em- 
phasizes that  it  was  the  people  who  knew  and 
worked  with  d'Eon  who  were  confounded  by 
his  diversity  in  gender  presentation— both  as 
chevalier  in  the  king's  military  and  as  a grande 
dame  in  the  courts  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI.  D'Eon  illustrates  how  the  crossdresser 
aeates  a crisis  of  undecidabdity  about  the  con- 
nection between  biological  sex  and  cultural 
gender.  The  crossdresser  is  a “third"  category 
in  the  binary  polarization  between  male  and 
female.  Without  the  crossdresser,  she  insists, 
there  can  be  no  dynamic  culture,  for  the 
crossdresser  is  culture's  “changling,  more  the 
agent  of  change  rather  than  its  victim." 

A professor  of  English  at  Harvard  and  the 
author  of  two  books  on  Shakespeare,  Garber 
writes  with  enthusiasm  and  compassion  about 
our  complex  preoccupation  with  gender 
presentation.  She  leaves  few  stones  unturned. 
She  cites,  for  instance,  a recent  New  York  Times 
article  about  the  typical  American's  assump- 
tion about  clothing  and  gender.  “Baby  clothes, 
which  since  at  least  the  1940s  have  been 
routinely  divided  along  gender  and  color  lines, 
pink  for  girls,  blue  for  boys,  were,  said  the 
Times,  once  just  the  other  way  around.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  20th  century,  before  World 
War  I,  boys  work  pink  ('a  stronger,  more  decid- 
ed color,'  according  to  the  promotional 
literature  of  the  time),  while  girls  wore  blue 
(understood  to  be  delicate'  and  'dainty').  Only 
after  World  War  11,  the  Times  reported,  did  the 
present  alignment  of  the  two  genders  with 
pink  and  blue  come  into  being."  Such  a fact 
underlines  the  time  dependency  and  transience 
in  simple  child  rearing  practices  which  are  not 
fixed  by  “religious  and  immutable  universal 
truths." 

Another  example  of  her  broad  exploration 
of  the  phenomenon  of  crossdressing  is  her 
analysis  of  the  film  Tootsie.  She  presents  the 
views  of  film  critics,  then  critiques  the  critics 
before  offering  some  seldom-written  observa- 
tions about  film  fantasy.  She  indicates  that  the 
film  is  about  a closet  crossdresser  as  much  as 
an  actor  in  search  of  a role.  Transvestism  in 
Tootsie  is  an  enabling  fantasy,  not  merely  a joke 
or  parody.  She  asserts  that  many  critics  of  the 
film  erase  or  “look  through"  the  crossdresser 
and  fail  to  see  the  deception.  Dustin  Hoffman's 
Tootsie  is  not  just  an  actor,  but  a full-blown 
crossdresser  who  dresses  for  success. 

- ARl  KANE 


Excerjpts  from 

Second  Grade  Writers: 

15  Fantastic  Stories  and  Poems 

This  32-page  book  was  written  and  illustrated 
by  the  second  grade  students  of  Provincetown 
Elementary  School,  1991-1992,  under  the 
supervision  of  their  teacher,  Gathy  Skowron, 
and  printed  as  a donation  by  Shank  Painter 
Printing  Gompany,  Provincetown. 

The  Young  Unicorn 

hy  Jessica  Soares 

The  unicorn  flies  in  the  silent  night. 

The  unicorn's  wings  glow  in  the  silent  night. 
The  unicorn's  body  is  in  beautiful  colors  like 
a rainbow  in  the  silent  night. 

The  unicorn's  tail  floats  white  in  the 
silent  night. 

The  Shuttle 

by  Patrick  Hamngton 

A shuttle  was  ready  to  go 

into  space  and  four  men  were  in  it. 

A man  said  “5  4 3 2 1 blast  off!"  and 
the  shutde  went  into  space. 

They  got  hungry. 

They  ate  out  of  tubes. 

They  went  to  Venus.  It  took  a month. 
They  took  pictures  of  Venus  and  then 
came  back  to  Earth. 

• • • 

R.  V.  CA.SSILL  is  a professor  English  at  Brown 
University.  The  author  of  mciny  novels  and  short 
story  collections,  he  is  also  the  editor  of  The  Norton 
Anthology  of  Short  Fiction 

SARA  LONDON,  former  poetry  editor  of  Sgeaal 
Rcfrort,  is  a poet  and  freelance  writer  who  lives  in 
Provincetown. 

DEAN  ALBARELLl  is  a fiction  writer  and 
associate  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts.  He  also 
directs  the  Provincetown  Fiction  Workshop. 

MELANIE  BRAVERMAN  is  a co-founder  of 
Cosmos  Press  in  Provincetown,  cind  teaches  with 
the  Women  Writers  Retreat.  Her  poems  have 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Caliban  and  Carolina 
Quarterly. 

ARl  KANE  is  a gender  specialist  with  Theseus 
Counseling  Services  in  Cambridge  and  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Human  Outreach  and 
Achievement  Institute  in  Boston,  which  sponsors 
a major  crossdressing  conference  in  Provincetown 
each  fall.  He  was  interviewed  last  year  in 
Provincetown  Arts. 
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HOWIE  SCHNEIDER  is  the  creator  of  Eek 
& Meek,  a comic  strip  appearing  in  more  than 
400  newspapers.  He  is  also  illustrator  and  co- 
author, with  Susan  Seligson,  of  the  Amos,  the 
Old  Dog  series  of  children's  books,  published 
by  Little,  Brown  & Company,  and  author/ 
illustrator  of  two  children's  books  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Putnam  in  '93  and  '94. 

Some  of  these  cartoons  originally  appeared 
in  the  1960s  as  part  of  a collection;  the  series 
is  being  updated  for  a revised  edition. 
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Excerjns  from 

The  New  Joy  of  Gay  Sex 

by  Dr.  Charles  Silverstein  and  Felice  Picano 
Drawings  by  F.  Ronald  Fowler,  forthcoming 
from  HarperCollins  in  October.  1992 

Foreskin 

During  the  Roman  Empire  a foreskin  was  im- 
portant from  a cosmetic  point  of  view  so  as 
to  conform  to  ideals  of  beauty.  The  games  re- 
cpjired  competitors  to  have  a foreskin  that  com- 
pletely covered  the  glans  penis.  But  some 
athletes  came  from  North  Africa  and  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  where  circumcision 
was  common.  These  athletes  underwent  an 
operation  in  which  a new  foreskin  was 
surgically  formed  so  that  they  could  compete. 
With  the  fall  of  Rome,  foreskin  restora- 
tion stopped. 

Circumcision  is  a practice  that  origi- 
nated among  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  a 
way  to  mark  their  separateness  from 
Gentiles.  It  is  still  practiced  in  the  Jewish 
and  Moslem  religions,  and  throughout 
the  United  States  by  Gentiles.  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  the  English  explorer, 
noted  that  some  physicians  believed  cir- 
cumcision discouraged  masturbation, 
then  called  Onanism.  It  became  routine 
in  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth 
century  for  the  same  reason.  Today  it 
serves  no  purpose  (it  certainly  doesn't 
prevent  maturbation),  though  it  is  fre- 
quendy  justified  as  a hygienic  measure. 

A circumcised  cock  may  be  a bit  easier 
to  keep  clean,  but  the  uncircumcised 
need  spend  only  a few  seconds  to  be 
perfectly  tidy. 

Uncircumcised  men  occasionally 
claim  that  circumcision  removes  some 
sensidvity  during  sex,  but  one  wonders 
how  they  know  this.  When  erect,  cir- 
cumcised and  uncircumcised  cocks  look 
and  feel  much  the  same. 

Many  gay  men  register  strong 
preferences  for  “out”  or  ''uncut"  meat- 
in  fact,  personal  ads  in  gay  publications  often 
specify  which  (see  Sex  Ms).  The  appearance 
of  a partner's  cock,  for  these  men,  is  probably 
an  important  Hctor  in  their  fantasy  life,  though 
it  limits  the  reservoir  of  potential  parmers.  It's 
sad  to  think  men  are  rejected  as  sex  partners 
or  lovers  because  of  a piece  of  skin. 

Sometimes  medical  circumcision  is  required 
on  an  adult  man  because  the  prepuce  is  too 
tight  and  prevents  a full  erection  (called 
phimosis),  or  because  of  recurring  infections. 
Circumcision  in  adults  can  be  a serious  and 
painful  business  and  should  not  be  undertaken 
for  purely  cosmetic  reasons.  Occasionally,  men 
attempt  to  restore  their  own  foreskins  or  cir- 
cumcise themselves  without  medical  assis- 
tance. This  can  result  in  mutilation  or  serious 
infection. 


Masturbation 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  the  Nile 
rose  each  year  because  of  the  continual  mastur- 
bation of  the  god  Osiris,  and  that  all  living 
things  were  created  by  his  semen.  It's  unfor- 
tunate that  this  positive  view  of  masturbation 
didn't  survive  into  the  Judeo-Christian  era. 

For  centuries,  masturbation  has  been  con- 
demned and  persecuted  in  Western  society,  first 
by  religious  authorities  and  then  by  those 
modern  watchdogs  of  morality,  the  medical 
profession.  Even  today,  the  best  thing  they  can 
say  about  it  is  that  it's  harmless  unless  it's  ex- 
cessive, although  they're  not  clear  when  the 
forgivable  "just  enough"  becomes  the  repre- 
hensible "too  much." 

In  the  18th  century,  the  moral  condemnation 


of  masturbation  was  reinterpreted  as  a medical 
issue;  masturbation  became  an  illness  as  well 
as  a sin.  A widely  influential  French  physician, 
Tissot,  said  masturbation  destroyed  the  ner- 
vous- system,  resulting  in  madness. 

In  1834  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  wrote  that  the 
semen  lost  during  sex  was  injurious  to  health 
(a  popular  idea  at  the  time);  men  should  not 
have  intercourse  more  than  twelve  times  a 
year.  Masturbation  was  especially  pernicious, 
and  to  reduce  all  sexual  cravings,  Graham  ad- 
vised mild  foods  that  were  supposed  to 
decrease  sexual  appetites.  The  Graham  cracker 
was  the  result!  In  1884,  this  curious  connec- 
tion between  food  and  sex  appeared  in  another 
guise.  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  created  Gorn 
Flakes  to  curtial  children's  inclinations  toward 
masturbation.  Kellogg,  a bit  of  a flake  himself. 


wrote:  "The  use  of  the  reproductive  function 
is  perhaps  the  highest  physical  act  of  which 
man  is  capable;  the  abuse  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  grievous  outrages  against  nature 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  perpetrate." 

From  this  period  on,  parents  told  children 
awful  things  would  happen  if  they  touched 
their  genitals:  hair  would  grow  on  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  or  their  brains  would  become 
"soft."  Since  even  "good"  children  might 
masturbate  in  their  sleep,  some  fearful  parents 
enclosed  their  children's  arms  in  cardboard 
cuffs. 

Still,  the  warnings  did  no  good  and  children 
continued  to  play  with  their  genitals.  The  pro- 
tests (somewhat  hysterical)  continued.  William 
Acton,  a prominent  physician,  wrote:  "There 
is  now  in  Pennsylvania— it  seems  un- 
necessary to  name  the  place— a man  35 
years  old,  with  the  infirmities  of  'three 
score  and  ten.'  Yet  his  premature  old  age, 
his  bending  and  tottering  form,  wrinkled 
face,  and  hoary  head,  might  be  traced 
to  solitary  and  social  licentiousness” 
Between  1856  and  1919  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  granted  patents  for 
49  anti-masturbation  devices;  35  were 
for  horses  and  14  for  humans.  The 
human  devices  were  made  for  boys  and 
consisted  of  either  sharp  points  turned 
inward  to  jab  the  boy's  penis  should  he 
get  an  erection,  or  an  electrical  system 
to  deliver  shocks.  We  don't  know  how 
many  of  these  devices  were  actually 
used,  or  what  effects  they  had  on  the 
children. 

Although  masturbation  in  men  was 
repeatedly  denounced,  female  masturba- 
tion was  opposed  with  even  greater 
ferocity.  Women  who  masturbated  were 
regarded  by  the  19th  century  medical 
profession  as  manifesting  dangerously 
masculine  behavior.  Starting  in  1858, 
some  women  were  subjected  to 
clitoridectomy  (the  excision  of  part  or 
all  of  the  hood  covering  the  clitoris), 
which  effectively  removed  all  possibility  of 
clitoral  pleasure;  this  operation  continued  as 
a treatment  for  female  masturbators  until  1937, 
even  though  it  had  been  discredited  by  the 
medical  profession  a half  century  earlier. 

In  the  20th  century,  masturbation  was  re- 
diagnosed by  psychiatrists  as  a sexual  perver- 
sion. Though  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
masturbation  would  lead  to  insanity,  they  did 
suggest  it  led  to  "abnormal"  sexual  develop- 
ment and  some  feared  homosexuality— which 
some  psychiatrists  did  believe  was  a form  of 
insanity.  Until  1968,  masturbation  remained 
listed  as  a mental  disorder  in  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association's  Diagnostic  and 
Statistical  Manual.  ■ 

Provincetown  artist  F.  Ronald  Fowler  will  be  having  a 
show  of  his  paintings  in  August  at  Cortland  Jessup  Gallery. 


Beauty  Drawing  by  F.  Ronald  Fowler 
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way.  The  mare  and  sire  are  being  honored  by 
a dreamy  or  eclectic  code. 

One  word  names  are  classiest.  The  name 
becomes  inter-changeable  in  your  mind  with 
its  subject:  Secretariat^  Alleged^  Ruffian,  Forego, 
Forli,  Smile,  I lerbager.  Executioner,  Tell,  Aloft, 
Pensive,  Eclipse,  Nothing,  Swale. 

When  1 turn  to  whoever  is  asking  about  the 
racetrack  1 say  that  I worked  for  seven  years 
on  racetracks  in  New  York,  Florida,  and  Ken- 
tucky. 1 isolate  an  event  or  two:  taking  the 
wrong  horse  over  to  the  paddock,  or  the  way 
Ruffian  really  died.  What  jockey  is  on  drugs, 
what  horses  are.  1 tell  them  what  an 
anonymous  world  it  is  behind  the  barbed  wire 
that  keeps  racetrack  life  from  crashing  through 
the  fence  into  the  town  it's  in. 

But  sometimes  1 break  the  anonymity  of 
place  and  describe  the  splendor  of  Hialeah's 
gardens  and  rose  marble  grandstand.  And  the 
supernatural  lushness  of  pink  flamingos  they 
let  loose  every  year  in  the  infield  before  the 
running  of  the  Flamingo  Stakes. 

Or  1 describe  the  cherry  blossoms  and  state- 
ly old  barns  that  make  up  Millionaire's  Row 
where  the  best  horses  are  stabled  at  Belmont 
Park. 

Or  the  ritual  of  filling  empty  oil  barrels  with 
water  each  August  in  Saratoga,  to  make  hot 
water,  because  there  is  no  running  hot  water 
for  a horse's  daily  bath. 

1 might  talk  about  the  awful  food  at  most 
track  meets  except  for  that  one  each  shining 
August  in  Saratoga  when  the  little  screen-in 
dining  room  becomes  a soul  kitchen:  fried 
chicken,  collard  greens,  ham-hocks,  black-eyed 
peas,  and  cornbread,  cooked  up  by  a staff  that 
comes  from  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  each  sum- 
mer to  make  earthy,  lush  meals  in  the  drowsy 
heat. 

But  1 don't  tell  them  everything. 

1 don't  tell  them  how  you  become  an  expert 
at  identifying  the  sounds  of  the  world  at 
daybreak:  birds,  horses,  engines,  the  wheels  of 
life,  because  you  are  rising  to  them  in  an  in- 
toxicating and  thick  mixture  of  hangover  and 
alarm. 

Or  that  you  might  walk  the  wooden  floor 
of  a tack-room  putting  on  the  same  clothes 
from  yesterday  that  smell  like  horseshit  and 
clover  or  iodine  or  molasses  or  rubbing  alcohol. 

1 don't  tell  them  that  the  line  that  leads  hope 
into  ecstasy  is  made  of  a hard-to-see  wire  with 
an  ageless  sign  above  it  that  says  FINISH. 

I never  expected  to  get  there,  but  1 did, 
originally  to  be  with  a lover  and  then  to  be 
with  the  most  important  horse  in  the  world 
for  what  turned  into  an  ecstatic  two  minutes 
in  sports  in  1984. 

The  most  exciting  day  of  my  life  had  look- 
ing at  a blank  sky  and  thanking  God  in  it. 

In  1984  I almost  died  in  a room  that  was 
the  size  of  my  body  at  rest. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Buried  Softer 

A Racetrack  Remembrance 

by  Michael  Klein 

Out  of  the  Frame 

There's  a j^>hotog'af>h,  one  of  the  ones  we  all  have, 
probably,  where  Tm  on  my  way  out  of  the  frame. 
This  frhotografph  has  a horse  in  it  being  kd  off 
Keeneland  Racetrack,  a track  that  on  this  f’ar- 
ticular  day  is  the  consistency  of  toothpaste  on 
a desktop.  Very  bad  for  a horse.  It's  a photo  of 
Swale  and  me  just  after  losing  the  Derby  prep 
to  a horse  named,  appropriately  enough.  He  Is 
A Big  Deal,  which  refers  Tm  sure  to  the  price 
his  owners  paid  for  him.  He  was  by  nothing,  out 
of  nothing. 

Swale  is  covered  with  mud  with  a cooler  thrown 
over  him.  He  looks  sore.  I look  sore,  too.  My 
sunglasses  are  dappled  with  mud.  There  is  a mud 
sky.  We  are  walking  toward  the  camera,  both  of 
us  with  looks  of  wonder  mixed  with  awful  defeat: 
two  looks  you  get  used  to  at  the  racetrack. 
Swale  was  as  close  to  a sure  thing  as  a horse 


ever  gets  and  here  he  has  just  lost  to  a colt  far 
below  him  in  class.  But  He  Is  A Big  Deal  was 
a known  mudder,  the  off-track  was  just  his  lick 
and  all  he  had  to  do  was  get  the  lead,  which 
he  did,  and  run  away  with  it. 

The  photograph  stands  for  a time  you  realize, 
as  a groom  anyway,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a sure  thing.  There  are  off-tracks  and  horses 
that  run  away  on  them  and  what  are  you  left 
with  in  the  wake  of  feeling  a horse  as  light  as 
the  shank  you  are  leading  him  away  with  . . . 

you  are  left  with  a photograph  in  which  you 
are  walking  into  the  next  world. 

Hope  Springs  Eternal 

Chilling  Thought,  Love  Sign,  Bates  Motel, 
Satan's  Mountain,  Christmas  Past,  Aide  to 
Reason,  I Don't  Feel  Good,  Relatively  Close, 
Nijinsky's  Secret,  Lady's  Secret,  Lightning 
Orphan,  Before  Dawn,  Disastrous  Night, 
Genuine  Risk,  Conquistador  Cielo. 

Out  of  context,  the  names  seem  to  point 
anywhere,  like  titles.  But  the  derivation  of  a 
name  most  often  reflects  the  breeding  in  some 
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To  Life 

•They  think  I killed  him”  1 reached  for  the 
lime  and  salt. 

"You  told  them  you  didn't^  didn’t  you?” 

“Of  course,  but  they  asked  me  if  1 had 
blackouts,  if  1 knew  what  a blackout  was.” 
“Like  you  might  have  killed  him  without 
knowing  it?” 

“Yeah.” 

•‘Have  you  had  blackouts?” 

“Sure  1 have.  Haven’t  you?” 

1 was  sick  of  this  bar.  Of  Russ,  the  bartender, 
and  the  chintzy  Budweiser  sign  that  will  hiss 
from  moisture  with  yellow  light  forever.  The 
day  looked  painted  to  the  windows:  strokes 
of  clouds  underwater.  1 took  a quick  slug  from 
the  shot-glass  and  began  again  about  the  death 
of  Swale.  While  it  was  so  inconceivable  to  me 
that  this  horse  had  died  so  suddenly,  1 saw  it 
fit  into  my  life  like  every  puzzle  piece  alcohol 
was  arranging. 

Breaking  the  Contract 

They  buried  Swale  whole.  A racehorse  usually 
gets  buried  in  sections:  head,  heart,  hooves. 
The  parts  that  hold  the  speed.  1 imagine  it  was 
Swale’s  champion  status— he  won  an  Eclipse 
award  that  year  for  top  three-year-old-that 
entided  him  to  full  treatment  in  death. 

But  how  does  a horse  like  this  flip  over  and 
die  in  the  first  place? 

The  summer  day  of  his  death  was  one  of 
those  hard-edged,  steamy  ones:  everything 
mute  with  heat,  a day  impatient  with  itself. 
The  kind  of  day  Belmont  Park  was  always 
ending  June  with  after  all  the  triple-crown 
races  had  been  mn  and  there  was  no  horse  that 
emerged  winner  of  all  three.  Every  contender 
flops  back  to  mortal  again. 

What  could  make  days  that  hot? 

Woody  had  fired  me  a month  before  in 
Baltimore  for  being  drunk  one  too  many  times 
in  the  barn  area.  Before  1 boarded  a plane  for 
New  York— where  1 experienced  the  sweet 
irony  of  reading  an  article  Steve  Crist  had  writ- 
ten for  the  New  )brk  Times  all  about  my  sterling 
attributes  as  groom  to  the  1984  Kentucky 
Derby  winner— 1 was  told  never  to  come  back 
to  any  barn. 

But  the  day  Swale  died  1 was  in  the  vicinity 
and  1 still  don’t  know  what  led  me  there  that 
particular  day  when  1 hadn’t  been  around  the 
barn  in  weeks. 

Maybe  Swale  wanted  me  to  be  there  to  hear 
his  last  cry  into  the  blistering  90-degree  day 
that  would  be  his  last.  Many  people  believed 
Swale  threw  the  Preakness  on  account  of  my 
absence.  A two-year  contract  between  horse 
and  groom  had  run  out  and  he  was  doing  his 
running  with  a broken  heart.  ■ 

Michael  Klein  is  working  on  a book-length  memoir, 
buncJ  Softer,  from  which  this  has  been  excerpted.  His 
recent  essays  are  forthcoming  in  the  Kenyon  Review  and 
Poeis  <Sl  Writers  His  first  book  of  poems,  1990,  is  forth- 
coming from  the  Provincetown  Arts  Press. 


The  18th  Annual 


FANTASIA  FAIR 

October  16—25,  1992 
Provincetown 

The  public  is  invited  to; 

The  Town  & Gown  Supper 
The  Fashion  Show 
The  FanFair  Follies 
The  Fantasy  Ball 

Please  come  and  share  the  joy 
of  Fantasia  Fair 

FANTASIA  FAIR 
405  Western  Ave.,  Suite  345 
South  Portland,  ME  04106 


WHERE  ART 
AND  LIFE  ARE 
ONE  AND 
THE  SAME. 

Bali  Spirit  Journey 

1 1 -27  SEPTEMBER  1992 
5-21  MARCH  1993 
Temple  ritual,  music  & dance 
in  Bali  and  central  Java — 
especially  for  the  gay  and 
lesbian  explorer. 

The  Brother-Spirit 
Intensive 

25  SEPT  - 1 1 OCT  1992 
A workshop/tour  in  Bali  and 
java  for  man- to- man  healing 
through  dreamwork,  massage, 
and  animist  ritual  magic. 

King,  Warrior, 

Magician,  Lover 

13-29  AUGUST  1993 
A workshop/tour  in  Bali  with 
archetypal  psychodrama, 
rituals,  and  tantra — building 
integrated  masculine  energy 
in  gay  & bisexual  men. 

SMALL  GROUP  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL  PLANS  WITH  AN  ARTS 
AND  SPIRIT  AGENDA— FOR  GAY 
AND  NON-GAY  EXPLORERS. 

T T T T T T 

RESERVATION  SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL 
1-800-621  -6503 
PROVINCETOWN  487-1418 
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Norman  Mailer’s  Harlot’s  Ghost  by  Carl  Rollyson 


Carl  Rollyson's  The  Lives  of  Norman 
Mailer:  A Biography  was  published  last  year 
by  Paragon  House,  just  as  Mailer's  enormous 
new  novel  appeared.  Rollyson's  last  chapter 
contains  the  following  discussion  about  the 
origins  of  Harlot's  Ghost; 

In  the  August  16,  1976  issue  of  New  York 
magazine,  Mailer  published  a long  article,  “A 
Harlot  High  and  Low,”  the  title  of  which  came 
from  an  English  translation  of  a Balzac  novel, 
Splendeurs  et  miseres  des  courtisanes.  As  an 
epigraph  he  used  a statement  from  his  men- 
tor Jean  Malaquais;  “There  are  no  answers. 
There  are  only  questions.”  Mailer  began  by 
pointing  out  that  Balzac’s  book  was  “con- 
cerned as  much  with  secret  police  as  with  the 
prostitutes  who  passed  through  its  pages,  but 
then  whores  and  political  agents  made  a fair 
association  for  Balzac.”  What  did  whores  and 
political  agents  have  in  common?  They  were 
both  actors,  role  players,  pretending  to  be 
what  they  were  not.  The  harlot  acted  "as  if 
she  loved  you,  and  that  was  a more  mysterious 
proposition  than  one  would  think,  for  it  is 
always  mysterious  to  play  a role.  It  is  equal  in 
a sense  to  living  under  cover.”  For  different 
clients,  harlots  can  play  different  roles,  and  the 
assumed  roles  may  become  the  most  intense 
moments  of  their  lives,  more  real  than  anything 
else  to  them.  Mailer  implied  that  this  is  what 
happened  to  the  CIA;  it  had  become  consum- 
ed by  its  undercover  roles;  it  had  infiltrated 
every  aspect  of  American  life  so  that  its 
ultimate  roots  were  now  untraceable.  The  CIA 
had  become  the  country  in  some  fundamen- 
tal, weird  way  that  Mailer  knew  he  could  not 
prove;  he  could  only  imagine  the  complex  truth 
as  a novelist  turned  essayist.  To  say  that  the 
CIA  had  this  kind  of  subversive,  mysterious 
hold  on  American  life  was  tantamount,  in 
Mailer’s  mind,  to  showing  how  novelists  had 
lost  their  grip  on  the  country’s  identity.  Or 
as  he  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  essay:  “What 
a crazy  country  we  inhabit.  What  a harlot. 
What  a brute.  She  squashes  sausage  out  of  the 
minds  of  novelists  on  their  hotfooted  way  to 
a real  good  plot.” 


Born  into  a family  of  wealthy  prestige,  and 
power,  Harry  Hubbard,  the  narrator  of  Harlots 
Chost  (Random  House),  gives  himself  no 
choice  but  to  follow  in  his  father  Cahs 
footsteps  and  join  the  CIA.  Harry,  however, 
has  never  been  sure  of  his  manhood.  Can  he 
measure  up  to  his  father’s  impressive  achieve- 
ment in  that  organization?  Hero  worshipping 
Cal  throughout  his  childhood,  Harry  can 
remember  only  a few  incidents  in  which  he 
has  captured  his  father’s  attention— a skiing  ac- 
cident, for  example,  when  Harry  broke  a leg 
but  steeled  himself  not  to  cry  out  during  a 
long,  jolting  trip  to  the  doctor.  Cal,  realizing 
his  mistake  in  taking  an  unprepared  Harry  out 
to  the  slopes,  calls  himself  a ^'fathead,”  and 
Harry  endears  himself  to  his  father  by  his 
stoicism  and  his  gallant  refusal  to  accept  his 
father’s  self-criticism. 

Cal  arranges  for  Harry’s  initiation  into  the 
world  of  male  adventure  by  persuading  Hugh 
Tremont  Montague  (^'Harlot”)  to  act  as 
Harry’s  godfather  and  mentor.  Montague  takes 
the  teenage  Harry  rock  climbing,  and  while 
he  admires  Harry’s  courage,  he  advises  him  to 
give  it  up,  for  Harry  will  try  to  overcome  his 
every  weakness,  and  Montague  suspects  this 
eventually  could  cost  Harry  his  life. 

By  the  time  of  his  college  years  at  Yale, 
Harry  knows  that  he  is  destined  for  the  CIA. 
Receiving  the  call  from  Montague,  he  enthus- 


iastically plunges  into  CIA  training.  Simultane- 
ously he  falls  in  love  with  Montague’s  wife, 
Kittredge,  a brilliant  psychologist  —also  work- 
ing for  the  CIA— who  has  developed  a theory 
she  is  anxious  to  explore:  every  human  being 
has  two  personalities,  an  Alpha  and  Omega, 
not  merely  a split  personality  but  two  com- 
pletely formed  selves  which  may  or  may  not 
be  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  novel  works  endless  variations  on  a 
dynamic  axis  between  Alpha  and  Omega,  in- 
terpreting both  individuals  and  historical 
events  in  its  terms.  Kittredge  herself  is  deeply 
in  love  with  Montague,  yet  devotes  an  entire 
other  self  to  Harry.  With  him  she  confides 
secrets  she  never  shares  with  her  husband.  On 
a vaster  scale  this  deception  works  within  the 
CIA  itself.  Without  double  dealing  in  the  CLA, 
Harry  learns,  he  cannot  survive.  At  one  point 
he  serves  his  first  boss  William  King  Harvey, 
in  Berlin,  while  covertly  relaying  information 
to  Montague  back  in  Washington.  Later,  with 
his  own  father,  he  will  face  much  the  same 
split,  working  for  him  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion while  doing  side  jobs  for  Montague,  his 
second  father. 

Harry’s  first  assignment  is  Berlin,  a melting 
pot  of  double  agents.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
servicing  at  least  two  masters,  and  Harry 
quickly  discovers  that  the  politics  of  this  am- 
biguous assignment  has  a sexual  tenor  as  well. 
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Dix  Butler,  the  strapping  former  professional 
football  player  who  befriends  Harry,  is  not  on- 
ly running  double  agents,  he  is  also  apparent- 
ly engaging  in  both  homo-  and  heterosexual 
relations.  He  invites  Harry  to  sodomize  him, 
promising  to  return  the  favor.  Agents,  like 
homosexuals,  lead  double  lives.  Consequendy, 
agents  are  often  homosexuals.  Montague's 
own  code  name.  Harlot,  suggests  that  agents 
are  paid  instruments  of  pleasure,  whether  that 
pleasure  consists  of  sexual  knowledge  or 
political  intelligence.  CIA  agents,  like  harlots, 
sell  only  the  roles  they  play. 

Harry  refuses  Dix's  invitation  to  have  sex 
with  him,  apparendy  because  Harry  is  afraid 
of  the  power  Dix  might  hold  over  him  as  a 
result  of  their  intercourse.  Harry  makes  clear 
there  is  physical  attracdon  when  he  kisses  Dix 
on  the  lips  in  the  very  act  of  refusing  Dix's 
plea  for  a more  physically  intimate  relation- 
ship. Harry  would  like  the  power  that  Dix 
commands,  but  to  become  his  sexual  partner 
would  rob  him  of  his  already  slight  claim  to 
independence. 

His  period  in  Berlin  is  inconclusive,  his 
departure  abrupt.  William  King  Harvey 
(renowned  for  building  a tunnel  under  the 
Berlin  Wall  that  tapped  East  German  com- 
municadons)  discovers  that  Harry  has  been  ac- 
ting as  Montague's  agent.  Harry's  next  assign- 
ment is  Montevideo,  where  he  learns  how  a 
CIA  office  is  run,  and  where  he  begins  to 
recruit  his  own  agents,  one  of  whom,  Chevi 
Fuertes,  is  able  to  penetrate  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Uruguayan  Communist  Party.  Working 
under  E.  Howard  Hunt— arguably  the  most 
fascinating  and  best  realized  character  in  the 
novel— Harry  learns  all  the  techniques  of  in- 
telhgence,  especially  admiring  the  elan  with 
which  Hunt  courts  and  stimulates  his  sources 
of  intelligence. 

During  Harry's  sojourn  in  Montevideo,  Kit- 
tredge  breaks  off  her  long-term  correspondence 
with  him.  They  have  never  consumated  their 
love,  but  Montague  has  become  suspicious  and 
has  cut  off  Harry's  access  to  his  wife.  Driven 
by  love  for  her  husband,  as  well  as  her  child, 
Christopher,  Kittredge  accedes  to  her  husband's 
wishes.  She  writes  Harry  to  say  that  she  is 
ceasing  communicadon,  at  the  same  dme  hint- 
ing that  they  may  resume  contact  at  some 
future  unspecified  date. 

Although  Harry's  feelings  for  Harlot  are  am- 
bivalent, he  continues  to  follow  his  mentor's 
instructions,  keeping  him  fully  informed  on 
the  ambitious  Hunt's  moves.  Hunt,  no  fool, 
is  on  to  Harry,  but  knowing  the  ways  of  the 
agency  prefers  to  use  Harry  precisely  because 
of  Harry's  contacts  with  other  powerful 
figures.  Hunt  is  wary  of  Montague,  for  both 
men  are  in  a quest  for  the  directorship  of  the 
CIA. 

Mailer  does  a superb  job  of  creating  a 
credible  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the 


agency.  A reading  of  Harlots  Ghost  provides 
convincing  insight  into  how  an  intelligence 
gathering  agency  becomes  a self-absorbed 
“company"— the  term  often  applied  to  it. 
Dominated  by  Anglo-Saxon  Ivy  League  types, 
who  take  their  opposition  to  Communism  to 
be  not  merely  politically  correct  but  virtually 
a religious  principle,  a Chrisdan  response  to 
evil,  the  CIA  becomes  enmeshed  in  its  own 
ethos,  making  us  doubt  how  much  of  an  ex- 
ternal threat  to  security  actually  exists. 

Harry's  personal  failure  comes  with  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion.  He  buys  the  CIA  conceit  that 
it  can  land  a small  expeditionary  force  on 
Cuba's  shores,  back  it  up  with  air  support,  and 
topple  Castro.  All  the  elements  of  failure  are 
present;  the  Cuban  exile  groups  are  divided 
and  infiltrated  by  double  agents;  administra- 
tions are  changing  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
President-elect  Kennedy  will  support  even  a 
covert  use  of  American  firepower;  and  worst 
of  all,  the  CIA  is  hopelessly  deluded  about  the 
extent  of  the  opposition  to  Castro  in  Cuba. 
Outside  of  Cuba,  there  is  also  much  admira- 
tion for  Castro,  even  in  the  CIA,  though  no 
one  will  admit  it.  E.  Howard  Hunt  runs 
himself  ragged  trying  to  maintain  his  jerry- 
built  coalidon  against  Castro,  involving  Mafia 
elements  that  in  retrospect  seem  part  of  a 
ludicrous  effort  to  embarrass  Castro  before 
they  assassinate  him. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  plot, 
Harry  is  involved  in  a torrid  affair  with 
Modene  Murphy,  mistress  of  Chicago  mobster 
Sam  Giancana  and  of  President  Kennedy. 
Montague  has  put  Harry  on  Modene's  case, 
but  their  affair  takes  on  a life  of  its  own  as 
Harry  jealously  follows  her  shutding  between 
Giancana  and  Kennedy— yet  another 
demonstration  of  Kittredge's  dualistic  theory, 
which  is  at  its  strongest  in  helping  to  explain 
how  Kennedy,  who  is  presented  sym- 
pathetically, can  simultaneously  lead  a coun- 
try with  considerable  courage  and  acumen  and 
yet  feel  the  need  to  engage  in  the  double  deal- 
ing of  love  affairs.  In  one  instance,  he  even  in- 
vites Modene  to  share  his  bed  with  himself 
and  another  woman.  Modene  is  offended,  but 
she  recognizes  Kennedy's  need  not  merely  for 
sex  but  for  various  parmers  and  confidants,  for 
no  one  person  can  satisfy  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  human  nature. 

Kittredge  herself  resumes  correspondence 
with  Harry  and  promises  a more  intimate  rela- 
tionship. Indeed,  she  will  eventually  betray 
Montague  and  marry  Harry.  She  wants  to 
know  about  every  aspect  of  his  work,  and  he 
obliges— only  occasionally  lying  to  her— 
thereby  violating  the  CIA's  rules  of  confiden- 
tiality. Harry's  letters  to  Kittredge  form  the 
bulk  of  his  Bay  of  Pigs  narrative,  as  they  do 
in  the  section  on  Montevideo.  His  cor- 
respondence is  the  vehicle  for  him  to  comment 
on  the  shaping  of  his  own  character.  Ulti- 


mately this  is  what  the  novel  is  all  about,  for 
Harry  is  the  only  figure  who,  doubting  his  for- 
titude, yet  is  determined  fully  to  succeed  in  the 
CIA.  The  novel  in  fact  is  framed  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  by  Harry's  present  (1983-84),  in 
which  he  re-reads  his  letters  and  diary-like  ac- 
counts of  the  years  between  1955  and  1963, 
and  will  go  on  presumably  (in  the  projected 
second  volume  of  the  novel)  to  recount  more 
recent  events  in  Saigon  and  in  the  White 
House. 

Harlot's  Ghost  is  an  impressive  evocation  of 
one  man's  experience  in  an  incredibly  complex 
organization  that  has  been  implicated  in  the 
momentous  events  of  the  postwar  world.  At 
the  same  time,  the  novel  founders,  since 
everything  must  be  filtered  through  Harry's 
sensibility,  and  no  event,  no  detail,  can  be 
overlooked  lest  it  distort  the  process  by  which 
Harry's  personality  is  formed.  There  is  no  plot, 
though  the  novel  opens  with  the  hint  of 
one:  Montague  is  missing  and  presumed  dead. 
Is  he  really  dead?  Is  he  the  ultimate  double 
agent?  Has  he  gone  over  to  the  other  side? 
These  tantalizing  questions  raised  by  the  novel 
are  never  answered  in  the  first  volume,  which 
Mailer  ends  with  Harry's  disturbing  coda: 
“1  might  never  finish  the  book  of  Harry  Hub- 
bard . . ." 

After  1300  pages,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  68-year-old  Mailer  is  exhausted.  More 
than  once,  he  has  promised  multi-volume 
novels  which  never  materialized.  Harlot's  Ghost 
will  probably  have  to  stand  by  itself.  As  such, 
it  is  uneven,  reading  like  an  18th  century 
epistolary  novel,  often  gripping,  due  to  the  in- 
timacy and  directness  inherent  in  letters,  but 
also  turgid  and  sometimes  improbable.  Dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Harry 
supposedly  writes  thousands  of  words  to  Kit- 
tredge in  the  bathroom,  hoping  his  colleagues 
will  not  notice  his  absence  and  call  him  in- 
continent in  a crisis. 

Kittredge  also  is  a problem,  or  rather  a con- 
venience. Like  many  of  the  characters, 
sometimes  she  sounds  like  herself,  sometimes 
like  Mailer,  especially  when  she  gives  voice  to 
the  author's  fondest  ideas  about  dualism.  As 
a woman,  she  does  not  have  much  identity. 
She  exists  so  Harry  may  adore  her.  Her 
theorizing  becomes  tiresome  when  references 
to  Alpha  and  Omega  are  used  as  a tag  line, 
as  if  this  shorthand  could  explain  a character's 
behavior. 

By  making  so  much  of  the  novel  consist  of 
letters.  Mailer  has  convincingly  captured  the 
interior  life  of  the  CIA  and  shown  how  it  has 
made  incredible  blunders  due  to  its  self- 
absorbtion.  As  a novelistic  strategy,  however, 
the  letters  fail.  Even  when  they  are  fascinating, 
there  are  simply  too  many  of  them,  convulsed 
with  detail,  providing  a rich  verisimilitude 
while  diluting  narrative  power.  Harlot's  Ghost, 
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like  many  literary  masterpieces,  is  a major 
work  that  fails  admirably.  Mailer  has  nearly 
succeeded  in  portraying  a CIA  commensurate 
with  his  complex  imagination.  Its  characters 
resonate  and  the  book  cannot  be  ignored. 

Having  spent  three  years  writing  Mailer's 
literary  biography,  completing  my  book 
before  Harlot's  Ghost  was  published,  1 can't  resist 
figuring  out  where  this  novel,  his  largest  by 
far,  fits  in.  Harry,  obviously,  is  Harlot's  ghost, 
his  shadow— the  spook  that  haunts  the  father 
hgure,  emulating  and  opposing  him  as  Lieute- 
nant Hearn  harries  General  Cummings  in  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead,  as  Mikey  Lovett  chafes 
McLeod  in  Barbary  Shore,  and  Sergius 
O'Shaugnessy  dogs  Eitel  in  The  Deer  Park. 
Almost  all  of  Mailer's  work  has  been  in  the 
first  person  or  centered  on  a single  con- 
sciousness who  feels  he  must  mature  and  fulfill 
himself  or  die.  There  is  Rojack  walking  the 
parapet  in  An  American  Dream,  defiant  of  his 
fear  of  falling  as  Harry  Hubbard  is  in  his  rock 
climbing.  Often  the  father/power  figure  is  one 
of  those  WASP  landlords  of  the  country,  who 
almost  always  come  supplied  with  three 
names— Hugh  Tremont  Montague—  although 
the  bluff  Irish  Mailer  loves  so  well  can 
sometimes  swagger  in  sporting  names  such  as 
Barney  Oswald  Kelly  in  An  American  Dream. 
Even  in  The  Armies  of  the  N(g/?i— Mailer's  most 
poised  presentation  of  himself— there  is  the 
elder  statesman,  Robert  Lowell,  to  carry  on 
Mailer's  elevation  of  Waspdom.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Mailer  should  give  Harry  Hubbard 
a father  named  Cal,  Lowell's  own  nickname. 

The  perpetual  outsider,  the  immigrant  son, 
the  Jewish  nice  boy,  the  graduate  from  Har- 
vard who  is  not  of  Harvard,  Mailer  has  always 
been  fascinated  with  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  ruling  class.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  Fitz- 
gerald's fascination  with  the  rich.  Mailer  is 
obsessed  with  people  born  with  a pedigree, 
who  are  so  at  ease  in  their  own  skin  (George 
Plimpton  comes  to  mind)  while  the  Mailers 
box  and  head-butt  their  way  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. 

Mailer  and  his  slew  of  narrator/surrogates 
constandy  worry  that  they  are  not  good 
enough,  tough  enough.  In  Mailer  the  man  and 
the  writer  there  has  always  been  the  danger 
that  he  will  fall  off  the  cliff  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  measure  his  chances,  to 
know  what  risks  are  really  worth  taking.  Bet- 
ter take  all  the  risks,  he  reasons,  rather  than 
lose  an  opportunity  to  prove  himself.  The 
Plimptons  of  this  world  may  work  at  it,  but 
nothing  is  beneath  their  dignity.  Mailer  has 
often  been  accused  of  doing  things  that  sully 
his  station  as  a writer.  But  can  you  imagine 
him  doing  a Pop  Secret  television  commercial 
and  getting  away  with  it,  as  Plimpton  has 
done? 

In  Harlot's  Ghost ^ as  in  his  other  fiction. 


Mailer  will  muscle  his  way  into  the  major  in- 
stitutions and  events  of  his  time,  invent  his 
pedigree,  and  provide  a history  of  his  times, 
retailing  his  theories  about  Fidel  Castro, 
Marilyn  Monroe,  Hemingway,  and  narcissism 
—all  familiar  to  readers  of  The  Presidential  Pafrers, 
Pieces  and  PontificationSj  Genuts  and  Lust,  and 
countless  essays  published  over  the  past  30 
years.  It  is  sad  to  report  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  theories— they  simply  emanate 
from  other  characters  endowed  with  Mailer's 
voice.  When  Dix  Buder  spreads  his  cheeks  for 
Harry  Hubbard,  there  is  no  way  for  a Mailer 
aficionado  not  to  think  of  the  anal  scenes  in 
Ancient  Evenings. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  of  course,  with  a 
novelist  telling  the  same  story  over  and  over 
again.  Most  writers  have  only  one  great  story 
to  tell,  yet  the  great  ones  continually  engage 
us  because  they  find  new  characters  and  new 
ways  of  plotting.  Without  plot.  Mailer  is 
diffuse— giving  us  two  paragraphs  on  Harry's 
tennis  game  and  pages  on  Allen  Dulles's  death 
when  a well  turned  sentence  or  two  would 
do.  And  the  analogy  between  harlots  and 
agents  is  much  more  briefly  and  suggestively 
put  in  Mailer's  mid-'70s  New  York  magazine 
article,  the  genesis  of  the  novel. 

The  Naked  and  the  Dead,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  a specimen  of  Mailer's  best,  contains 
a simple  defining  movement— a long  patrol  on 
a Pacific  island  on  which  he  was  able  to  pile 
the  enormous  weight  of  a panoramic  explora- 
tion of  American  society  and  human  character. 
No  matter  how  stereotypical  the  characters— 
say  Wilson,  the  Southerner- they  had  to  inter- 
act with  each  other  on  patrol  and  create  the 
genuine  drama  of  the  novel.  Wilson  is  slow, 
easy.  Croft,  the  platoon  leader,  is  impatient  and 
brutal.  Between  them  is  a truly  impressive 
range  of  types  we  get  to  see  in  action.  As 
Wilfred  Sheed  puts  it  in  his  review  of  Harlot's 
Ghost:  “What  made  Mailer  famous  and  worth 


writing  about  in  the  first  place  was  neither  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which  is 
variable,  nor  his  global  theories,  but  his  over- 
powering intuition  of  men  at  war— with  each 
other,  with  civilization,  but  best  of  all  with 
and  within  the  organizations  created  by  and 
for  themselves." 

Harlot's  Ghost  works  best  when  it  reveals  this 
essential  Mailer:  when  a crude  type  like 
William  King  Harvey  in  Berlin  goes  up  against 
Hugh  Tremont  Montague,  when  E.  Howard 
Hunt  is  busy  running  his  agents  in 
Montevideo  and  making  the  social  scene  at 
the  same  time.  Sheed  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  novel  has  no  geopolitical  sense.  One  would 
never  know  from  Mailer  whether  or  not  what 
the  CIA  has  done  has  any  roots  in  reality— 
any  more  than  one  can  tell  whether  or  not 
General  Cummings  in  “The  Naked  and  the 
Dead"  is  a credible  version  of  an  American 
general. 

Mailer's  major  characters  wonder  whether 
they  fit  in.  They  have  no  core  and  are  not 
centered  in  themselves.  As  such,  they  are  often 
fascinating,  absorbent  sensibilities,  but  they  are 
also  ghost-like,  as  elusive  as  Mailer's  Monroe, 
who  sums  up  as  well  as  any  of  his  characters 
a void  in  the  self  that  no  Mailer  figure  suc- 
cessfully surmounts.  That  no  experience  can 
be  definitive,  no  test  of  one's  courage  the  final 
certification  of  authenticity,  is  what  has  made 
Mailer  endlessly  appealing  and  dissatisfying. 
At  this  late  stage,  what  else  can  one  write  for 
a conclusion  except  “to  be  continued."  ■ 

Carl  Rollyson  is  a professor  of  art  at  Baruch 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  biographies  Marilyn 
Monroe:  A Life  of  the  Actress,  Lillian 
Heilman:  Her  Legend  and  Her  Legacy,  and 
Nothing  Ever  Happens  to  the  Brave:  The 
Story  of  Martha  Gellhorn. 

"Norman’s  Place”  by  Tucky  Fussell 
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Where  to  Dine 


Provincetown 

- West  End  - 

SALS  PLACE  • 487-1279 

• Open  May  through  the  fall 

Formerly  owned  by  local  artist  Sal  Del  Deo,  Sal’s 
Place  is  a restaurant  of  renown  with  a delightful 
location  right  on  the  water.  Jack  and  Lora  Papet- 
sas  own  and  manage  the  restaurant  in  a way  that 
has  delighted  former  devotees.  Sal’s  is  known  for 
its  robust  portions  of  provincial  Italian  food  and 
small  but  comprehensive  list  of  Italian  wines.  En- 
joy open-air  dining  on  the  wooden  deck  under 
grape  arbors.  About  a 10  or  15  minute  walk  from 
town  center;  parking  can  be  a problem  in  season. 

PROVINCETOWN  INN  • 4879500 

• Seasonal 

This  beachfront  resort,  located  at  the  exact  spot 
where  the  Pilgrims  FIRST  landed,  has  a charm- 
ing slightly  out-dated  feeling,  reminiscent  of  its 
hey-day  in  the  1930s  when  city  folk  would  visit 
Provincetown  for  the  weekend  in  their  new- 
fangled automobiles,  complete  with  chauffeurs. 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Evans  Family,  the 
Inn  serves  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  dining 
rooms  overlooking  the  Cape  tip.  Home  of  the 
Provincetown  Theater  Company— performances 
all  summer.  Plenty  of  parking. 


"The  best  seafood 
in  all  New  England" 


Since  19^7 


LUNCH  • DINNER  • OUTDOOR  CAFE 

Waterfront  Dining 

371  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN  • 487-0670 


Boston  Globe  ★ ★ ★ 


Lunch  from  1 1 :30  am  until  3 pm 
Bar  from  1 1 :30  am  until  I am 

Deck  tables  overlooking  the  Harbor 
— Entertainment  Nightly  — 

Franco  Supports  the  Arts 
in  Provincetown 

429  COMMERCIAL  ST.  ■ 487-3178 
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in  the  West  End  of  Town 

BREAKFAST  from  8:00 
LUNCH  from  11:00 

DINNER  from  6:00 

(closed  Tues  & Wed.) 

Catering  for  all  occasions 
by  “The  Private  Chef” 

formerly  of  Boston 

We  Deliver  More  Than  Pizza 
Our  entire  menu  is  available  for  Take-Out 
Free  Delivery  in  Provincetown! 

— 133  Commercial  St.  • 487-4433  — 

Evening  parking  in  rear 


OALLERANI'S  • 4874433  • Open  year  round 
A friendly  neighborhood  cafe  serving  excellent 
food  at  moderate  prices  prepared  by  chef/owner 
David  Gallerani.  Dinner  features  Northern  Italian 
specialties,  marinated  meats,  grilled  fish,  pasta, 
scampi  and  pesto.  Entire  menu  is  available  to 
go— free  delivery  in  Provincetown.  Catering  is 
available  by  the  Private  Chef.  Breakfast  and  lunch 
also.  About  a 10  minute  walk  from  town  center; 
parking  can  be  a problem  in  season  during  the 
day,  parking  in  rear  for  dinner.  Closed  Tuesday 
& Wednesday. 

RICK’S  • 487-3343  • Seasonal 

Rick's  is  a friendly,  jazzy  place  featuring  bistro 

food.  Serving  an  incredible  selection  of  breakfast 

items  until  3 p.m.,  as  well  as  lunch  and  dinner; 

snacks  served  until  1 a.m.  Take-out  also  available. 

The  lively  bar  promises  to  be  a fun  place  this 

summer. 

MARTIN  HOUSE  • 487-1327  • Seasonal 
Under  new  ownership,  the  Martin  House  is 
located  in  a meticulously  restored  18th  century 
building  right  next  to  the  Boatslip.  Open  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  serving  an  ambitious  selec- 
tion of  food  prepared  from  scratch,  including 
fresh  grilled  fish  and  vegetables,  free-range  poultry 
and  prime  sirloin.  Dining  rooms  open  onto  a 
delightful  brick  terrace  with  rose  arbors  and  herb 
garden  overlooking  the  bay. 
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Treat  your  lover  to  waterfront 
dining  and  white  linens.  But 
still  he  comfortable  in  jeans. 

Sweetly  tucked  away  on  the  waterfront 
IS  The  Mews,  a special  flace  with 
creatively  j^ref^ared  entrees  and  white 
linens.  Yet,  most  of  the  folks  having 
dinner  with  us  are  dressed  cjuite 
casually.  This  is,  after  all, 

Provincetown,  you  know. 

Come  to  The  Mews  for  exceptional 
seafood,  chicken,  beef,  veal,  duck  and 
vegetarian  specialties.  Come  for  fine 
wines,  beers  and  licjuors.  Come  for  a 
stylish  yet  attitude-free  atmosphere.  Come 
with  your  lover.  Come  with  your  friends. 
Come  as  you  are.  You  'll  be  in  for  a treat. 

DINNER  FROM  6 pm 
BRUNCH/LUNCH  FROM  11  am 
MERMAID  BAR  d2  PIER  11  am—1  am 


559  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown,  MA  0Z657  • Reservations:  (508)  487-1500 


Stellar  coffees  and 
breakfast  all  day,  fresh 
sun-ripened  fruit  juices, 
celestial  salads,  heavenly 
hamburgers  and  a star- 
studded  choice  of  spirits. 


CAFE 

HEAVEN 


PROVINCETOWN'S  OUTDOOR  CAFE 
328  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
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Martin 

House 

- FOOD  & DRINK  - 

Breakfast  8-1 

featuring  fresh  baked  goods, 
home-made  granola  & waffles, 
unique  egg  presentations, 
fresh  juices,  and  espresso 
served  on  our  flowering  terrace  a 
few  yards  from  Provincetown  Harbor 

Dinner  5:30  - 11 

featuring  fresh,  signature  seafood 
and  vegetarian  presentations  with  duck, 
pork,  beef  and  free-range  chicken 
reasonably  priced  from 
$9.95  to  $14.95 

Five  fireplaced  dining  rooms  in  an  18th 
century  Captain’s  House  with  water  views 
and  unparalleled  ambiance  . . . 

157  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
487-1327 

In  the  west  End,  next  to  the  Boatslip 


BOATSLIP  • 487-2509  • Seasonal 
The  Boatslip  Restaurant— “The  Room  With  a 
View"— specializes  in  gourmet  dining  in  a casual 
atmosphere  at  moderate  prices.  Thursday  is  Beef 
Wellington  night,  Monday  is  International  Night 
with  a different  world  cuisine  featured  each  week. 
Glass-fronted  dining  room  overlooks  the  bay.  Live 
entertainment.  Sunday  brunch. 

SZECHUAN  CHINESE  RESTAURANT 

• 487-0971  • Seasonal 

This  family-owned  restaurant  serves  Szechuan 
and  Vietnamese  specialties  at  moderate  prices. 
Friendly  service.  Charming  location  with  small 
patio  overlooking  the  water.  Dine  in  or  take  out. 
Just  a few  minutes  from  town  center. 

SPIRITUS  • 487-2808 
Serving  the  best  pizza  in  town  as  well  as  Haagen 
Daaz  ice  cream.  Eat  out  front  and  observe  the 
activity  in  the  street,  or  indoor  at  booths,  or  in 
the  outdoor  garden  at  the  back.  Popular  with  the 
bar  crowd,  it's  open  late;  the  scene  of  “the  scene." 

— Town  Center  — 

CAFE  HEAVEN  • 487-9639 
A popular  cafe  which  has  proved  a welcome  new 
addition  to  Provincetown’s  repertoire  of  fine 
eateries.  Breakfast  is  served  all  day;  open  for  lunch 
and  dinner.  Ham,  roast  beef  and  turkey  are 
freshly  baked  on  the  premises,  and  all  desserts 
are  homemade,  using  plenty  of  seasonal  fruits. 
Full  service  bar.  Displays  of  original  paintings  by 
John  Grillo  and  other  artists. 


Provincetown’s 

Italian  & Steakhouse  Restaurant 

From  the  Charcoal  Broiler 

12  oz.  Sirloin  Steaks  • 8 oz.  Filet  Mignon 
Salmon  Steak  • Tuna  Steak 
Swordfish  Steaks 

Veal  Favorites 

Veal  Parmigiana  - Veal  Scallopini 
Veal  sauteed  with  Artichokes 

Pasta  • Pasta  • Pasta 

Seafood  pasta  dishes 
-scallops,  shrimp,  clams 
All  of  your  favorite  pasta  creations 

Salads 

Seafood  Chef’s  Salad  • Italian  Antipasto 
Shrimp  Chefs  Salad 

487-2778  • 226  Commercial  St. 
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HARBORSIDE  RESTAURANT  AND  BAR 


Enjoy  our  waterfront  enclosed  deck  with  a Sf^ectacuJar  view 
of  the  harbor  from  Provincetown' s East  End. 


OPEN  DAILY  FROM  11:00  AM 
539  COMMERCIAL  STREET  . PROVINCETOWN  • 487-1964 


GRUBER'S  • 487-0765  • Seasonal 
Everyone's  favorite  restaurateur,  Howard  Gruber, 
formerly  of  Front  Street,  has  ensconced  himself 
in  this  tiny  restaurant  and  is  now  doing  his  thing 
to  the  delight  of  his  many  fans.  Open  nighdy 
for  dinner,  brunch  on  weekends.  Creative  cook- 
ing, up-market  atmosphere,  but  casual  and  tran- 
quil. Down  the  alley  next  to  Marine  Specialties. 

FRONT  STREET  • 4879715 
• Open  Easter  through  New  Year's 
A romantic  and  elegant  bistro  located  in  the  brick 
cellar  of  a Victorian  mansion.  ChePowner  Donna 
Aliperti  provides  an  intriguing  change  of  menu 
weekly,  featuring  continental  cuisine  prepared 
with  the  finest  ingredients,  and  an  extensive  wine 
list.  Menu  of  Italian  cuisine  also  available.  Din- 
ner until  11,  bar  until  1:00  a.m. 

VORELLI’S  • 487-2778  • Seasonal 
Vorelli's  has  the  atmosphere  of  an  old  pub  with 
leaded  glass,  antique  light  shades,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  polished  brass.  Secluded  mahogany 
booths  are  perfect  for  intimate  dining.  Serving 
charcoal-broiled  steaks,  swordfish  and  salmon; 
steamed  lobster;  Italian  specialties— all  in  generous 
helpings.  Right  on  Commercial  Street  opposite 
Seamen's  Savings  Bank. 


Our  29th  Season 


Pro)hncetov)n  ’s 
Italian  ^Restaurant 
by  the  Sea 


"The  best  place  to  eat,  not  only  in  the 
W;st  End  but  in  all  of  Provincetown,  is 
Sal's  Place,  which  offers  great  Italian 
food  and  a water  view." 

- An  Insider's  Guide  to  Cape  Cod 
and  the  Islands.  1990 

99  Commercial  Street 
in  the  West  End,  487-1279 

Open  (SeWn  “Days  a Week 
Jieser^lions  Suggested  MasterCard  / Visa 


^asil  i 


Now  Jeaturing  charcoal  broiled  seajood, 
chicken,  and  steak 

Char-broiled: 

Lamb  Chops  • Swordfish 
Sesame  Boneless  Chicken 

Sampler  Menu  Items: 

Fresh  Halibut 
Haddock  Oscar 
Atlantic  Salmon 
Surf  & Turf 

Oriental-style  Tofu  Stir-Fry 

All  entrees  include  selections 
from  our  17'  salad  bar 

BASIL’S  END  EAST  TAVERN 

offering  a Light  Fare  Menu  and 
generous  cocktails  at  affordable  prices 

Beginning  of  Bradford 
and  Commercial  Streets 

- PLENTY  OF  FREE  PARKING  - 
487-3368 


Szechuan 

Restaurant 


Family-owned  and  of  crated 
restaurant  featuring  Authentic 
Szechuan  and  Vietnamese  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY 
for  Lunch  cind  Dinner 

FULL  LIQUOR  SERVICE 

Family  Dining  Welcome 

VISA  • MC  • AMEX 

179  Commercial  St. 

TAKE  OUT 


487-0971 
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CAPERS  • 487-2777  • Seasonal 
Fresh  local  seafood,  innovative  pasta  dishes, 
vegetarian  fare  and  Cape  Cod  specialties,  in- 
cluding Bouillabaisse,  served  in  a classic  Cape  Cod 
house  with  country  charm.  The  outdoor  terrace 
is  a delightful  spot  to  dine  on  warm  evenings. 
The  elegant  mahogany  paneled  tavern  is  a 
favorite  gathering  spot.  On  Bradford  Street  op- 
posite Cumberland  Farms.  Public  parking  nearby. 

EURO  ISLAND  GRILL  • 4872505 
• Seasonal 

Once  a church,  then  a movie  theater,  the  Euro 
Island  Grill  has  a style  all  its  own.  Exuding 
tropical  charm,  the  Euro  dishes  up  a unique  blend 
of  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean  flavors.  Enjoy 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner  outside  on  the  outdoor 
patio  one  floor  up  overlooking  Commercial 
Street,  right  next  to  Town  Hall.  Serving  all  day 
long;  dinner  until  10:30,  light  fare  until  2 a.m. 
Live  entertainment— jazz,  blues  and  reggae 
groups— throughout  the  season.  A fun  place! 

MOJO’s  • 487-3140  • Seasonal 
Mojo's  is  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  gourmet  fast 
food.  Tty  homemade  fried  potatoes  (with  skins 
on),  batter-fried  mushrooms,  fresh  seafood  sand- 
wiches and  platters,  homemade  chili,  humus 
salad  with  sprouts.  Eat  at  outdoor  tables,  or  stroll 
across  to  the  beach  and  enjoy  your  feast  watch- 
ing the  fishing  boats  come  and  go.  Efficient  and 
friendly  service.  Open  from  11  a.m.  until 
midnight. 


One  of  Provincetown's  most  innovative 
Continental  Cuisines  and  extensive  wine  lists. 

Chef  and  owner  Donna  Aliperti 
invites  you  to  share  an 
evening  of  intimate  dining  in  a 
casual,  elegant  atmosphere. 

RESTAURANT  TIL  I I PM 
BAR  TIL  I PM 

230  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
Reservations  suggested: 

487-97 1 5 


Breakfast  *til  3 pm 
Lunch  • Dinner 
Snacks  until  I am 


Take-out  available  at  all  times 

"The  West  End's  Own 
Beachfront  Bistro" 

149  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
487-3343 


the 

Lobster  Pot 


Luncheon:  Noon  to  5 p.m. 
Dinner:  5 to  10  p.m. 


487-0842 
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ESTAURAN 


T 


GOURMET  CUISINE 
MODERATE  PRICES 

LIVE  ENTERTAINMENT 
HARBOR  VIEV^ 

Serving  Dinner  from  6 pm  • Sunday  Brunch  10  am— 1:30  pm 
161  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown  • Reservations  (508)  487-2509 

and  featuring 

CONTINUOUS  EXHIBITIONS  OF  ART  CURATED  BY 

Berta  Walker  Gallery 

208  Bradford  St.,  Provincetown.  MA  02657  • 508  / 487  / 641  I 


MAPI’S  • 487-1145  • Open  Year  Round 
Dubbed  “Provincetown’s  most  unusual 
restaurant,”  Napi’s  certainly  has  plenty  on  which 
to  feast  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate  Owners  Napi 
and  Helen  van  Dereck  have  embellished  their 
restaurant,  built  by  Napi,  with  items  from  their 
extensive  collection  of  Provincetown  art  and  arti- 
facts. The  food  is  as  unusual  as  the  surroundings, 
featuring  international,  local  and  vegetarian 
cuisine,  all  prepared  to  the  highest  standards  by 
Helen.  Moderate  prices;  open  for  breakfast  and 
lunch  in  the  off-season,  dinner  only  in  season. 

GOVERNOR  BRADFORD  • 4879618 
On  the  comer  of  Commercial  Street  and  Standish 
Streets  at  the  center  of  town.  Serving  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  daily;  patio  for  outdoor  dining. 
Featuring  Karaoke  shows,  and  live  enter- 
tainment—see  schedule  on  page  141.  A popular 
gathering  place. 

CAFE  BLASE  • 487-9465  • Seasonal 
The  Town's  most  picturesque  outdoor  cafe,  with 
pink  and  blue  umbrellas,  multi-colored  paper 
lampshades  gently  swaying  in  the  breeze,  and 
colorful  annuals  in  windowboxes  abounding. 
The  food  is  a touch  more  sophisticated  than  the 
usual  with  a definite  European  flair.  This  is  the 
perfect  place  to  sit  in  the  sun,  people-watching, 
while  sipping  a cool  drink,  or  reading  the  Sun- 
day papers;  you'll  also  have  the  best  view  of  the 
July  4th  parade.  On  Commercial  Street  next  to 
the  Town  Library. 


Provincetown’s  most  romantic  waterfront  restaurant 
serving  the  freshest  local  seafood  and  grilled  specialties 

Now  under  the  ownership  7 

and  management  of  i , J , 1 ifi, 

Napi  & Moe 
Van  Dereck  « 
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Restaurant 


Fine  Dining 

surrounded  by  a unique  collection 
of  dollhouses  and  folk  art 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Truro  Center,  Mass. 

349-6554 


Delicious  and 
innovative  food 
in  a cozy  atmosphere 


GOURMET  BREAKFAST 

8:00  AM  - 1:00  PM 

Specialty  omelettes,  orange-cinnamon  French 
toast,  cranberry  pancakes,  huevos  rancheros, 
fresh  fruit,  homemade  pastries,  and  more 

DINNER 
5:30  - 10:00  PM 
Specializing  in  regional  Italian 
appetizers,  salads,  pizza  and  pasta  dishes. 


ENTIRE  MENU  AVAILABLE 
FOR  TAKE  OUT 


Original  artwork  by  Local  Artists 

Route  6A  • North  Truro,  Mass. 

487-4360 


LOBSTER  POT  • 487-0842  • Open  all  year 
• A family-owned  and  -run  restaurant  serving 
some  of  the  best  fresh  seafood  in  town  in  a no- 
nonsense  atmosphere  where  the  main  feature  is 
the  food.  The  service  is  friendly  and  efficient. 
Tim  McNulty's  clam  chowder  won  the  Cape 
Cod  Clam  Chowder  Contest  four  years  running. 
Lunch  from  noon,  dinner  from  5 pm.  “Top  of 
the  Pot"  is  the  second  floor  bar  and  outside  deck 
with  fabulous  view  of  the  harbor  and  fishing 
boats;  open  until  1 am.  Be  prepared  to  stand  in 
line  on  busy  nights,  but  the  wait  is  well  worth 
it.  Just  around  the  comer  from  Town  Wharf,  you 
can't  miss  the  red  neon  lobster  signs.  Your  host 
is  Joy  McNulty  and  her  family.  The  Lobsur  Pot 
Cookbook  is  on  sale  here. 


— East  End  — 

THE  MEWS  • 487-1500  • Seasonal 
You'll  find  The  Mews  at  the  end  of  a charming 
courtyard  off  Commercial  Street  opposite  the 
Heritage  Museum.  It's  a delightful  restaurant,  ser- 
ving excellent  food  in  elegant  surroundings. 
There's  a great  view  from  the  glassed-in  deck 
right  on  the  beach.  Enjoy  cocktails  at  the  Mer- 
maid Bar,  or  on  the  deck. 

PEPE’S  • 487-0670  • Seasonal 
Pepe's  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Berg  fami- 
ly and  this  year  celebrates  its  25th  season.  Serv- 
ing gourmet  seafood  in  a romantic  atmosphere 
with  nautical  decor.  On  the  harborfront,  Pepe's 
has  a panoramic  view  from  its  enclosed  decks. 
Raw  bar  and  drinks  served  on  the  upstairs  deck 
overlooking  the  bay.  Open  for  lunch  and  dinner. 

FRANCO’S  • 487-3178  • Open  April  through 
the  fall  • You  can't  miss  Franco's  pink  awnings 
and  elegant  black  urns  in  the  gallery  section  of 
Commercial  Street— inside,  you'll  find  an  equal- 
ly sophisticated  decor  of  black  and  chrome, 
designed  around  owner/chef  Franco  Palumbo's  ex- 
tensive art  deco  collection.  Excellent  food  featur- 
ing Cajun,  Italian  and  New  American  cuisine. 
Lunch  and  drinks  served  on  the  deck  overlook- 
ing the  beach;  Luigi's  upstairs  open  until  1 a.m. 

GIRO’S  • 487-0049  • Open  all  year 
Provincetown's  best  known  restaurant,  a roman- 
tic wine  cellar  serving  an  extensive  menu  of 
gourmet  Northern  Italian  specialties.  Cocktails 
upstairs  in  the  intimate  candleht  lounge  accom- 
panied by  operatic  arias.  Owned  and  managed 
by  the  Cozzi  family.  Reservations  are  essential 
in  season  and  weekends  off-season.  Down  the 
alley  at  Kiley  Court  in  the  East  End. 

FLAGSHIP  • 487-1200 
Established  in  1931,  the  Flagship  is  one  of 
Provincetown's  oldest  and  most  charming 
restaurants.  Serving  fine  seafood  in  the  New 
England  tradition  in  an  atmosphere  that  seems 
haunted  by  Provincetown's  nautical  past,  it's  no 
wonder  the  Flagship  is  the  East  End's  favorite 
restaurant.  Now  under  the  ownership  and 
management  of  Napi  and  Moe  Van  Dereck. 
Right  on  the  beach;  lively  bar. 


— eat  to  the  beat  — 


the  taste  of  the  islands 
on  the  cape 

provincetown’s 
most  dramatic  dining  spot 
with  large  outside  dining  deck 

breakfast  • lunch  • dinner 
late  night  snacks 

258  commercial  street 
provincetown  • next  to  town  hall 
487-2505  or  487-1203 


Club  Euro 

presents 

THE  HOLMES  BROTHERS 

Sunday,  July  5 

KANDA  BONGO  MAN 

Friday,  July  10 

JUNIOR  WELLES 

Tuesday,  July  14 

COOL  RUNNINGS 
REGGAE  BAND 

Saturday,  July  18 

CHRIS  CAIN  BLUES  BAND 

Wednesday,  July  22 

MAGIC  SLIM 
& THE  TEARDROPS 

Sunday,  August  2 

BOUKMAN  EKSPERYANS 

Thursday,  August  6 

TERRANCE  SIMIEN 
& THE  MALLET  PLAYBOYS 

Sunday,  August  9 

LITTLE  ED  & 

THE  BLUES  IMPERIALS 

Sunday,  August  16 

TINSLEY  ELLIS 

Saturday,  August  22 

ART  STEELE  BLUES  BAND 

Thursday,  September  3 
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On  Display: 

the  mixed  media  collages  of 
Kim  Victoria  Kettier 


nrii 


★ ★ ★ Mobil  Travel  Guide 


private  parties  accommodated 


Main  Street  — 349-6450  — May  to  October 
next  to  Town  Hall  in  the  heart  of  Wellfleet  Center 


PUCCI’S  HARBORSIDE  • 4871964 

• Seasonal 

A delightful  little  cafe  right  on  the  beach  in  the 
East  End  ser\'ing  a wide  variety  of  snacks,  ap- 
petizers, and  mam  meals  throughout  the  day  until 
12:30  a.m.  The  specialty  of  the  house  is  chicken 
\s’mgs;  also  sending  char-broiled  burgers,  Mexican 
specialties,  and  fresh  seafood.  The  bar  is  a local 
meeting  place. 

BASIL’S  RESTAURANT  • 4873366 

• Seasonal 

Under  new  management  this  year.  Serving 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  a traditional  New 
England  atmosphere.  Grilled  specialties  and  fresh 
seafood,  featuring  a 17  ft.  salad  bar.  A lively  bar 
with  friendly  service.  Ample  free  parking. 

TRURO 

ADRIAN’S  • 4874360  • Seasonal 
On  Route  6A,  a warm  and  cozy  chef-owned 
restaurant  serving  innovative  and  creative  food 
using  the  finest  ingredients  available.  Gourmet 
breakfasts,  dinner  specializing  in  regional  Italian 
pasta  and  pizza  dishes.  Desserts  baked  on  the 
premises,  and  all  menu  items  are  available  for 
take-out. 

BLACKSMITH  SHOP  • 349  6554 

• Open  most  of  the  year 

Located  near  the  banks  of  the  Pamet  River  in 
Truro  Genter,  the  Blacksmith  Shop  is  a charm- 
ing restaurant  serving  fine  food  amid  a unique 
collection  of  hand-painted  doll  houses  and  folk 
art.  Ghef  Warren  Falkenburg  serves  a diverse 
selection  of  inventive  dishes,  including  vegetarian 
and  fresh  seafood  specialties.  A popular  meeting 
place  for  local  residents  and  summer  visitors. 

AESOP’S  TABLES  • 349-6450  • Seasonal 
In  Wellfleet,  next  to  Town  Hall.  Once  the  sum- 
mer mansion  of  a Massachusetts  governor, 
Aesop's  Tables  has  earned  a reputation  for  fresh 
native  food  exquisitely  prepared  and  artfully 
presented.  Wellfleet  oysters,  fresh  daily  seafood, 
quality  meats,  fresh  vegetables,  herbs  and  flowers 
from  its  own  gardens.  Extensive  and  all-inclusive 
Sunday  Brunch  Buffet  in  season.  Romantically 
furnished  upstairs  bar  for  appetizers,  “deadly 
desserts,”  fine  spirits  and  live  jazz  twice  weekly. 
Open  May  to  October. 

SWEET  SEASONS  • 349-6535  • Seasonal 
The  Inn  at  Duck  Greeke  makes  a delightful  set- 
ting for  this  charming  restaurant.  Imaginative 
cooking  and  an  elegant  summer  atmosphere 
make  Sweet  Seasons  a special  place  to  visit.  The 
Tavern  upstairs  features  lighter  fare  and  live 
entertainment. 

CAPTAIN  HIGGINS  SEAFOOD 
RESTAURANT  • 349-6027  • Seasonal  • On 
the  Town  Pier,  Wellfleet,  right  next  to  the 
Wellfect  Harbor  Actors'  Theater— enjoy  dinner 
before  the  show.  Fresh  seafood,  raw  bar,  children's 
menu,  extensive  wine  list.  Great  location 
overlooking  Wellfleet  Harbor.  Also  featuring  out- 
door dining. 


SEAFOOD  RESTAURANT 

Town  Pier,  Wellfleet 


Fresh  Seafood  • Raw  Bar 
Children’s  Menu 
Cocktails  • Extensive  Wine  List 

Scenic  Deck  overlooking 
Wellfleet  Harbor 

• 

OUTDOOR  DINING 

(508)  349-6027 

- Next  door  to  WHAT  - 

(Wellfleet  Harbor  Actor’s  Theater) 


Fine  dining  in  a relaxed 
and  elegant  atmosphere 

Native  Seafood  and 
Duckling  Specialites 

349-6535 

more  casual  dining  and 
live  entertainment  in  the 

TAVERN  ROOM  RESTAURANT 

349-7369 

" Wellfleet' s Inn  Place  to  be" 

East  Main  Street  • Wellfleet  • Mass.  02667 
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Arnold  Newman 


Remembering 
Chaim  Gross 

1904-1991 


ALLEN  GINSBERG: 
On  his  70th  birthday  Chaim  Gross  told  New 
York  Times  reporter  Israel  Shenker,  “Art  gives 
me  great  happiness/^  Persistent  happiness  and 
its  transmutation  to  art,  his  abiding  bequest. 
Youngest  of  10  children  with  half  his  family 
wiped  out  in  diphtheria  epidemic,  he  wit- 
nessed firsthand  Cossacks  abusing  his  parents, 
and  aged  12  was  impressed  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  army  into  picking  up  the  batdefield 
dead.  Chaim’s  early  life  catalogued  misfortunes 
of  Eastern  Europe,  volatile  then  as  today. 
Deported  from  Hungary  to  Austria,  then 
Austria  to  Poland.  The  son  a a timber  ap- 
praiser, following  his  father  to  the  timber  yards 
in  remote  Galicia  in  the  forests  of  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  he  grew  up  watching  the 
local  peasant  families  whittling  figures  in 
wood,  so  it’s  natural  that  he  would  develop 
a particular  affinity  for  direct  wood  carving. 

After  arrival  in  America  with  a wave  of 
brother  and  sister  immigrants  he  suffered  years 
of  extraordinary  poverty,  first  doing  a variety 
of  odd  jobs  (delivery  boy,  floor  cleaner,  dish 
washer)  to  support  his  art,  sometimes  in  the 
late  ’20s  and  early  ’30s  living  entirely  hand 

Continued  on  next  page 
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In  1924,  together  with  Moses  Soyer,  Chaim 
hitchhiked  to  Provincetown.  They  lived  on  10 
cents  a day,  a quarter  a night  with  free 
breakfast.  Commercial  Street  had  no 
sidewalks,  and  fish  hung  outside  to  dry.  After 
three  days,  left  with  10  cents,  they  met  Geder 
Smith  on  Commercial  Street,  who  had  no 
money  to  buy  a newspaper.  Moses  gave  him 
the  last  dime  and  they  went  without  dinner. 
Moses  called  his  father  in  New  York  and  he 
sent  five  dollars  for  their  return  to  New  York. 

In  1927  Chaim  returned  with  Raphael  and 
Moses  Soyer.  They  went  to  Charles  Haw- 
thorne’s painting  class  and  slept  on  the  dunes. 

In  1939  Chaim  and  I and  our  son  Yehudah 
stayed  at  John  Hall’s  home  on  Boundbrook 
Island  in  Wellfleet  for  the  summer.  In  1943  the 
family  visited  Provincetown  and  stayed  every 
summer  since.  We  liked  the  Cape  so  much, 
we  never  wanted  to  go  anywhere  else.  We 
found  Provincetown  the  most  beautiful  place 
on  the  east  coast. 

We  stayed  in  Jesse  Meads’  cottage  on  At- 
wood Avenue  for  many  years.  The  rent  was 
low.  Everyday  we  went  to  the  beach  or  blue- 
Continued  on  page  122 


GHAIM  POTOK: 

I remember  a tall  man  with  an  astonishing 
shock  of  thick  hair;  a man  solid  as  a tree— 1 
recall  thinking  the  first  time  we  met— his  hair 
like  a twining  of  leaves  and  branches  above 
sharp,  alert  eyes.  A full,  firm  mouth;  a strong 
chin;  a soft,  gende  voice.  We  met  that  first  time 
about  a book  for  which  he  was  preparing 
drawings— one  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Bible  that  was  soon  to  be  published  in  a new 
English  translation  by  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  which  I was  then  the  editor.  Enter- 
ing his  studio,  1 felt  awed  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  sculptures:  acrobats,  dancers,  faces,  birds. 
Small  sculptures,  huge  sculptures.  Sculptures 
everywhere.  And  tools.  And  the  smell  of  wood 
and  stone.  And  the  sense  of  being  in  a birthing 
area  for  a special  sort  of  life:  the  life  given  to 
inanimate  and  waiting  wood  and  stone  by  the 
artist. 

His  own  life  as  well  was  shaped,  actually 
and  metaphorically,  by  the  tools  of  sculpture. 

Chaim  Gross— his  name  means  large  life— 
once  published  a little  book  entitled  Sculf^ture 
m Progress.  It  is  a step-by-step  account  of  the 
coming-to-life  of  a plaster  sculpture  later  cast 
Continued  on  page  123 
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Chaim  Gross  in  his  studio,  63  East  9th  Street,  New  York,  1938  Photo:  Eliot  Elisofon 


ALLEN  GINSBERG  Cont.  from  previous  page 

to  mouth.  When  the  apple  and  pear  were 
missing  from  the  still-life  class  at  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance^  home-away-from-home^ 
friends  assumed  that  Chaim  mustVe  eaten 
them.  More  bittersweet  circumstance,  the  sale 
of  two  watercolors  and  one  sculpture,  his  first 
sale  in  the  early  ^30s,  Disheartened,  he  left 
town  with  a note  (“Goodbye  boys”),  assumed 
to  be  a suicide  missive.  The  sale  took  place  in 
the  interim.  Ninety  dollars!  Imagine  the  sur- 
prise when  the  artist  “came  back  from  the 
dead!” 

“Don’t  wait  till  the  muse  wakes  you  up  at 
night  and  says  do  this  and  that.  Make  a point 
of  working  all  the  time,”  he  advised  his 
students.  “I’m  a sculptor  not  a painter  but  I’m 
one  of  those  sculptors  who  knows  how  to 
draw  and  how  to  paint,”  was  his  own  clear 
self -appraisal.  Chaim’s  articulate  understanding 
of  his  own  processes  made  him  a sympathetic 
consummate  teacher  at  the  Alliance  and  the 
New  School  whose  faculty  he  joined  in  ’48. 
His  book.  The  Technujue  of  Wood  Sculpture  (1957), 
remains  over  30  years  after  its  publication  a 
useful  compendium  and  primer. 

In  earlier  decades  he  enjoyed  the  company 
of  his  fellow  artists— lifelong  friends  the  Soyer 
brothers  (Isaac,  Moses,  and  Raphael),  Peter 
Blume,  Barney  Newman,  Adolph  Gottlieb, 
Mark  Rothko,  Ben  Shahn,  and  Philip 
Evergood— thru  significant  years  at  the 
Alliance  where  he  was  first  pupil,  then  teacher, 
even  of  Louise  Nevelson,  for  almost  seven 
decades.  He  was  blessed  with  a fortunate  mar- 
riage to  wife  Renee  and  fathered  a remarkable 
daughter,  painter  Mimi  Gross. 

Recognition  of  his  own  work  came  slowly. 
His  first  one-man  drawing  and  sculpture  show 


took  place  in  1932  at  Manfred  Schwarz’s  144 
Gallery  on  West  13th  Street.  Earlier  he’d  con- 
tributed to  group  shows  at  Edith  Halpert’s 
Downtown  Gallery  (one  of  the  first  New  York 
galleries  to  handle  contemporary  American  art) 
but  quit  when  he  came  in  one  day  and 
discovered  his  sculpture  used  as  a doorstop. 
The  Depression  ’30s  represented  the 
breakthrough  decade  in  Chaim’s  art,  but  didn’t 
translate  into  sales  or  money.  By  1942  he  could 
still  count  on  his  fingers  the  number  of 
sculptures  he’d  sold.  No  matter  that  the  work 
was  appearing  in  some  significant  collections: 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  acquired  his 
typically  graceful  and  exuberant  study  in 
balance,  “Handlebar  Riders,”  and  in  1942,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  awarded  him  a 
$3000  purchase  prize  for  his  Lilian  Leitzel,  a 
similarly  sensuous  figure  sculpture. 

The  celebration  of  the  human  figure  was  to 
be  one  of  Chaim’s  most  prominent  themes. 
At  the  1939  World’s  Fair  he  worked  on  a 
14-foot-high  family  group  for  the  French 
Pavilion,  as  well  as  the  figure  of  a linesman 
for  the  Finland  building.  He  was  also  on 
display  himself,  demonstrating  his  craft.  He 
may  not  have  sold  many  sculptures  at  this 
time  but  his  singularity  was  assured,  for  even 
in  the  era  of  social  realism,  Chaim  was 
thematically  somewhat  at  odds.  For  all  their 
apparent  context,  his  figures,  the  daring 
acrobats,  say,  posited  not  so  much  a social  pro- 
gram as  a commitment  to  each  other,  the 
human  quality,  the  interdependence  of  the 
human— his  abiding  theme.  Similarly  in  the  ’50s 
and  after  when  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the  ar- 
tist’s individual  subjective  vision,  Chaim’s  art 
stood  unaffected,  he  was  what  he  was. 

Representative  works  like  the  10-foot  “Birds 


of  Peace,”  commissioned  for  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity in  the  late  ’50s  and  early  ’60s  and  “The 
Ten  Commandments”  (unveiled  in  1972  at  the 
International  Synagogue  at  Kennedy  Airport) 
show  his  command  of  an  ambitious  scale.  But 
Chaim’s  drawings  were  the  key  to  his  art.  An 
inveterate  draughtsman  throughoout  his  life, 
from  earliest  days  of  exile  to  his  last  days  here 
in  New  York,  he  filled  countless  sketchbooks 
and  hundreds  of  sheets  with  accomplished  pen- 
cil, pen  and  ink,  ink,  and  wash  studies— on 
nature,  studies  of  the  human  form,  “fantasy 
drawings”  (a  collection  of  these  appeared  in 
book  form  under  that  title  in  1956),  unmedi- 
ated examinations  of  his  own  psyche,  dark  in 
the  early  years  and  increasingly  lyrical,  erotic 
and  surrealist  in  character  as  he  finally  revealed 
his  own  nature.  A major  retrospective  of  his 
work  at  the  Jewish  Museum  in  1977  showed 
his  astonishing  versatility  and  fecundity,  and  in 
his  remaining  14  years  he  kept  on  working. 

Visitors  to  his  house  were  always  amazed 
at  the  richness  and  range  of  his  own  collec- 
tion of  others’  work— an  intelligence  and 
energy  of  travel  and  socializing  that  went  way 
beyond  the  quiet  emotional  white-haired  man 
that  1 knew  in  the  last  few  decades.  At  his 
house  (once  a hat  factory),  a good  meal 
prepared  by  Renee— chicken  soup,  potato 
pancakes— was  served  at  a table  surrounded  by 
authentic  artifacts  by  Chagall,  Evergood,  Peter 
Blume,  his  favorite  Federico  Castellon,  the 
Soyers,  Jack  Levine,  Max  Weber,  David 
Burliuk,  Max  Ernst,  Louis  Guggenheim, 
George  Grosz,  Horace  Pippin,  Adolph  Gottlieb, 
and  Matta.  Altogether  a vast  home  collection, 
including  small  works  by  de  Kooning, 
gouaches,  drawings,  lithos  by  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Klee,  Dufy,  Maillol,  John  Marin,  Orozco, 
Pascin,  Stuart  Davis— as  well  as  a huge  selec- 
tion of  West  African  sculpture,  Ashanti  gold 
weights.  Oceanic  and  Pre-Columbian  art.  So 
he’s  now  sitting  drinking  tea  with  old  acquaint- 
ances Marc  Chagall,  Pablo  Picasso,  and  the 
Soyer  Boys  in  heaven  or  whatever  Shul  their 
shades  attend.  ■ 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
(New  York),  second  series,  number  42,  1992. 


Chaim  and  Mimi  Photo  by  Biii  Arnold 
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berry  picking.  One  day  while  picnicking  on 
Blueberry  Hill  with  my  children,  1 admired  the 
studio  which  belonged  to  George  Elmer 
Browne.  His  paintings  covered  the  windows. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  bad  condi- 
tion, we  acquired  it  the  following  year  in  1950. 
lesse  Meads,  our  landlord,  was  also  a great 
carpenter  and  plumber.  He  was  really  a self- 
trained  architect.  The  building  had  been  a bam 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  George  Elmer 
Browne  had  moved  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Jesse 
Meads  re-converted  it. 

Everyday,  Chaim  went  on  his  bicycle  to 
sketch  and  paint  watercolors,  to  every  street, 
every  comer,  every  tree  of  Provincetown.  One 
windy  day  on  the  town  pier  his  watercolor 
and  watercolor  box  fell  in  the  high  tide  water. 
The  painting  washed  away,  but  later  at  low 
tide  he  retrieved  his  watercolor  box  from  under 
the  pier. 

For  many  years,  until  it  was  torn  down, 
Chaim  had  a litde  sculpture  studio  on  Higgins' 
Wharf.  While  doing  his  work  he  enjoyed 
knowing  all  the  local  fishermen.  He  would  get 
very  tan  and  the  fishermen  thought  he  was 
Portuguese  like  themselves.  They  would  speak 
to  him  in  Portuguese  and  he  would  act  like 
he  understood  them.  They  considered  it  good 
luck  to  give  him  free  fish. 

Many  of  the  artists  in  town  were  his  dear 
friends.  He  attended  all  the  openings— 
hundreds  over  the  years.  At  Sam  Kootz,  Tirca 
Karhs,  Nat  Halper  & Ivan  Karp,  Sun  Gallery, 
East  End  or  West  End,  Chaim  was  always 
there.  He  shared  lively  discussions  with  his 
friends  and  followed  all  the  changes  in  the  art 
world.  He  encouraged  younger  artists  and 
debated  with  older  characters.  For  many  years 
he  shared  a space  to  draw  from  a model  at 
Irving  Marantz's  studio,  spending  time  to- 
gether with  Milton  Avery  and  Byron  Browne. 
Among  his  many  friends  who  were  artists  in 
Provincetown,  Chaim  knew  Peter  Busa  very 
well.  He  had  bought  some  paintings  from  him 
and  brought  friends  to  buy  his  work,  including 
Emil  Arnold  who  made  a colossal  purchase 
of  over  200  paintings  at  one  time! 

We  had  many  cocktail  parties.  One  particular 
party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Sonnenberg  arrived. 
They  admired  a sculpture  by  Chaim  carved 
in  onyx.  Among  the  guests  for  the  first  time 
was  Larry  Pjchmond.  Larry  followed  Chaim 
to  the  kitchen  and  said,  “I  want  to  buy  the 
onyx  sculpture.  It's  mine!"  Chaim  was  very 
pleased,  but  that  made  the  Sonnenbergs  very 
angry— they  didn't  speak  up  in  time.  Larry 
became  our  best  friend  in  Provincetown.  He 
bought  work  by  almost  every  artist  who 
lived  and  worked  there.  Later  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association, 
donated  his  collection,  and  made  it  into  a 
museum. 


Raphael  Soyer  painting  portrait  of  Chaim  and  Renee  Gross,  Provincetown,  1982.  Photo:  Jonathan  J Haipenn 
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in  bronze:  two  acrobats  defying  gravity  in  ex- 
quisite arabesques  of  fluid  form.  The  first 
chapter  of  the  book  is  called  “The  Foundation" 
and  contains  photographs  of  three  objects:  a 
wrench,  a hammer,  and  a length  of  metal  rod. 
Here  is  the  metaphor  that  occurred  to  me  as 
I looked  at  that  book  again  last  night. 

A Cossack  pogrom  wrenched  Chaim  Gross 
from  his  European  world  when  he  was  nine 
years  old.  His  entire  family  fled— indeed,  the 
entire  town— including  his  86-year  old  grand- 
father. After  some  years  of  wandering,  Chaim 
arrived  in  New  York,  where  he  shaped  and 
hammered  the  gift  with  which  he  had  been 
born— he  was  a natural  artist— hammered  the 
gift  into  a life  of  art;  adding  on  to  the  metal 
rod  that  was  the  firm  core  of  his  being;  shap- 
ing the  form  and  planes  that  made  up  the  liv- 
ing sculpture,  the  tree  1 knew  as  Chaim  Gross. 

I remember  walking  with  him  through  the 
streets  of  Provincetown  and  talking  with  him 
hour  after  hour  about  art  and  artists.  He  took 
me  to  the  Portuguese  section  of  the  town;  he 
took  me  to  the  pier  where  children  dove  into 
the  deep  water;  he  took  me  to  the  galleries. 
The  story  of  Asher  Lev  was  churning  inside 
me  at  the  time,  and  much  of  Chaim  Gross's 
Provincetown  world  is  in  that  novel.  I went 
Continued  on  page  124 


In  the  photos  and  snapshots  and  visual  anec- 
dotes of  Chaim  working  and  relaxing,  play- 
ing chess  or  scrabble  on  the  beach  with  his 
friends,  there  is  the  sun,  the  sand,  and  the  sea 
which  he  loved.  ■ 


Provincetown,  1949 
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Continued  from  page  123 

\\'ith  him  once  to  a town  in  Connecticut  to 
help  raise  money  for  a school.  1 spoke  about 
literature;  he  sculpted  a head  out  of  moist  clay 
he  had  brought  along  in  a pail.  I remember 
watching  the  head  come  to  life  beneath  his 
fast-moving  fingers.  How  awed  the  audience 
was!  People  sat  wide-eyed  with  wonder.  How 
he  loved  teaching;  this  soft-voiced,  gentle  tree 
of  a man. 

That  tree  occupied  solidly  the  house  in 
which  it  dwelt:  a space  filled  to  near  overflow- 
ing with  the  art  of  Chaim  Cross  and  others— a 
temple  of  art.  Always,  when  I visited  him  and 
Renee.  I left  with  great  reluctance.  The 
memory  of  their  house  and  their  hospitality 
would  linger  as  1 made  my  way  through  the 
tumult  of  the  streets.  Stone  and  wood  and 
plaster  and  bronze.  Prints  and  paintings  and 
drawmgs  and  watercolors.  The  magic  of  space 
transformed.  The  legacy  of  a man  who  work- 
ed with  a wrench,  a hammer,  and  a metal  rod 
to  give  unique  shape  to  himself  and  the  world. 

Again  and  again,  each  time  I saw  him  he 
reminded  me,  in  his  build  and  bearing,  of  the 
strongest  and  sturdiest  of  trees.  And  now  that 
tree  has  fallen,  ^df  among  the  mighty  cedar 
trees  the  flame  of  death  can  fall,  what  shall 
we  who  are  as  gass  that  grows  from  walls— 


what  shall  we  say?”  We  grieve  and  are 
diminished. 

Chaim  Gross,  husband,  father,  grandfather, 
artist,  teacher,  friend— rest  in  peace.  May  the 
memory  of  the  man,  the  artist,  and  his  crea- 
tions remain  for  all  of  us  and  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come  a true  blessing.  ■ 

Chaim  Potok  delivered  this  eulogy  at  the 
Riverside  Chapel,  New  York,  May  7,  1991. 
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• 

FRESH  BREAD 
& BAGELS 
Baked  Daily 

• 

MEATS  & GROCERIES 

• 

FINE  SPIRITS 
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WINES 

• 

- OPEN  DAILY  - 

Monday— Thursday  8 am  to  10  pm 
Friday  & Saturday  8 am  to  11  pm 
Sunday  8 am  to  6 pm 

467  Commercial  Street 
487-0134 

offosiie  the  Provmcetown  An  Association 


MASTHEAD  RESORT 


COTTAGES  • APARTMENTS  • ROOMS 

Same  owner/management  since  1959 


Top-rated  for  30  years 
AAA 

450  feet  of  private  beach 
Sun  deck  on  the  water  • Landscaped  grounds 
New  luxurious  kitchens  & baths 
Mooring  & launch  service  available 
for  visifing  yachtsmen. 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

P.O.  Box  577  • 31-41  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  Mass.  02657-0577 
Tel:  (508)  487-0523  or  1-800-395-5095 
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A Sure  Si 

OF  PROOF 


QMSOMtlUMWn 


BY  MONIQUE  B R U N E T - W E I N M A N N 


Tata  was  born  in  Shanghai  in  1911;  living  there  until 
1952;  when  he  left  for  several  years  in  Hong  Kong; 
London;  and  Paris.  With  his  camera  in  Shanghai;  he 
witnessed  the  collapse  of  the  Heavenly  Empire;  the 
foundation  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party;  the  Long  March 
commanded  by  Mao  Tse-Tung;  the  japanese  Invasion;  and;  after 
World  War  11;  the  rise  of  the  Popular  Republic  of  China.  He 
was  initiated  into  photojournalism  by  a reporter  who  worked 
for  the  China  PresS;  meeting  daily  at  the  Shanghai  Camera  Club 
while  the  city  fell  to  Japanese  troops.  An  early  photograph  of 
his  shows  a resident  French  couple  watching  the  bombing  of 
a Chinese  neighborhood.  The  photograph  does  not  show  the 
bombing;  but  rather  the  chic  couple  watching  with  binoculars 
from  the  top  of  a tall  building. 

In  1946  Tata  made  a two-year  trip  to  India;  the  country  of 
his  ancestors.  He  made  photographs  while  India  proclaimed  its 
independence  from  Britain.  Then;  several  days  after  Mahatma 
Gandhi  was  assassinated;  he  met  Henri  Cartier-Bresson;  then 
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Original 

Clothing  Design 

Couture  Quality 
Fabrication 


Collaborative  design 

Weddings  and 
all  formal  occasions 

Professional  clothing 

Work  / play  clothes 

Outerwear 

Sportswear 

Children’s  wear 

Fine  tailoring 

Costumes 


508 . 487 . 2979 

By  appointment 


Fringe  dress 
by  Deborah  Hird 

Halcuon 

a gallery  of 
arHo-wear 

Specializing  in 
handmade  clothing  and 
jewelry  by  American  artists. 

Also  featuring  a discriminating 
collection  of  hand-blown  glass 
and  decorative  items. 

371  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
(508)  487-9415  • Open  Daily 


KAROL  RICHARDSON 


Contemporary 
Women's  Clothing 


Available  in  select  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

For  the  location  nearest  you, 
please  call  our  Main  Studio  in 
Wellfleet  ■ (508)  349-9251,  or  our 
New  York  Studio  in  Greenwich 
Village- (212)  627-9348. 

Photography  ■ Tom  Johnson 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Dreamweaver 


"Only  a child  would  dawdle  here  in  this  harsh  light  . . . Images  of  hell:  lunch  counters, 
bus  terminals,  the  five  and  ten,  the  Metro  station.  But  the  kids  don’t  see  it  that  way." 


“Two  Angels.  You  won’t  find  these  angels,  or  any  angels  like  them,  any  place  but  here, 
in  the  Saint  Jean-Baptiste  parade— that  mixture  of  innocence  and  eyeshadow— those 
uncertain  wings.” 


“Framing  realizes  what  is  in  the  momentary  coming-together.  The  dark  rim  around  our 
eyes  blocks  out  what  doesn’t  signify.” 

CAPTIONS  BY  HUGH  HOOD 


a reporter  for  Life  who  was  showing  his  photographs  in  a 
gallery  in  Bombay.  Meeting  the  man  and  seeing  his  work 
was  a double  shock  for  Tata  and  the  most  important  en- 
counter of  his  life.  The  next  year  Cartier-Bresson  was  sent 
to  Shanghai  by  the  Magnum  agency  to  cover  the  Chinese 
Revolution.  In  the  streets  of  Shanghai  the  two  men 
photographed  the  same  events,  worked  in  the  same 
darkroom  in  Tata's  studio,  and  became  friends.  Tata's  style 
shares  the  photojournalist's  art  of  making  rapid  portraits  in 
natural  light,  but  Tata  incorporates  a sense  of  formal  com- 
postition  inherited  from  Indian  pictorialism.  He  is  also  more 
fascinated  by  the  human  being  in  the  situation  than  by  the 
situation  itself,  the  individual  who  is  willy-nilly  a witness 
to  disappearing  worlds. 

In  the  mid-'50s,  Sam  fata  arrived  in  Montreal,  where  he 
has  lived  ever  since.  Quebec,  whose  motto  is  me  sou- 
viens"— remember"— has  changed  completely  in  that  time. 
This  year,  while  Montreal  celebrates  its  founding  350  years 
ago,  Tata,  who  was  honored  in  January  with  a career-long 
exhibition  at  the  Canadian  Center  for  Architecture,  makes 
us  realize  that  Montreal  cannot  even  remember  how  it  was 
30  years  ago,  when  the  photographs  were  taken. 

After  10  days  in  Montreal,  Tata  felt  he  had  lost  his  ability 
to  see  and  feel  and  smell.  The  north  American  city  was  too 
quiet  and  had  too  much  order,  people  were  not  spilled  out 
on  the  street,  there  were  no  bazaars,  no  familiar  memories. 
Then,  looking  with  the  estranged  eye  of  an  alien,  the  blank 
wall  which  blocked  his  vision  vanished.  He  began  seeing 
odd  coincidences  and  bizarre,  quasi-surrealistic  situations. 
“That  same  day  I took  my  second  photo  at  Woolworth's," 
he  said  recently,  “where  I found  it  funny  that  people  would 
eat  in  a department  store.  In  Shanghai  or  Bombay,  you  go 
there  to  buy,  not  to  eat.  You  don't  mix  the  functions."  It  is 
a photograph  with  a great  sense  of  humor.  In  the  harsh 
fluorescent  light,  where  digestion  is  unthinkable,  a woman 
retouches  her  lipstick  after  a meal  while  the  diner  to  her  left, 
with  the  same  gesture,  brings  food  to  her  mouth. 

Since  then  the  blank  wall  of  Montreal  began  to  function 
like  a movie  screen,  speaking  and  sending  messages.  The 
city,  he  finds,  is  full  of  jokes.  The  graffiti,  the  posters,  and 
the  advertising  slogans  bear  witness  to  the  official  bi- 
lingualism and  its  officious  multiculturalism.  The  plywood 
walls  surrounding  a construction  area,  painted  with  huge 
figures  from  comic  strips,  maltreat  the  language  while  they 
parody  the  activity  of  the  pedestrians  hurrying  along  the 
street  and  the  construction  workers  toiling  on  the  scaffolding 
above. 

In  June,  1962,  Quebec  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  quiet 
revolution  that  marked  the  end  of  church  power  in  govern- 
ment. The  Saint  Jean-Babtiste  Parade,  celebrating  Quebec's 
patron  saint,  was  still  held  in  high  respect.  It  disappeared 
completely  in  1969  when  the  nationalist  movement  would 
not  tolerate  the  lamb  as  a symbol  of  French  Canadian  aliena- 
tion. However,  it  made  a triumphant  comeback  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1990.  ■ 

Monique  Brunet-Welnmann  is  an  art  historian,  art  critic,  and 
author  based  in  Montreal  who  spends  summers  in  Wellfleet. 
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Below: 

George  McNeil  exhibition 
at  Howard  Wise  Gallery, 
1960 


HOWARD  WISE 

by  Frank  Gillette 


Howard  Wise  was,  and  will  remain  in 
the  art  history  of  his  time,  a curious 
and  significant  anomoly.  He  directed 
the  Howard  Wise  Gallery  of  Present  Day 
Painting  in  Cleveland  from  1957  until  1960, 
when  he  moved  to  New  York  and  commit- 
ted his  aesthetic  judgment  and  considerable 
resources  to  representing  a circle  of  artists  who 
were  maturing  (in  some  cases  coming  to  full 
flower)  in  the  fertile  interstices  of  the  late 
rounds  of  abstract  expressionism.  These  were 
Milton  Resnick,  George  McNeil,  Lee  Krasner, 
Ernest  Briggs,  Stephen  Pace,  Edward  Dugmore, 
Fred  Mitchell,  Hugo  Wolf,  George  Ortman 
among  the  painters;  and  Michael  Lekakis, 
David  Weinrib  and  Abraham  Shlemowitz 
among  the  sculptors. 

Located  on  57th  Street,  the  physical  space 
was  as  distinguished  as  any  gallery  in  New 
York.  Designed  by  Philip  Johnson,  it  possessed 


an  insouciant  elegance  that  yet  remained  cooly 
unobtrusive  toward  the  work  exhibited.  You 
entered  a chamber  appointed  with  all  the 
elements  of  a public  domain  and  simultan- 
eously you  felt  like  you  were  entering  some- 
one's very  comfortable,  private  salon. 

In  New  York  between  1958  and  1962,  more 
or  less,  there  were  profound  upheavals  and 
serious  challenges  to  the  dominance  of  abstract 
expressionism  and  the  New  York  School.  The 
8th  Street  Glub  was  still  meeting;  the  Gedar 
Tavern,  at  its  original  location  on  8th  Street, 
remaining  the  watering  hole  and  Delphic 
oracle  for  various  voices  holding  forth  on  the 
future  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  artist-run 
galleries,  the  most  influential  being  the  Tanager 
and  the  10/4,  clustered  around  10th  Street  and 
Third  Avenue,  were  paradoxically  at  their 
height  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  their  decline. 
Glaes  Oldenburg  had  opened  his  “store,"  near- 


by on  Third  Avenue,  with  a window  full  of 
plaster  polychromed  rayguns  and  slices  of 
pie— throwing  a curve  ball  into  the  dicey  squad 
of  second  generation  ab-ex,  “happening,"  and 
the  initial  manifestations  of  pop  art.  A cul- 
mination was  Andy  Warhol's  faux  Del  Monte, 
Brillo,  and  Gampbell's  packing  boxes,  stacked 
floor-to-ceiling  at  the  Stable  GaOery  in  1962. 

Such  was  the  ideational  turmoil  when 
Howard  Wise  opened  his  gallery  in  New  York. 
At  first  the  gallery  provided  a safe  haven  for 
the  painterly  abstractionists  who  were  engag- 
ed in  active  conflict  with  both  the  pop  artists, 
including  Rauschenberg  and  Johns,  and  the 
Greenbergian  formalists,  Paul  Feeley,  Kenneth 
Noland,  Jules  Olitski,  Helen  Frankenthaler, 
David  Smith,  and  Anthony  Garo,  among 
others  who  were  coming  into  their  own.  In 
the  initial  phase  of  its  10-year  existence,  the 
Wise  gallery  was  distincdy  a showcase  for  the 
painterly  abstractionists. 

The  second  phase  began  in  the  mid-'60s 
when  the  gallery  suddenly  became  the 
primary  champion  of  kinetic  sculpture  and 
other  thematic  variants  in  which  the  art 
employed  elements  of  high  technology.  The 
shift  appeared  to  be  a 180-degree  turnabout, 
but  actually  it  was  gradual,  with  the  gallery 
showing  Lee  Krasner  as  late  as  1966.  It 
demonstrated  Wise's  rather  radical  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  if  not  his  risky  sense  of 
ambition  of  opening  up  other  options  to  the 
formalist  and  pop  canon. 

During  this  phase,  it  is  enduringly  clear  in 
retrospect,  the  gallery  made  a vivid  difference 
in  the  dense  New  York  scene.  Wise  exhibited 
the  work  of  Takis,  Len  Lye,  Jean  Depuy, 
Minuro  Niizuma,  Julio  Le  Parc,  Howard  Jones, 
Michael  Hayden,  Tony  Martin,  Wen  Ying 
Tsai,  and  Gerald  Oster.  From  magnets  to  moire 
patterns,  from  whirling  bands  of  steel  to  the 
frequency-directed  sounds  and  dirges  emitted 
from  aluminum  rectangles  vertically  elongated, 
from  vibrating  fields  of  steel  rods  to  coor- 
dinated floods  of  light,  the  gallery  showed  the 
spectrum  of  the  possible  uses  of  technologies 
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redirected  toward  unanticipated  aesthetic  ends. 

Two  shows  stand  out  in  particular.  In  1966 
one  entered  the  gallery  for  Len  Lye’s  installa- 
tion of  banded  loops  of  sheet  steel,  four  to  a 
wall,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  rotating 
at  high,  moderate,  or  slow  speed,  but  never  in 
synchrony.  A random  timing  device  was 
apparently  programing  the  velocity,  interval, 
and  duration  of  each  individual  piece.  This  in- 
troduced the  sequential-temporal  into  the 
sculptural  experience.  When  the  loops  of  steel 
were  rotating  at  high  velocities,  they  became 
a spinning  blur,  as  if  transparent  like  an 
airplane  propeller.  When  they  slowed  down 
they  passed  through  an  odd  phase  of  being 
both  a ghostly  blur  and  a discernable  object 
gyrating  in  space.  Moreover,  they  made 
sounds,  haunting  reflections  of  their  state  of 
activity— the  more  transparent  the  blur,  the 
higher  the  aural  whine.  In  the  spring  of  1967 
Wise  showed  the  magnetic  sculptures  of  Takis. 
With  their  spare,  no  frills,  engineered  presence, 
these  works,  at  first  pass,  were  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  laboratory  instruments.  How- 
ever they  shortly  shed  their  technomorphic 
aura,  radiating  a sort  of  celebration  of  the 
elemental  laws  of  physics.  In  the  presence  of 
this  work  one  was  at  the  doorway  that  led  un- 
cannily from  the  efficient  precision  of  science 
to  the  rigor  of  a formalist,  minimalist  art. 

In  this  period.  Wise  took  on  Group  Zero,  a 
circle  of  German  artists  involved  with  similiar 
issues,  especially  concerning  the  explicit  use 
of  metalic  surfaces  and  reflecting,  mirage-like 
expanses  of  light.  Hans  Haacke,  Otto  Piene, 
Heinz  Mack,  and  Gunter  Decker  all  employed 
newly  available  industrial  materials  for  quirky, 
unpredictable,  optical  and  phenomenological 
effects. 

The  gallery’s  final  phase  in  1969-70  ex- 
tended the  principles  inherent  in  kinetic 
sculpture  to  a fledgling  and  marginal  medium, 
video.  Wise  was  the  first  to  stick  his  neck  out, 
throwing  the  gallery’s  full  weight  behind  this 
new  genre.  A ragtag  gaggle  of  artists  and 
visionary  electronic  engineers  had  been  trying 
to  bring  recognition  to  video  produced  by 
themselves  and  other  artists  rather  than  the 
monopolistic  megacorporations  who  produced 
that  vulgar,  pedestrian  experience  called  TV. 
With  the  introduction  in  1967  of  the  Sony  GV 
standard  portable  reel-to-reel  video  recording 
and  instant  playback  system,  experimentation 


intensified.  A previously  highly  centralized 
medium  like  television  was  now  placed  in  the 
hands  of  subjectively-driven  individuals.  In  the 
spring  of  1969,  Wise  gathered  works  by  Nam 
June  Paik  and  Gharlotte  Moorman  from  the 
Fluxis  group,  mimimalist  and  cybernetic  multi- 
channel installations  by  Paul  Ryan  and  Ira 
Schneider,  and  the  romantic  and  utopian 
visions  of  Eric  Siegel  and  Thomas  Tadlock. 
With  an  amalgam  of  highly  divergent  artists 
working  with  the  same  technology.  Wise 
assembled  the  first  exhibition  exclusively 
devoted  to  video,  'TV  as  a Greative  Medium.” 
The  reverberations  of  this  show  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  new  genre  received  serious 
critical  attention,  attracted  other  artists  to  take 
up  the  medium,  and  inspired  new  exhibitions 
in  its  wake.  Within  a year,  in  January,  1970, 
video  had  its  first  museum  survey  show  at  the 
Rose  Art  Museum  at  Brandeis  University.  It 
was  curated  by  Russell  Gonner  and  accom- 
panied with  a catalogue.  From  there,  video 
evolved  exponentially  with  solo  and  group 
shows  in  Europe  and  the  US.  The  rest  of  the 
narrative  is  intertwined  with  the  art  history 
of  the  past  20  or  more  years. 

Wise  concluded  his  gallery’s  activity  in  the 
fall  of  1970,  returning  to  its  sources  in  kinetic 
sculpture  with  a show  of  Moholy-Nagy 
which  featured  a working  replica  of  his  “Light 
Space  Modulator,”  originally  constructed  in 
1930.  After  closing  the  gallery.  Wise  founded 
and  managed  Electronic  Arts  Intermix,  the  first 
organization  to  distribute  artists’  video  tapes 
and  provide,  at  the  most  generous  terms,  a 
post-production  facility  for  editing,  processing, 
and  reproducing  such  tapes.  Electronic  Arts  In- 
termix, located  in  Soho  in  the  heart  of  video 
culture,  recently  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary, 
a fitting  memorial  to  Howard  Wise’s  vision 
of  art  in  the  age  of  electronic  reproduction. 

He  was  born  in  1906  to  a prosperous  in- 
dustrial family  in  Gleveland,  educated  at  Glair 
Gollege,  Gambridge,  where  he  received  a 
degree  in  constitutional  law,  traveled  extensive- 
ly in  Europe  and  North  Africa,  spent  time  in 
Paris  with  the  likes  of  Miro,  then  returned  to 
America  and  to  the  family  business.  With 
sharp  wit  and  astute  investment  skill,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  connoisseurship  in  the 
visual  arts,  concluding  a long  and  productive 
life  by  becoming  the  chief  patron,  the  god- 
father, so  to  speak,  of  the  aesthetic  form  uni- 
que to  the  late  20th  century.  He  died  peacefully 
at  his  house  in  Wellfleet  in  the  summer  of 
1989  with  his  wife  Barbara  by  his  side.  From 
this  sort  of  story,  genuine  myths  are  woven.  ■ 

Frank  Gillette’s  “Wipe  Cycle,”  a television 
mural  of  nine  monitors  using  delayed  and  live 
feedback,  was  presented  at  the  Wise  Gallery’s 
1969  exhibition,  “TV  as  a Creative  Medium.” 
He  is  the  director  of  Electronic  Arts  Intermix. 
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Outer  Cape 
Health  Services,  me. 

A Community  Health  Center 
servicing  the  Lower  Cape 
in  two  locations: 

PROVINCETOWN  • WELLFLEET 

SERVICES  INCLUDE; 

Primary  Health  Care 
Women’s  Health  Clinic 
Family  Planning 
Dentistry  • Podiatry 
Laboratory  • X-Ray 
Nutrition  Counseling 
Mental  Health  Counseling 

MEDICARE.  MEDICAID  AND  BLUE  CROSS  ACCEPTED 
Inquire  about  our  sliding  scale  fee  system  for 
eligible  uninsured  clients. 

PROVINCETOWN  • 487-9395 

Harry  Kemp  Way 

WELLFLEET  • 349-3131 

Route  6 

Our  services  are  supported  in  part  by  grants  from 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  United  Way  of 
Cape  Cod 

Please  patronize  our  thrift  shop,  “Ruthie’s 
Boutique,”  at  the  corner  of  Center  Street 
and  Bradford  Street. 


CAPE  TIP 
SPORTSWEAR 


224  Commercial  Street, 
Provincetown,  MA  487-3736 


« LOWER  CAPE 

DE]\TAL 

ASSOCIATES 


"We  Support  the  Arts" 


Peter  W.  Milsky,  D.D.S.,  F.A.G.D. 
Thomas  A.  Kersten,  D.D.S. 


48  Eldredge  Park  Way 
Orleans,  MA  02653 
255-0516 


Extended  hours  available 


- SINCE  1970  - 


DR.  PAULA  J.  SPERRY 
CHIROPRACTOR 
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We  are  the  Provincetown  AIDS  Support  Croup  . . . 


The  Provincetown  AIDS  Support 
Group  (PASG)  began  in  1983  when  a 
group  of  friends  of  a person  with  AIDS 
(PWA)  got  together  to  help  him  with  his 
shopping  and  laundry,  to  drive  him  to 
the  hospital  and  to  his  medical  appoint- 
ments in  Boston,  and  to  help  him  in  any 
way  so  that  he  could  fight  the  disease  in 
his  home  and  live  with  HIV  with  dignity. 
We  have  grown  to  a full-time  staff  of 
three  and  over  80  trained  volunteers. 

Our  goal,  however,  is  still  the  same-to 
provide  emotional,  practical,  and  finan- 
cial support  while  clients  are  dealing 
with  the  stressful  issues  of  HIV  infection. 
The  PASG's  relationship  with  clients  is 
that  of  a partnership,  sharing  respon- 
sibility to  enhance  the  quality  of  life. 


OUR  SERVICES  INCLUDE: 

• Case  Management 

• Emergency  Financial  Assistance 

• Alternative  Therapy  Program 

• Thansportation  Program 
(Van  transport  to  Boston  and 
local  medical  appointments) 

• Volunteer  Counselor  Program 

• Meal  Delivery  Program 

• Communal  Meals 

• Homemaker  Services 

• HIV-i-  and  PWA  Support  Groups 

• Family/Partner/Caregiver  Support  Groups 

• Bereavement  Counseling  and  Groups 

• Legal  Assistance 

PROVINCETOWN  AIDS 
SUPPORT  GROUP 
Bradford  Street  • P.  O.  Box  152  2 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-9445 


96-98 


Donations  are  always  welcome  and  are  greatly  appreciated,  as  are  new  volunteers. 


Our  Community  Education  Program 
and  Speakers  Bureau  has  provided 
HIV/AIDS  education  workshops 
throughout  Massachusetts.  PASG  can 
provide  speakers  or  panels  to  discuss 
issues  of  HIV  infection  including  medical 
information,  history,  social  issues, 
infection  prevention,  and  the  impact 
on  those  who  are  infected  with  HIV. 
Programs  often  include  speakers  who 
are  infected  with  HIV. 


iiw 

A-l-U-S 

SUPPORT 

GFDUP 
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Photo  by  Vincent  Guadazno 


I FIRST  MET  PETER  HUTCHINSON  IN 
January;  1991.  at  our  joint  opening  at  the  the 
Zoe  Gallery  in  Boston.  We  were  paired 
together  in  an  exhibition  because  our  work 
shares  some  common  ground.  Both  of  us_, 
seeking  to  define  a highly  personal  relation- 
ship to  the  landscape,  intervene  with  nature 
without  quite  controlling  it.  It  snowed  hard 
that  Friday  night,  and  people  kind  of  ducked 
in  and  out  quickly,  fearful  of  another  great  bliz- 
zard. Three  days  later  Bush  bombed  Iraq  and 
everyone  stayed  in  to  watch  the  war  on  TV. 

After  two  days,  a steady,  soaking,  late 
September  rain  slows  to  a light  sprinkle. 
Peter  walks  me  around  his  sodden  garden, 
on  a quarter-acre  in  the  interior  region  of  Pro- 
vincetown.  Hurricane  Bob  passed  through 
a month  ago,  costing  Peter  a tree  or  two  and 
a few  plants,  but  he  seems  just  as  happy  with 
the  new  space  and  light  as  he  discusses 
their  replacement. 

An  artist,  writer,  and  gardener,  Hutchinson 
is  also  a vegetarian  and  Go  player.  His  work, 
often  framed  in  shadow  boxes,  contains 
elements  of  sculpture,  photography,  the  ready- 
made. and  language.  It  has  been  described 
variously  as  conceptual,  environmental,  and 
narrative.  Ironically,  his  work  is  shown  more 
regularly  in  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria, 
or  New  York,  than  in  Provincetown,  where 
he  has  lived  for  16  years.  By  any  contemporary 
measure,  Provincetown  galleries  remain  a 
rather  surprisingly  conservative  venue  for 
exhibiting  art. 

His  studio  is  tiny.  A drafting  table  with  a 
two-by-three-foot  color  photo-collage  in  pro- 
gress fills  an  entire  wall.  Another  wall  is 
spanned  by  an  international-style  leather 
couch.  A third  is  measured  by  the  length  of 
the  bicycle  leaning  against  it.  You  can  stand 
in  the  center  of  the  room  and  almost  touch 
two  of  the  walls.  Although  the  studio  is  at- 
tached to  his  living  quarters,  the  two  areas 


communicate  only  by  way  of  an  outdoor 
path.  To  move  from  my  kitchen  to  my  bed- 
room in  my  Wellfleet  home,  I too  must  go 
outdoors,  so  I feel  I know  some  of  the 
rhythms  of  Peter’s  place.  While  Peter  goes 
around  to  his  kitchen  to  make  tea,  I wait  in 
the  studio. 

Two  dominant  aspects  of  HutchinsoNs  work 
are  a fascination  with  language  and  an  abiding 
devotion  to  the  natural  world.  Virtually  all  his 
recent  works  include  text  as  a vital  element. 
Indeed,  a large  project  completed  last  year 
utilizes  the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  a uni- 
fying device  for  26  box  constructions.  Each 
box  is  provided  with  a theme  suggested  by  one 
letter:  “C  is  for  Gompass”  or  “]  is  for  jacknife,” 
for  example.  The  text,  a kind  of  short  story 
accompanying  a presentation  of  actual  com- 
passes or  jacknives,  uses  only  words  beginning 
with  a single  letter.  Remarkably,  these  witty 
paragraphs  are  written  in  a single  sitting,  dash- 
ed off,  so  to  speak,  without  corrections.  Hut- 
chinson says  they  are  “a  story  about  a man, 
but  not  autobiography.” 

There  are  poppies  and  pears  and  petunias 
and  penstemon  and  pokeweed  and  pieris 
and  prunella  and  phlox  and  phaseolus  and 
physostegia  along  with  fertile  ferns,  fid- 
dlehead  ferns,  fennel  and  forsythia  all  grow- 
ing in  the  garden.  I walk  about  Peter’s 
backyard  terrarium  stepping  carefully,  one 
foot  ahead  of  the  other  in  as  direct  a line  as 
possible,  on  paths  that  only  he  seems  able 
to  discern.  Even  then,  following  behind  in  my 
best  Indian  gait,  I seem  always  to  be 
squashing  chlorophyll  molecules  underfoot. 
Presumably  they  are  uncultivated. 

Hutchinson’s  collages  remind  me  often  of 
those  unmanageable  bittersweet  vines  so  com- 
mon to  the  Gape.  The  tendrils  from  his  art 
seem  to  reach  out  into  his  garden  and  return 
circuitously  back  to  his  studio,  entwining 
gardening,  storytelling,  and  art  into  an  in- 


separable tangle  of  creative  activity.  An  ex- 
tended series  of  Thrown  Rope  pieces,  com- 
prised of  meandering  rows  of  flowers  or  lines 
of  stones,  are  determined  by  a random  toss- 
ing of  ropes.  These  works  are  a kind  of  gestural 
/ Chmgj  linking  gardener,  artist,  and  man,  while 
reinforcing  the  role  of  the  artist  as  nurturing 
the  earth.  With  my  own  interests  in  time, 
order/disorder,  and  the  use  of  natural  materials 
as  sculptural  elements,  I am  most  drawn  to 
these  pieces. 

I am  amazed  at  the  fecundity  as  I walk 
around  Peter’s  microscopic  world— a little 
Alpine  tableau  in  the  western  region  of  his 
lot,  a tiny  tropical  rain  forest  in  the  central 
section.  It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  the  land  out 
here  as  fertile.  My  own  soil  is  nothing  but 
yellow  sand  under  a peeling  of  a mat  of  grass 
and  a scruff  of  roots.  I do  all  I can  to  coax 
a few  dozen  tomatoes  out  of  it  each  year. 

Hutchinson  understands  how  to  make 
things  grow,  even  out  here.  He  works  patient- 
ly, lives  simply,  and  seems  not  to  use  up  much 
of  the  planet.  The  color  photographs  he  takes 
are  spliced  together  in  lush  collages  linking  his 
tiny  Provincetown  garden  with  the  forests  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
connecting  his  personal  narrative  with  that  of 
the  biota. 

Peter  comes  back  with  our  tea,  and  with 
a chaser  of  homemade  peach  brandy.  The 
brandy,  sharply  aromatic,  smells  of  dozens 
of  exotic  ingredients  from  his  garden,  or 
perhaps  obtained  on  one  of  his  frequent 
travels  abroad.  But  no,  he  tells  me,  the  flavor 
is  just  peaches— and  some  vodka  added 
because  it  didn’t  seem  strong  enough.  ■ 

Daniel  Ranalli,  a seasonal  resident  of  Wellfleet,  is 
an  artist  and  writer  who  teaches  at  Lesley  Col- 
lege and  Boston  University.  His  column,  "Forum,” 
appears  monthly  in  Art  New  England. 
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Death  by  a 
Thousand  Cuts 

An  excerpt  from  Psycho-Social 
Historical  Archives  Section  18B 
Sol  III  (Aqua,  formerly  Terra) 

BY  PETER  HUTCHINSON 


Torture,  like  art,  is  in  common  use 
through  the  known  universe.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  types 
of  torture  change  with  the  sophisti- 
cation of  the  culture.  More  primitve  cultures 
use  more  brutal  methods— thumb  screws,  racks 
(where  applicable),  and  various  other  tortures 
too  well  known  to  need  elaboration.  Better 
developed  societies  tend  to  be  less  brutal,  and 
the  torturer’s  participation  becomes  subder  and 
more  enjoyable.  The  better-educated  torturers 
like  less  the  sight  of  blood,  while  being  able 
to  stand  greater  mental  anguish  on  the  victim’s 
part.  It  remains  always  a principle  that  the  tor- 
turer is  trying  to  force  either  compliance  in 
behavioral  terms  from  the  victim,  or  informa- 
tion out  of  him.  All  kinds  of  torture  seek  to 
terrorize  the  victim  without  rendering  him 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  torturer.  The 
more  brutal  tortures  tend  to 
end  the  victim’s  suffering 
soon,  often  in  death— the  later 
(more  evolved)  tortures  often 
end  in  mental  collapse. 

Viewing  all  types  of  torture, 
it  seems  that  Earth  ranks 
rather  high  in  diversity  and 
development  methods.  Tortur- 
ing the  victim  to  find  out  his 
greatest  fears  and  then 
threatening  him  with  them 
seems  (as  described  by  George 
Orwell  in  the  20th  century)  to 
approach  the  most  efficient 
means  of  torture.  A close 
runner-up,  and  an  invention  of 
a much  earlier  time,  is  the 
death  by  a thousand  cuts.  This 
is  applicable  only  to  certain 
species,  mankind  being  very 
suitable  (hence  the  planet  of  its 
prior  use),  since  he  has  a large 
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vulnerable  body  surface  and  an  ability  to  heal 
quickly.  This  unique  torture,  unlike  more  bar- 
barous ones,  enables  the  victim  to  live  a length 
of  time,  dependent  on  his  physical  fitness.  It 
introduces  for  the  first  time  the  most  sophisti- 
cated idea  of  letting  the  patient  anticipate  his 
next  cut  for  a whole  day,  thus  employing  an 
amount  of  mental  anguish  seen  to  such  effect 
in  the  Orwellian  method.  Some  victims  have 
lived  considerable  lengths  of  time  under  this 
torture.  None  has  survived  it.  It  is  interesting 
to  speculate,  if  one  survived  the  cuts  for  a 
period,  whether  the  original  cuts  would  heal. 
An  old  cut  would  heal  approximately  every 
day  as  a new  cut  was  received.  Eventually,  of 
course,  the  body  would  become  debilitated 
from  loss  of  blood  and  stop  the  healing 
process. 

It  seems,  on  consideration,  that  death  by  a 
thousand  cuts  is  more  horrible 
than  the  Orwellian  torture, 
and  with  certain  creatures,  just 
as  effective. 

Peter  Hutchinson  is  a well-known 
conceptual  artist  who  has  had 
more  than  50  solo  exhibitions  in 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  His  writings 
on  art  and  aesthetics  have  ap- 
peared in  Artforum,  Arc  in 
America,  and  numerous  small, 
artist-run  publications.  He  is  also 
an  occasional  writer  of  fiction. 
This  is  the  third  story  he  has 
published  in  Provincetown  Arts. 
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Last  fall,  on  a radiant  afternoon,  Dr. 
Elton  Yasuna  pointed  to  a stretch  of 
beach  a few  paces  from  his  Harwich 
Port  home.  Following  Hurricane  Bob, 
he  said,  everything  changed.  “The  wind  and 
salt  spray  killed  all  the  shrubs  and  flowering 
plants.  We  pulled  out  the  dead  plants  and 
replaced  them  with  large  rocks  that  we  pick- 
ed out  from  a quarry,  and  surrounded  them 
with  dry  mulch.  1 call  it  our  ^Surrealist  Land- 
scape.' Which  is  what  we  are  collecting  right 
now,  American  Surrealism." 

The  Worcester  Art  Museum 
premiered  “The  Second  Wave: 
American  Abstraction  of  the  1930s 
and  1940s;  Selections  from  the 
Penny  and  Elton  Yasuna  Collection"  during 
September,  1991.  The  exhibition  was  shown 
next  at  the  Samuel  P.  Harn  Museum  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  and  will  end 
its  tour  at  the  Delaware  Art  Museum  in  Wilm- 
ington, from  October  3 to  November  29, 1992. 
The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum's  curator  of  American 
art,  Susan  E.  Strickler,  assisted  by  Elaine  D. 
Gustafson. 

“The  Second  Wave"  focuses  on  the  abstract 
artists  of  the  generation  after  the  Armory 
Show  of  1913  and  the  group  of  pioneering 
modernists  shown  by  the  photographer,  editor, 
and  dealer  Alfred  Stieglitz.  The  artists 
represented  in  this  collection  were  founding 
members  of  American  Abstract  Artists  (AAA), 
which  dates  from  1937  in  New  York  City,  as 
well  as  The  Transcendental  Painting  Group 
(TPG),  which  was  established  in  New  Mex- 
ico in  1938  but  lasted  for  barely  three  years. 
These  artists  pursued  a pure,  flat,  and 
schematic  style  of  abstraction  that  derived 
largely  from  the  work  of  Kandinsky, 
M^evich,  de  Stijl,  and  the  Bauhaus.  It  primari- 
ly had  a hard  edge,  conceptual,  rational  ap- 
proach to  picture  making.  As  abstraction  of 
the  Second  Wave,  it  lies  between  O'Keeffe, 
Dove  and  Hardey,  of  the  first  generation,  and 
the  third  generadon  of  the  New  York  School, 
Gorky,  Pollock,  and  de  Kooning.  But  a case 
might  be  made  that  links  elements  of  the 
AAA-TPG  with  Reinhardt,  Newman,  Leon 
Polk  Smith,  and  the  minimalist,  hard  edge, 
geometric  aspects  of  what  is  genetically  but 
not  precisely  referred  to  as  Abstract 
Expressionism. 

Some  of  these  observations  and  questions 
surfaced  when  1 first  met  Dr.  Yasuna  and  his 
wife.  Penny,  at  the  Worcester  opening.  Since 
knowledge  of  this  “in  between"  generation  of 
American  art  is  relatively  unknown  beyond 
a handful  of  specialists,  they  were  eager  to 
share  their  interest  and  knowledge.  Their  col- 
lecting is  very  much  a joint  effort.  A graduate 
of  Girls  Latin  School  in  Boston  and  the  Boston 
University  Law  School,  Penny  handles  the 


A COUPLE  WITH 
AN  EYE  FOR  ART 

BY  CHARLES  GIULIANO 


John  von  Wicht,  Untitled,  gouache  on  paper 


archival  research  and  fact  finding,  while  Elton 
Osuna,  an  ophthalmologist,  has  “the  eye"  for 
choosing  the  best  available  examples.  The  col- 
lection is  distinguished  not  only  for  the 
obscurity  of  its  artists,  who  are  worthy  of 
wider  recognition,  but  also  because  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  individual  works.  As  collectors, 
they  make  a great  team,  but  it  is  also  evident 
that  they  have  had  lots  of  fun.  Outstanding 
collections  are  often  the  result  of  timing,  luck, 
strong  aesthetic  judgment,  and  risk  taking. 
They  both  agreed  that  they  would  rather  buy 
a painting  than  take  an  expensive  holiday  or 
eat  at  fancy  retaurants. 

Now  retired  and  in  their  70s,  they  have  been 
collectors  for  much  of  their  married  life.  Their 


adventure  started  when  they  attended  a Park 
Bemet  auction  of  the  estate  of  Maxim  Karolik, 
a great  benefactor  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  during 
the  1950s.  Although  they  had  not  attended  the 
preview,  they  bought  six  Hudson  River  School 
paintings,  including  a work  by  Fitz  Hugh  Lane. 
By  the  1960s,  they  had  acquired  a substantial 
number  of  works  and  some  75  paintings  were 
installed  in  Dr.  Yasuna's  office  in  Worcester, 
where  their  staff  and  patients  all  had  their 
favorites. 

“Once  we  have  put  together  a collection," 
Dr.  Yasuna  said,  “we  like  to  move  on  to  a new 
challenge.  We  don't  find  it  exciting  to  repeat 
ourselves."  From  the  Hudson  River  School, 
their  taste  evolved  to  The  Eight  and  related  ar- 
tists of  the  Ashcan  School.  “Because  there  are 
only  eight,"  he  said,  “we  ran  into  a blind  alley. 
We  were  also  interested  in  Henry 
Glintenkamp,  who  should  have  made  it  The 
Nine,  but  he  happened  to  be  away  when  they 
showed  together.  We  bought  four  beautiful 
Sloans  and  a lot  of  Davies,  we  acquired  most 
of  The  Eight,  except  we  never  had  a Glackens 
or  Prendergast." 

From  The  Eight,  they  moved  on  to  a 
period  of  collecting  Super  Realism, 
before  the  dealer,  Martin  Diamond, 
introduced  them  to  the  artists  of 
AAA  in  the  1970s,  and  later,  TPG.  Having 
now  formed  that  collection,  they  are  commis- 
sioning glass  sculpture  and  pursuing  the 
neglected  area  of  American  Surrealism. 

Because  of  their  passionate  interest  in  art,  1 
asked  whether,  if  they  had  it  to  do  over,  they 
might  have  preferred  to  study  art  history,  rather 
than  medicine  and  law.  They  both  laughed  as 
they  recalled  coming  from  families  that  em- 
phasized study  of  the  professions,  as  well  as 
a great  love  of  the  arts,  especially  music.  With 
both  a father  and  grandfather  who  had  been 
physicians,  Elton  Osuna  said  he'd  had  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  But  he  recalled  tales  of 
growing  up  in  New  York  Gity  during  the 
depression  years  and  how  he  and  his  pals 
would  enjoy  a Saturday  matinee  of  legitimate 
theater,  including  a snack,  for  one  dollar.  “In 
those  days,"  he  said,  “New  York  was  a great 
place  to  grow  up  with  its  museums  and 
theaters." 

“1  do  the  reading  and  research,"  Mrs.  Yasuna 
said,  “and  Elton  does  the  looking.  We  try  to 
get  every  book  and  catalogue  we  can,  as  well 
as  look  up  articles.  Researching  American  Sur- 
realism is  not  an  easy  task  as  there  is  little 
published  on  the  subject  and,  to  date,  not  a 
single  book.  It  is  widely  known  that 
Americans  have  not  accepted  Surrealism  as  a 
major  20th  century  movement,  and  tend  to 
associate  it  with  the  kitsch  of  Dali  and  the 
literary  dream  images  of  Magritte,  Masson, 
and  the  Automatic  Surrealists. 
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The  Yasuna’s  interest  and  research  has  also 
led  to  meeting  many  artists,  their  heirs,  dealers, 
and  curators.  One  of  their  early  encounters 
was  with  the  famous  realist  Edward  Hopper 
and  his  wife  Jacqueline.  The  Yasunas  drove 
over  and  introduced  themselves.  At  the 
moment  they  arrived  the  Hoppers  were  in  the 
middle  of  a squabble.  “She  had  paid  Bve  dollars 
for  an  old  trunk/'  Mrs.  Yasuna  recalled,  “and 
he  was  yelling  that  she  had  paid  too  much.'^ 
The  Yasunas  were  invited  inside  and  spent 
the  next  six  hours  having  their  ears  talked  off. 
"They  lived  in  absolute  povert)^' 
said  Elton  Yasuna.  “They  had  Salva- 
tion Army  furniture.  Jacqueline 
talked  a lot  about  her  own  paintings, 
which  were  like  his,  and  he  took  us 
around  and  showed  us  places  where 
he  had  painted.  Then  he  said  to  me, 

‘Doc,  do  you  like  my  work?  Well, 
don’t  buy  it.  It’s  too  expensive  and 
it  doesn’t  wear  well!” 

In  addition  to  having  memorable 
encounters  with  artists,  they 
acknowledge  a debt  to  many  others. 

‘‘This  is  something  I have  never  said 
before,”  Dr.  Yasuna  commented,  “but 
1 think  art  dealers  are  wonderful  peo- 
ple. As  well  as  making  works  of  art 
available  for  sale,  they  are  also  great 
explainers  and  educators.  There  are 
dealers— Virginia  Zabriske,  Martin 
Diamond,  Sid  Deutsch— who  have 
been  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  us  about  artists  for  countless 
numbers  of  hours.” 

Just  what  is  the  result  of  the  past 
17  years  of  dedicated  research  and  ac- 
quisition? The  exhibition  that  1 saw 
in  Worcester,  as  well  as  a house  tour, 
revealed  work  of  consistently  high 
quality  with  some  stunning  surprises 
as  well  as  areas  of  depth.  The  gems 
of  the  collection  include  Ad 
Reinhardt’s  “Abstract  Painting,” 

1935,  a rare  early  work  with  hard 
edge  as  well  as  biomorphic  elements, 
and  a 1941  mural  sketch  by  Lee 
Krasner,  one  of  her  few  surviving 
early  works.  The  best  known  artists 
in  the  collection  include  Ilya  Bolotowsky, 
Byron  Browne,  Burgoyne  Diller,  John  Ferren, 
and  Irene  Rice  Pereira,  all  represented  by  fine 
pieces.  But  a number  of  artists  of  great  interest 
are  not  familiar,  such  as  Vaclav  Vytlacil,  an  in- 
fluential teacher  at  the  Art  Students  League, 
and  the  outstanding  Transcendentalists,  Emil 
Bisttram,  Ed  Carman,  and  Raymond  Jonson. 
The  Yasunas  also  have  great  passion  for  works 
by  John  von  Wicht,  Esphyr  Slobodkina,  Louis 
Shanker,  and  Carl  Holty. 

It  was  interesting  to  view  paintings  that  were 
not  included  in  the  exhibition  by  the  curator, 
Susan  Stickler,  who  was  trying  to  limit  the 


selection  to  the  space  available.  As  a great  fan 
of  Peggy  Cuggenheim,  1 was  delighted  to  view 
several  rather  derivate  works  by  her  nemesis. 
Baroness  Hilla  Rebay,  the  friend  and  advisor 
of  Solomon  1.  Cuggenheim,  and  later  friend 
of  the  artist  Rolph  Scarlett,  who  was  included 
in  the  exhibition. 

The  Yasunas  have  collected  abstract  art  by 
several  Provincetown  painters.  As  one  who 
has  researched  and  curated  exhibitions 
concerning  Karl  Knaths,  1 was  excited  to  dis- 
cover a late  painting  of  outstanding  quality. 


Lee  Krasner,  Untitled  (sketch  for  mural  at  Radio 
Station  WNYC),  1941,  gouache  on  paper 

They  have  also  acquired  some  15  works  by 
Agnes  Weinrich,  the  very  gifted  sister-in-law 
of  Knaths,  whom,  as  he  noted  after  her 
premature  death,  had  been  a great  influence 
on  his  work.  According  to  the  Yasunas, 
Weinrich  “got  Ross  Moffett  to  try  abstraction 
for  a while.”  They  own  a rare  example  of  his 
work  from  this  experiment.  In  other  collec- 
tions 1 have  seen  works  from  Knath’s  similar- 
ly brief  flirtation  with  the  AAA  look  of  hard 
edge,  geometric  abstraction. 


During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  research  and  market  activity  involved 
in  the  rediscovery  of  the  formative  years  of  the 
AAA,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  TPG.  The 
future  text  books  of  avant-garde  American  art 
will  have  to  include  these  movements  and 
artists  in  a more  prominent  context.  The 
standard  version  of  the  rise  of  abstract  expres- 
sionism is  that  it  “triumphed”  over  such  pro- 
vincial movements  as  Regionalism,  the 
American  Scene,  and  Social  Realism,  while 
successfully  competing  with  the  defeated  and 
demoralized  postwar  European  cul- 
tural community.  Bashing  the  WPA 
realism  of  the  Depression  years  has 
always  been  standard  procedure  for 
critics  and  scholars  of  Abstract 
Expressionism. 

While  social  realists  such  as  Ben 
Shahn  and  Jack  Levine,  or  that  old 
regionalist  standby,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  have  served  as  the  whipping 
post  of  avant-garde  theory,  how  does 
one  explain  the  benign  neglect  of  an 
entire  generation  of  abstract  artists 
that  struggled  for  survival  and 
recognition  during  the  years  of 
depression  and  war?  When  ad- 
vanced American  art  emerged  during 
the  postwar  era  as  a force  in  the  inter- 
national market,  the  artists  included 
in  the  Yasuna  collection,  with  a few 
exceptions,  did  not  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  recognition. 

“The  Second  Wave  had  a hard 
time,”  Dr.  Yasuna  observed.  “The 
First  Wave  had  the  support  and  help 
of  Stieglitz  and  Dove,  for  instance, 
and  received  a stipend  from  Duncan 
Phillips,  but  the  Second  Wave  got 
nothing  and  made  no  sales  at  all. 
When  Burgoyne  Diller  became  head 
of  the  WPA  project  in  New  York,  he 
was  able  to  get  AAA  artists  mural 
commissions.  (The  Krasner  drawing 
survives  one  such  project). 
Bolotowsky  scratched  out  a living 
painting  murals.  And  Albert  Eugene 
Gallatin,  one  of  the  so-called  Park 
Avenue  Gubists,  was  a wealthy 
man  who  collected  and  showed  AAA  artists 
at  the  New  York  University  Art  Gallery,  which 
he  founded.  But  many  of  these  artists  really 
suffered.” 

Thanks  to  adventurous  collectors  like  the 
Yasunas,  these  artists  are  at  last  receiving  long 
overdue  recognition.  But  one  senses  that  we 
have  just  scratched  the  surface  in  rewriting  the 
story  of  modern  art  in  America.  ■ 

Charles  Giuliano  is  a correspondent  for  Art 
News,  news  editor  of  Art  New  England,  and 
currently  curating  exhibitions  of  contemporary 
French  Canadian  and  Austrian  art. 
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THE  REVENGE  OF  ROGER  SKILLINGS 


A woman  in  her  early  50s  strode  purposefully 
up  the  center  aisle  of  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum,  head  down,  her 
close-cropped  brown  hair  bobbing  gently  at 
every  step.  When  she  reached  the  podium,  the 
auctioneer  handed  her  the  microphone.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  the  audience,  scanning 
every  face,  blinking  nervously  but  with  a deter- 
mined expression. 

“My  name  is  Jane  Kogan,”  she  said,  clear- 
ing her  throat.  “Pve  been  living  and  working 
in  Provincetown  for  over  20  years.  Anyone  in- 
volved in  the  art  community  here  in  the  ^60s 
knows  that  Walter  Chrysler  was  famous  for 
acquiring  works  of  art  and  not  paying  for 
them.  And  it  happened  to  me.  He  saw  my 
work  in  a gallery  and  asked  that  1 bring  two 
paintings  to  his  museum  because  he  was  in- 
terested in  adding  them  to  his  collection.  1 was 
thrilled.  Time  went  by  but  he  never  got 
around  to  paying  me  for  them.  The  paintings 
went  into  storage  and  weren’t  readily  available 
to  me.  Nor  was  Walter.  1 realized  that  1 had 
no  receipt.  In  the  spring  1 insisted  on  getting 
my  paintings  back  or  being  paid.  Chrysler 
offered  to  give  me  a reception  and  hang  the 
paintings.  And  he  did,  after  1 repaired  a hole 
in  one  canvas  and  a scratch  in  another. 

“True  to  his  word,  there  was  a wine  and 
cheese  reception  and  the  paintings  were  hung 
in  the  museum.  For  one  day.  Not  long  after 
that  the  Chrysler  Museum  left  Provincetown 
and  was  moved  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.  To  my 
knowledge  my  paintings  were  in  storage  for 
20  years  and  never  shown.”  Her  voice  broke 
and  again  she  cleared  her  throat. 

“My  story  is  not  unique,  or  even  uncom- 
mon. Many,  many  artists,  some  of  them  dead 
Walter  Chrysler  in  Provincetown,  1967 


BY  DONALD  CANTIN 

now,  were  ripped  off  by  Walter  Chrysler. 
Tonight,  1 will  be  bidding  25  dollars  to  re- 
acquire my  own  work.  And  1 am  asking  you 
not  to  bid  against  me.  If  1 sell  them,  hopefully 
to  someone  who  will  donate  them  to  our  own 
museum  here,  I will  give  the  Art  Association 
the  same  20  percent  of  the  sale  price.  The  only 
difference  is  that  finally  some  profit  may  go 
to  the  artist  who  painted  the  pictures  instead 
of  to  the  Chrysler  Museum  that  acquired  them 
without  paying  for  them,  damaged  them, 
shipped  them  out  of  town  and  warehoused 
them  for  20  years. 

“Thank  you  for  your  consideration.” 

Everyone  in  the  room  sat  perfecdy  still. 
Those  who  had  been  fanning  themselves  with 
their  auction  catalogues  were  made  mo- 
tionless. Some  were  stunned,  then  forced  to 
suspend  their  disbelief  at  the  interruption.  Two 
of  the  auctioneer’s  assistants  carried  out  a full 
length,  life-size  oil  portrait  of  Roger  Skillings, 
a local  author  who  had  written  extensively 
about  Provincetown.  He  had  posed  for  Kogan 
in  front  of  the  Fo’c’sle,  a popular  bar  on  Com- 
mercial Street,  in  his  usual  tee  shirt  and  jeans, 
a lit  cigarette  hanging  from  the  side  of  his 
mouth.  The  painting  was  nearly  seven  feet  in 
height  and  it  was  held  up  high  in  the  air— a 
major  work,  masterfully  executed  by  an 
accomplished  artist.  The  eyes  of  the  author 
looked  out  on  the  audience,  eerily,  from  20 
years  ago.  His  deliberate  stance,  defiant  and 
alive,  seemed  assumed  for  this  moment  in 
time. 

Then,  in  a soft  voice,  the  auctioneer  asked, 
“What  am  1 bid?” 

“Twenty-five  dollars,”  Jane  Kogan  said,  her 
voice  choked  with  emotion. 

Photo  by  Vincent  Guadazno 


Jane  Kogan,  Portrait  of  Roger  Skillings,  1969 


There  was  silence,  thick  with  expectation, 
eyes  frozen  on  the  painting  that  commanded 
the  room.  The  auctioneer  called  for  bids  three 
or  five  times,  but  there  were  no  other  bids. 
Some  30  feet  above  in  the  great  room,  audi- 
ble for  the  first  time,  the  fans  squeaked. 

“Sold  for  25  dollars,”  said  the  auctioneer 
with  a crack  of  his  gavel. 

The  audience  instandy  broke  into  loud  and 
furious  applause.  People  turned  to  one  another, 
grinning,  clapping  their  hands.  Men  and 
women  wiped  tears  from  their  eyes.  They 
came  to  their  feet,  many  moving  forward  to 
shake  Jane  Kogan’s  hand,  to  hug  and  kiss  her 
as  a glowing  smile  spread  across  her  face.  And 
behind  her,  the  painting  was  raised  still  higher 
by  the  auctioneer’s  assistants.  ■ 

Donald  Cantin  recently  completed  a novel.  Land’s 
End,  from  which  this  story  is  excerpted. 
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P.A.P.A./PROOINCETOWN 
THEATRE  COMPANV 


SUMMER  SEASON  1992 

THREE  OF  CUPS 
A new  play  by  Sinan  Unel 
May  21— June  7 

THE  ART  OF  DINING 
A gastronomical  delight  by  Tina  Howe 
June  25— July  12 

A GOREY  PREMIERE 
Written  and  directed  by  Edward  Gorey 
July  23— August  9 

MELVILLE  SLEPT  HERE 
A new  play  by  Norman  Allen 
August  20— September  6 

WHO’S  AFRAID  OF  VIRGINIA  WOOLF? 
The  back-stabbing  classic  by  Edward  Albee 
September  17— October  4 

Thursday  through  Sunday  at  8 pm 

Provincetown  Inn  • One  Commercial  Street 
508  / 487-3466  for  reservations 


CZM.  ACADEMY  of 

vwm  performing  ARTS 

IRIS  viiDeo  iMi^ces 

• 

Professional  Video  Productions 
Services  for  Business  and 

Visit  the  Playhouse 

Individual  Needs 

for  the 

• PHOTO  OR  SLIDE  PORTFOLIO 

best  in  year-round  Cape 
theatre,  music  & dance 

TRANSFERRED  TO  VIDEOTAPE 

• CREATIVE  DOCUMENTATION 
OF  EXHIBITS  ^ 

# 

• OPENINGS  m 

Call  the  School  for  information 

• INSURANCE  y/ 

on  workshops,  drop-in  & 

DOCUMENTATION 
• LECTURES 

master  classes 

# 

View  the  Gallery  Artist 

Documentary  of  c— 

JOHN  GREGORY. 

Provincetown  Photographer  1 

of  the  Month 

& Lithographer  ^ 

30  minutes  • VHS  A 

# 

on  sale  at  the  Provincetown  SW  \1/  1 

120  Main  Street  • P.  0.  Box  1843 

Art  Association  & Museum  y / 

or  by  mail  from;  *" 

Susan  Mitchell,  P.  O.  Box  1696, 

Orleans,  MA  02653 

$25.00  postpaid. 

School:  (508)  255-5510 

Susan  Mitchell  • Malu  Nay  Block 

Box  Office:  (508)  255-1963 

P.  O.  Box  1696,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-9503 

The  1992  Season 

SPEED  - THE  - PLOW  by  David  Mamet 
RECKLESS  by  Craig  Lucas 

THE  KATHY  & MO  SHOW  by  Mo  Gaffney  & Kathy  Najimy 
THE  ARTIEICIAL  JUNGLE  by  Charles  Ludlam 
HEART  OF  //4Df  Written  & Directed  by  Gip  Hoppe 


WELLFLEET 

HfiRBOR 

fICTORS 

THERTER 

NEXT  TO  TOWN  PIER 
Reservations  349-6835 
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• Dick  Solberg  has  been  playing  music  in  Provincetown  since 
1 976,  performing  over  the  years  at  the  Olde  Meeting  House, 
Nupi's,  the  Post  Office  Cafe,  and  the  Governor  Bradford. 
His  repertoire  centers  on  upbeat  "good  time"  music  with  roots 
in  old-style  fiddling  from  the  British  Isles  and  American  Blue- 
grass.  Old  standards  blend  with  contemporary  hits  and  original 
compositions  in  an  act  which  interjects  healthy  doses  of  humor 
and  occasional  references  to  the  classics.  His  Sun  Mountain 
Band  has  included  a variety  of  musicians:  Andy  Solberg.  Drew 
Baton.  Andy  Cordon.  Gary  Oxton.  Kevin  Maul,  jerry 
Nelson.  Gina  Clidewell.  Diane  Diachessin.  Dan  McMillan. 
Tim  Wechgelaer.  John  Whitlock.  Marshall  Wood.  Scott 
Stockman.  Cary  Clancy.  Ed  Sheridan.  Walt  Atkinson. 
Danny  Garcia,  jay  janney.  j.  P.  Morgan,  and  others,  in- 
cluding Provincetown  jug  Band  members.  Mr.  Bones.  Saul 
Ader  ('"Cod"]  and  various  itinerant  musicians.  He  took  an 
active  role  in  the  entertainment  world  in  Provincetown  and 
often  "sits  in"  with  cabaret  singers  such  as  Sharon  McKnight 
and  other  acts  around  town.  Although  he  holds  a master's 
degree  in  Chinese  literature  (he  was  Oberlin's  Shansi  Fellow, 
studying  two  years  in  Taiwan)  and  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  musical  life  studying  and  playing  the  classics,  he  is.  today, 
an  old-timey  fiddler,  singer-songwriter,  and  consummate  enter- 
tainer. He  has  his  own  record  label.  Taishan  Music  (Taishan 
is  Chinese  for  Sun  Mountain),  and  periodically  produces  his 
original  compositions  and  other  favorites.  His  regular  gigs  in- 
clude Barnacle  Bill's  in  St.  Thomas.  U.  S.  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Sun  Mountain  Cafe  in  New  York  City,  and  an  annual 
mid-western  tour.  When  he  is  not  on  the  road.  Solberg  lives 
with  his  wife  Dorine  at  the  Otsguago  Grange  in  Ft.  Plain. 
New  York,  formerly  a farmer's  association.  Solberg  bought 
the  three-storied  grange  hall  1 0 years  ago  for  a song.  There 
is  a drive-in  basement  where  he  has  a workshop  and  stores 
two  cords  of  wood,  a loft-like  main  floor  with  a restaurant- 
sized kitchen  where  he  lives  with  his  family,  and.  upstairs, 
a 200-seat  concert  hall  complete  with  a stage  where  the  follow- 
ing interview  took  place.  It  was  mid-March,  the  hall  was 
unheated  at  the  time,  and  the  temperature  was  around  30 
degrees. 


Sun  Mountain  Fiddler 

Interview  with  Dick  Solberg  by  Bill  Evaul 


Dick  Solberg:  As  a bandleader,  I was  trained  at  my  mother^s  knee  and  other 
joints.  1 was  thrown  out  of  Oberlin  College  for  stealing  a spear  from  the  an- 
thropology department.  In  order  to  avoid  being  drafted,  while  1 petitioned  to 
get  back  into  college,  1 managed  to  get  into  a pioneer  program  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  and  so  1 continued  my  education  in  Manhattan,  living  on 
the  Lower  East  Side.  1 was  19  years  old.  My  head  got  awakened  by  the  academic 
program.  Instead  of  assigning  800  pages  a week  for  each  course,  we  had  80  pages, 
a realistic  number.  If  you  take  sociology  at  a regular  university,  they  swamp  you. 
You  can’t  do  the  reading  and  give  it  the  thought  it  requires.  But  at  the  New  School, 
1 took  a course  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  1 still  remember  what  1 read.  Say— 
you’re  shivering! 

Bill  Evaul:  What’s  cool  about  sitting  up  here  on  top  of  a mountain  is  the 
temperature. 

DS:  It  makes  you  shiver  and  jerk,  almost  as  if  you’re  doing  toot. 

BE:  Tell  me  how  you  began  your  fiddling. 

DS:  1 started  out  in  ’75  on  the  streets  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  I was  kind  of 
a failed  graduate  student,  looking  for  the  next  direction.  At  the  same  time  1 was 
being  shown  that  there  was  another  aspect  of  playing  the  violin.  It  wasn’t  just 
the  Kreutzer  Etudes  or  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart— you  know,  perfection.  There 
was  another  style.  There  was  something  else  you  could  do  with  the  violin.  1 
learned  from  the  Ark,  which  is  one  of  the  nation’s  oldest  established  concert 
coffee  houses.  I heard  my  first  fiddling  there— the  Highwoods  String  Band,  Walt 
Koken  and  Bob  Potts  on  the  twin  fiddles— just  wailin’  together,  keepin’  the  beat. 
There  was  also  a claw  hammer,  drop-thumb  style  banjo  by  Mac  Benford,  and 
a rhythm  guitar  and  string  bass.  Although  my  first  17  years  were  classical,  from 
then  on  I’ve  been  an  old-timey  violinist,  if  the  truth  be  told.  Right  after  that 
I figured  I’d  better  get  on  the  road  and  hit  all  the  tourist  spots  as  a street  fiddler. 
I had  a ’67  CMC  van,  later  memorialized  in  the  song  “Riding  High.”  It  was 
the  bicentennial.  I had  a red,  white,  and  blue  shirt  that  my  mother  made  for 
me,  which  1 still  have,  still  wear  to  this  day  every  fourth  of  July— a show  stopper. 
I had  an  Irish  setter  with  a red,  white,  and  blue  collar.  I painted  the  van  blue 
with  a red  and  white  stripe,  with  a white  star  in  the  middle  of  each  door.  Inside 
my  fiddle  case,  I wrapped  my  fiddle  in  a red,  white,  and  blue  kerchief.  I’d  pull 
up  to  someplace  after  screwing  up  my  courage,  get  out,  tell  my  dog  to  lie  down, 
open  the  violin  case  right  near,  seed  the  lining  with  a dollar  or  two  and  some 
shiny  silver  change,  and  put  up  my  red,  white,  and  blue  sign:  “Support  American 
Street  Music,  1976.”  I played  “Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  “Arkansas  Traveler,”  “Bill 
Cheetum,”  “Soldier’s  JoyJ’  “Billy  and  the  Low  Ground,”  and,  of  course,  “Orange 
Blossom  Special.” 

BE:  Where  did  you  learn  those  old-timey  tunes? 

DS:  Sheet  Music.  In  those  days,  being  a classical  violin  player,  I didn’t  know 
how  to  learn  anything  by  ear  but  I could  learn  off  the  sheet.  I bought  all  the 
fiddle  books,  but  then,  gradually,  I began  to  learn  from  a tape  or  a record.  Here’s 
what  I advise  young  fiddlers  today:  If  you  don’t  know  how  to  read  music,  learn 
to  read  music.  If  you  only  read  music,  learn  by  ear.  The  best  way  to  learn  is 
every  way. 
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BE:  So  you've  got  the  tunes  but  can  you  get 
the  gig?  How  about  the  business  side  of  play- 
ing a fiddle,  can  you  make  any  proud  claims? 

DS:  None  other  than  that  I’ve  supported  my 
family  and  bought  my  house.  You  know,  1 
ha\’e  yet  to  meet  an  A & R man— a man  in 
the  industry  whose  job  it  is  to  seek  new  talent. 
I’ve  tried,  and  1 have  yet  to  meet  one  of  them. 
1 ha\’e  to  say  that  my  college  education  is 
responsible  for  my  typing  ability  and  my  abili- 
ty to  maintain  a correspondence— to  show  up 
on  time.  That’s  what  1 bring  to  the  business. 
That's  pretty  rare  for  a musician.  Most  of  the 
gigs  I’m  still  working  on— for  12,  13,  14,  15 
years— are  for  friends  who  own  clubs  or  work 
at  radio  stations  or  administer  the  enter- 
tainment program  at  colleges.  They 
own  a restaurant  or  bar  or  have  an  an- 
nual pig  roast.  These  people  hire  me  to 
play  and  they  know  what  kind  of  show 
ir's  going  to  be.  They  know  I’ll  be  there. 

There  will  be  a sound  system.  The  pro- 
motion will  be  in  place  a month  ahead 
of  time. 

BE:  Not  only  are  you  your  own  fiddler 
and  songwriter  and  booking  agent,  you 
are  also  the  one  who’s  got  to  find  musi- 
cians and  teach  them  your  repertoire 
while  allowing  them  their  own  voice. 

DS:  And  learning  theirs.  Being  a 
bandleader  is  what  my  years  in  the  biz 
taught  me,  since  first  street-fiddling  in 
’76— and  here  it  is  ’92!  Not  only  in  the 
musical  sense,  but  in  the  personnel 
management  sense.  I’ve  learned  simple 
things  such  as  not  bringing  up  sensitive 
topics  on  stage.  1 know  when  1 was  a young 
musician,  young  in  the  band,  we  used  to  get 
mad  at  each  other  on  stage.  These  were  guys 
that  we  all  loved,  but,  for  some  stupid  little 
thing  that  grew  out  of  proportion,  you’d  want 
to  tear  the  guy’s  throat  out,  on  stage. 

BE:  Would  that  be  for  a musical  screw-up  or 
something  more  personal? 

DS:  It  could  be  either,  or  both.  It  is  interper- 
sonal. You  may  learn  the  tune  quick,  the 
changes,  the  chords.  But  to  learn  words  for  a 
harmony  takes  a lot  longer  for  anybody.  I’ve 
learned  through  extrapolation  from  my  own 
experience  and  from  observing  many  musi- 
cians learning  one  given  part.  1 can  tell  that 
the  vocal  harmonies  are  going  to  be  the  hardest 
part,  the  part  that  takes  the  longest.  One  of 
my  catch  phrases  is,  ''There’s  no  hurrying 
vocal  harmony”  You’ve  got  to  put  your  time 
in  and  work  it  out.  As  a bandleader,  I’ve 
learned  to  call  for  solos  all  around.  1 may  know 
that  I’m  coming  to  the  end  of  the  verse  and 
we’re  all  going  to  sing  the  chorus  and  after  the 


chorus  somebody  has  to  play  solo.  Now  if  it’s 
just  the  fiddle,  the  guitar,  and  the  bass,  most 
likely  I’ll  play  the  part,  ’cause  I’m  the  lead  in- 
strument. If  I’m  fiddle  and  banjo,  1 have  a 
choice,  so  I’ll  think  ahead,  and  just  as  we  come 
out  of  the  chorus  1 might  drop  out  of  the  last 
phase  of  the  chorus  just  to  give  me  enough 
time  to  say,  "How  about  some  of  that  five- 
string,  Andy” 

BE:  Yeah! 

DS:  And  1 say  that,  not  only  for  myself,  but 
for  my  band  members,  for  him,  Andy,  and  for 
the  audience.  ’Cause  1 know  the  audience 
needs  help  hearing  these  things.  If  1 say  that 


with  excitement  and  newness  in  my  voice,  1 
know  they’ll  respond,  "Yeah,  let’s  hear  that 
banjo,  Andy!” 

BE:1  notice,  when  we’ve  played  together,  that 
you  remind  me  where  the  hard  parts  are. 

DS:  I’ll  know  somebody  in  the  band  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  we’re  going  to  the  two 
chord  instead  of  the  four.  And,  just  with  a 
teacher's  sense.  I’ll  know  when  he  doesn’t  need 
to  be  told.  As  soon  as  he’s  on  his  own.  I’ll 
abandon  the  job. 

BE:  Your  kind  of  performance  responds  to  the 
audience,  too.  It’s  not  like  a classical  recital 
where  a shield  drops  down  between  you  and 
the  audience. 

DS:  1 might  get  into  a tune  like  "Turkey  in 
the  Straw”  and  another  part  of  me  is  think- 
ing, "Have  they  had  enough  of  the  key  of  C? 
Maybe  they  need  a waltz,  or,  hey— have  we 
done  two  bluegrass  numbers  in  a row?  It’s 
time  for  us  to  do  something  from  Crosby, 


Stills,  and  Nash.”  While  I’m  listening  to  the 
sound  reinforced,  the  acoustic  blend,  the 
ensemble  playing  of  the  band,  I’m  also,  pro- 
bably on  a higher  level,  tuned  into  whether 
the  guy  and  his  date  sitting  at  the  table  right 
up  front  are  into  the  gig  or  talking  among 
themselves.  I’m  watching  to  see  whether  the 
bar  maids  and  the  waitresses  or  the  ushers  in 
a concert  are  distracted  or  caught  up  by  the 
show.  I’m  looking  to  see  whose  head  I’ve  got. 
You  say  a simple  joke  and  see  where  it  goes. 
You  see  who’s  with  you  on  a little  more 
esoteric  joke.  1 play  a lot  of  gigs  where  1 zing 
in  and  people  look  up  with  surprise. 

BE:  You  see  who’s  awake. 

DS:  "Whoa!”  they  say,  "this  is  not  the 
Holiday  Inn  lounge.”  It’s  a skill  1 picked 
up  from  my  mother. 

BE:  Really? 

DS:  My  mother’s  a people  person  and 
a classical  pianist.  At  a dinner  party, 
she’s  the  one  who  likes  to  involve  all. 
Somehow,  as  the  second  kid  in  the  fami- 
ly, it  was  my  job  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion going  between  my  brothers  and  my 
sisters  and  parents,  including  my  father, 
the  scholar.  Dialogue  is  more  fun.  And 
dialogue,  dialectic,  comes  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  Confucius,  who  said, 
"Know  your  enemy  and  in  a thousand 
battles  a thousand  victories.”  Well, 
know  your  audience. 

BE:  Your  oldest  side  man’s  got  to  be 
your  brother,  Andy. 

DS:  He  was  so  much  younger  than  the  rest 
of  us  that  he  really  was  an  only  child  as  he 
came  up.  He  got  more  introverted,  turned  in- 
to himself,  more  a solo  guy,  less  involved  with 
the  entertainment  side— the  joking,  talking, 
grinning  side. 

BE:  He  was  probably  in  awe  of  you  and  your 
mother  conducting  this  chamber  of  voices. 
How  long  have  you  been  playing  with  him? 

DS:  Well,  how  old  is  he? 

BE:  So  he  was  playing  rattles,  but  what  were 
you  beating  on  when  Andy  came  into  the 
world? 

DS:  1 was  probably  beating  on  his  head. 
BE:  So  he  learned  rhythm  at  an  early  age. 
DS:  Had  it  beaten  into  him.  Inculcated. 

BE:  That’s  why  he  smiles  all  the  time. 
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DS:  That’s  it;  brain  damage. 

BE:  You  both  had  classical  training;  in  piano 
and  violin. 

DS;  Andy  and  1 were  both  started  on  violin 
and  we  aimed  at  the  first  and  second  violin 
parts  from  Telemann,  Tartini,  Vivaldi,  Bach, 
Mozart.  1 think  the  high  point  of  our  musical 
life  together,  classically,  was  the  Bach  concer- 
to for  two  violins  which  we  still  play.  1 played 
it  in  P’town  at  the  Post  Office  Cafe  a couple 
of  times  with  John  Whitlock,  and  there  were 
times  out  at  the  Malicoat  dune  shack,  a Labor 
Day  party  after  the  season,  where  IVe  played 
throughout  the  night  with  just  one  violin  and 
Conrad  on  the  rhythm  box  he  made. 

BE:  You  play  both  weddings  and  wakes.  Do 
you  know  the  difference? 

DS:  If  it’s  an  Irish  wedding  and  an  Irish  wake, 
the  difference  is  one  less  drunk. 

BE:  That  sounds  like  the  difference  between 
an  art  opening  and  an  artist’s  memorial. 

DS;  My  best  concert  last  year  was  a solo  in 
Canajorharie,  New  York,  at  the  Canajorharie 
Library  and  Art  Gallery.  The  main  room  is 
dominated  at  one  end  by  a full-size,  painted 
copy  of  Rembrandt’s  “The  Night  Watch.” 
Alongside  are  Andrew  Wyeths,  Georgia 
O’Keeff’s,  and  a lot  of  beautiful  Winslow 
Homer’s  with  a Down  East,  maritime  feeling 
that  reminds  me  of  the  Cape.  There  is  a kind 
of  landing  in  the  room  which  1 used  as  a stage. 
The  only  light  was  the  museum  light  and  1 
played  without  mikes,  amps,  or  pick-ups.  Just 
acoustic  guitar  and  an  acoustic  fiddle.  The 
audience  was  a cross-section  of  little  children 
and  octogenarians,  rich  and  poor.  The  program 
was  what  my  solo  concert  repertoire  has 
evolved  to:  original  songs  on  guitar,  some  of 
them  quite  humorous;  some  covers;  then  a 
soup-to-nuts  fiddle  repertoire  going  from  the 
British  Isles-English,  Welsh,  Scottish,  Irish 
tunes— to  bluegrass  and  cajun;  to  swing  or 
ragtime— just  a spectrum  of  fiddle  styles.  That 
goes  over  well  in  a concert  setting,  but  it 
wouldn’t  do  the  job  in  a bar.  Anybody  can 
make  a living  doing  covers,  but  when  you’re 
playing  your  most  important  concerts  or  when 
it  becomes  the  most  important  time  of  the 
night  or  when  you’re  entertaining  a couple  of 
friends,  it  seems  that’s  when  you’re  called  on 
to  do  something  original. 

BE:  One  song  that  goes  over  well  in  a bar  is 
“Handyman”: 

He  lives  in  a trailer  with  his  big  fat  wife. 

Every  day  got  domestic  strife. 

Snotty  little  kids  in  the  dirt  with  the  dog. 


He  makes  a little  money  to  chrome  uf  the  hog. 
What  does  he  do?  Just  as  little  as  he  can. 

He  hates  to  work  because  he's  a handyman. 

DS:  That  song  actually  came  from  right  here 
when  we  looked  for  local  people  to  paint  the 
grange: 

He  lives  for  his  beer  and  his  videos. 

His  ffants  ride  low  and  his  ass  crack  shows. 

He  stakes  his  dreams  on  a lottery  ticket. 

He  cusses  at  the  tube  when  the  man  don't 
fick  it. 

What  does  he  do?  Just  as  little  as  he  can. 

He  hates  to  work,  'cause  he's  a handyman. 

BE:  That’s  basically  a slice  of  sociology  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley  here: 

yes  he's  a roofer  but  he's  scared  of  heights. 

And  don't  go  in  his  yard  'cause  the  damn  dog  bites. 
And  yes  he's  a fainter  but  his  ladders  are  broke,  Says 
"Buddy  while  you're  here  do  you 
wanna  score  some  coke! 

DS:  Yes,  the  Otsquago  Valley  hireling;  the 
man  who  could  do  a litde  of  everything.  He’s 
liable  to  be  found  anywhere.  But  to  give  the 
Valley  it’s  due,  it  should  be  said  that  1 know 
10  handymen.  Two  of  these  guys  are  perfec- 
tionists, one  local  born  and  raised,  the  other 
a displaced  New  Yorker.  They  are  the  two 
most  sought  after  in  the  valley.  Everybody 
knows  you’re  gonna  get  your  dollar  value.  So 
there  is  another  side  of  that  handyman  song. 

BE:  And  another  verse  you  could  write.  ■ 

Bill  Evaul  is  an  artist,  printmaker,  and 
amateur  musician. 
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For  information  about  records  and  tapes  by  Dick 
Solberg  contact  Taishan  Music,  RD  3 Box  90A, 
Ft.  Plain,  NY  13339 


Thurs.,  FrI  & Sat. 

July  2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  1992 

THE  SUN  MOUNTAIN  FIDDLER 

July  6 

ROOMFUL  OF  BLUES 

July  9 

ELEMENTS 

July  13 

EIGHT  TO  THE  BAR 

July  16 

TOO  LOOSE  LA  TREK 

July  20 

To  be  announced 

July  23 

ELEMENTS 

July  27 

ROOMFUL  OF  BLUES 

July  30 

To  be  announced 

August  3 

EIGHT  TO  THE  BAR 

August  6 

ELEMENTS 

August  10 

HERB  REED  & THE  PLATTERS 

August  13 

TOO  LOOSE  LA  TREK 

August  17 

ROOMFUL  OF  BLUES 

August  20 

ELEMENTS 

August  24 

LUTHER  GUITAR  “Jr.”  JOHNSON 

August  27  & 31 

To  be  announced 

September  3 

ELEMENTS 


312  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  • 487-9618 
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SPECIALIZING  IN 
FINE  PROVINCETOWN 
PROPERTIES 


SALES  • PRIVATE  HOMES 
CONDOMINIUMS 
BUSINESS  & INCOME  PROPERTIES 

Summer  Rentals — by  the  week,  month  & season 
. and  Truro  too! 

ATIARTIC 
DAV  ^ 

REAl ESTATE 

Alan  J.  Wagg  and  Gregg  Russo,  Realtors 

166  Commercial  St.  • Provincetown,  MA  02657 

(508)  487-2430 


RUTH  GILBERT 


REAL  ESTATE 


487-2004 


REALTOR 


m 

B(AUO0* 

167  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  553 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA02657 

OFFICE  (508)  487-2004 
HOME  (508)487-3182 
FAX  (508)  487-9478 


REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 


PAT  SHULTZ 
HAZEL  WARNER 
SUSAN  J.  DAVIS 
JACK  KOSKO 


406  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


(508)  487-9550 
FAX:  (508)  487-6472 


TAVES 

REALTY 

JOSEPH  G.  TAVES  • BROKER 


SERVING  YOUR 
REAL  ESTATE  NEEDS 


PROVINCETOWN 
48  Shank  Painter  Road 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508  / 487  / 3448 

NORTH  TRURO 
Highland  Road 
North  Truro.  MA  02652 
508  / 487  / 3230 


“Please  patronize  the  arts” 


Our  Insurance 
Is  Your  Assurance 


Fireside  Insurance 
Agency  Inc. 

Box  427 

Shank  Painter  Common 
Shank  Painter  Road 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 

Tel.  508-487-9044 


SNOW 

<Sl 

SNOW 

Attorneys  at  Law 


Christopher  |,  Snow 
Ronald  E,  Friese 

• 

90  Harry  Kemp  Way 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-1160 
FAX:  487-2694 
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A Barn  Raising  in  the  Dunes 


BY  WILLIAM  S. 


FITTS 
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(.pROVlNCETOWN  INN») 

OCEAN  SIDE  VACATIONS 

A full-service  resort 
offering  104  waterfront  guest  rooms, 

5 meeting  rooms,  indoor  pool,  nightclub, 
specialty  restaurants,  and  convention 
facilities  for  700  persons. 

• 

Also  offering: 

Boston-Provincetown  Cruise  Packages 
Whale  Watch  Packages 
National  Seashore  Mini-Vacations 

1-800-WHALE-VU 

Located  directly  on  the  Bay  at  the  exact  spot 
where  the  Pilgrims  FIRST  landed. 

• 

Home  of  the  Provincetown  Theater  Company 


White 

Horse 

Inn 


ROOMS  & STUDIO  APARTMENTS 


The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 150  year  old  Cap- 
tain's House  in  the  quiet  East  End.  directly 
across  from  the  beach,  and  just  a 10  minute 
walk  to  Town  center  Studio  apartments  and 
comfortable  rooms,  all  individually  decora- 
ted with  original  works  of  art  and  antiques. 
There's  also  a garden,  back  yard  with 
hibachi.  and  bicycle  parking. 

ir;\KEEPER  Frank  D Schaefer 
500  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown.  MA  02657 
(508)  487-1790 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  • OFF-SEASON  RATES 


SHIP’S  BELL  INN 

APARTMENTS  • STUDIOS  • MOTEL 

Old  Cape  Cod  atmosphere  and  hospitality  in  the 
quiet  East  End.  Some  units  with  decks  & 
balconies  overlook  Provincetown  Harbor  and  our 
swimming  beach  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Gardens, 
secluded  patio,  ample  off-street  parking.  All  with 
private  baths.  Bicycles  welcome.  Nat'l  Seashore, 
tennis,  boating,  restaurants,  shops.  Whale  Wat- 
ching nearby.  For  rates  & reservations  write  or 
call  the  McNultys. 

Recommended  in  "Dollar  Wise  Guide  to  New 
England",  the  New  York  Times,  Weekending  In 
New  England,  Mobil  Guide  & others 

586C  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 
508-487-1674 


Located  in  Provincetown’s  quiet 
east  end,  we  have  created  the  ultimate 
vacation  place.  Outside,  the  Watermark 
Inn  retains  the  charm  of  traditional 
New  England  architecture,  but  on  the 
inside  you'll  find  ten  magnificent 
contemporary  styled  suites. 

Watermark  Inn  is  right  on  the  beach, 
with  more  than  80  feet  of  private  deck 
for  lounging  or  sunning. 

603  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown, 

Massachusetts  02657 

For  Reservations: 

Please  write 
or  call  487-0165 


The 

Cape  Codder 

GUEST  HOUSE 

old-fashioned  comfort  in  the  quiet  east  end 
private  beach  • parking 

570  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
FROVII^CETOWn  • 487-0131 
Deborah  Dionne,  Manager 


The  Arbor 


COTTAGES  • APARTMENTS  • ROOMS 
Daily  • Weekly  • Monthly 

Small  old-Cape  guest  complex 
in  a lovely  garden  setting. 

All  private  baths.  Guest  parking. 

Walk  to  harbor  beach,  restaurants, 
galleries,  and  town  center. 

Wrilc  or  call  ]eanne  Busa\ 

600  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 
(508)  487-0941 
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Zara’s  original  shack 


THE  TIP  OF  CAPE  COD  is  built  of  sands 
deposited  through  the  never  ending  interplay 
of  waves  and  currents  set  in  motion  by  the 
winds,  building  up  scarps,  eroding  them  away, 
shaping  and  reshaping  them  into  miles  of 
coastal  dunes.  The  resulting  habitat  is  awe- 
inspiring in  its  scale,  in  its  austere  beauty, 
and  in  the  intense  light  engendered  by  this 
particular  combination  of  sand,  sea,  and  sky. 
These  qualities  have  long  held  a special 
appeal  for  artists,  writers,  and  naturalists,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  simply  enchanted  with 
being  where  nature  has  dominion  and  casts  a 
soft  veil  over  man’s  petty  cares. 

Some  of  these  people  built  shelters  in  the 
dunes  of  the  Province  Lands  as  rudimentary 
retreats  in  the  wilderness.  These  dune 
shacks  had  no  electricity,  and  the  water  was 
provided,  as  it  still  is,  by  simple  pitcher- 
pumped  wells  dug  into  the  sand,  tapping  the 
water  table  beneath.  Most  were  built  in  an 
era  that  placed  a higher  value  on  leisure 
time  than  today,  and  one  that  was  also  far 
less  encumbered  with  restrictions.  Some  of 
the  most  recent  shacks  were  built  by  Coast 
Guardsmen  in  their  spare  time  while 
stationed  out  on  the  Atlantic  beach  (or 
“Back  Shore”).  These  shacks,  often  poorly 
constructed  of  found  objects,  in  time  fell 
prey  to  the  drifting  sands  and  relentless 
winds.  Some  washed  out  to  sea,  some 
disintegrated,  some  were  buried,  some  were 
moved  to  a new  location  when  the  dunes 
“moved  out”  from  under  them. 

In  1961,  the  historic  Province  Lands,  first 
set  aside  in  1654  by  Plymouth  Colony  as  a 
fishing  reserve,  became  part  of  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  The  Seashore 
authorities  made  agreements  with  many  of 
the  shack  owners  which  provided  for  their 
use  of  the  shacks  for  their  lifetimes,  or  for 
some  specified  period,  after  which  time  the 
ownership  of  the  shacks  would  revert  to  the 
Seashore.  Today,  some  18  of  these  remain 
scattered  throughout  the  Province  Lands. 

The  National  Seashore  tended  to  view  the 
shacks  as  a public  hazard  and  an  expensive 
liability.  When  an  owner  died,  the  shack 


reverted  to  Government  ownership.  The 
threat  of  losing  the  shacks  became  clear 
when  the  Seashore  razed  the  three-storied 
architectural  wonder  that  Charlie  Schmidt 
had  constructed  as  a year-round  residence  in 
the  dunes.  A group  of  people  interested  in 
preserving  these  shacks  as  sanctuaries 
formed  the  Peaked  Hill  Trust  in  1986.  They 
believed  they  could  demonstrate  to  the  Na- 
tional Seashore  authorities  the  feasibility  of 
preserving  and  maintaining  the  shacks  for 
their  traditional  use.  They  were  allowed  the 
use  of  three  cottages,  owned  by  elderly 
people.  Hazel  Hawthorne  and  Boris  Margo, 
who  no  longer  used  their  shacks.  The  group, 
led  by  Julie  Schecter,  now  the  executive 
director,  was  able  to  show  the  National 
Seashore  that  it  could  maintain  and  manage 
the  cottages,  allowing  members  of  the  Trust 
to  spend  time  in  the  shacks.  The  Seashore 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  permitting  this 
experiment.  In  1989  the  Trust  was  also 
successful  in  spearheading  efforts  that 
resulted  in  the  dune  shacks  being  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Eligibility  was  not  determined  for  their 
physical  aspect  but  for  their  historical 
significance  in  housing  such  writers  and 
artists  as  Eugene  O’Neill,  Willem  de 
Kooning,  Jackson  Pollock,  and  Jack  Kerouac, 
among  others.  The  designation  protects  the 
shacks  from  indiscriminate  destruciton,  and 
allows  the  Park  Service  time  to  pause  for 
second  thoughts  about  the  value  of  their 
existence. 

In  1990,  one  of  the  shacks,  owned  by 
Zara  Ofsevit,  burned  to  the  ground.  Her 
agreement  with  the  National  Seashore, 
which  expires  in  2005,  permits  rebuilding  her 
shack  if  necessary.  As  Zara’s  use  of  the 
shack  had  diminshed  over  the  years,  she  was 
loath  to  take  on  the  reconstruction  by 
herself,  so  Peaked  Hill  Trust  made  an 
arrangement  with  her  whereby  they  would 
rebuild  the  shack,  adding  it  to  the  others  it 
maintains  and  uses,  scheduling  the  use  of  it 
to  suit  her  convenience. 


Bill  Fitts  Photo  by  Joyce  Johnson 

Courtesy  the  Cape  Codder 


AS  a contractor  and  artist  with  a love 
of  the  dunes,  I was  asked  by  Peaked 
Hill  Trust  to  direct  the  reconstruction 
of  Zara's  shack,  making  use  of  what 
voluntary  help  they  could  drum  up.  1 find  1 
am  an  artist  more  in  heart  and  soul  than  in 
material  performance  of  late,  as  it  seems 
carpentry  usurps  all  my  time.  That  1 find 
opportunities  in  carpentry  for  creative  expres- 
sion is  some  compensation.  My  mentors  were 
Jimmy  Thomas,  Tom  Somes,  and  John  Alex- 
ander; they  were  among  the  very  best 
carpenters  in  Provincetown  and  they  con- 
sidered the  primary  objective  was  to  do  a job 
right.  These  men  shaped  my  attitude  as  well 
as  my  skills,  though  1 never  did  learn  the  knack 
for  turning  a fast  dollar  in  the  trade— that 
wasn't  part  of  the  curriculum.  Because  of  those 
early  lessons,  1 am  far  more  concerned  with 
a workmate's  attitude  than  with  skills.  1 figure 
that  you  can  learn  and  correct  skill  deficien- 
cies more  easily  than  you  can  alter  a bad  at- 
titude. This  is  a useful  philosophy  when 
organizing  a barn  raising  where  there  is  often 
a surfeit  of  willing  hands  but  not  a lot  of  skill 
among  them.  A barn  raising  can  be  conducted 
to  a successful  conclusion  from  a surprisingly 
small  podium,  so  long  as  most  of  the  work- 
ing hands  are  eager  to  produce  a good  product. 

For  Jimmy,  Tom,  and  John  the  dunes  were 
an  integral  part  of  their  existence  and  they  had 
the  profoundest  respect  for  nature.  Work  and 
play,  both,  took  them  out  to  the  dunes.  Like 
as  not,  a repair  might  find  them  moving  a 
shack  to  a new  location  when  a dune's  move- 
ment threatened  its  safety.  So,  from  the  begin- 
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nmg  of  my  career  m carpentry  1 assumed  that, 
as  well  as  the  homes  in  town,  the  dunes  and 
the  shacks  were  meant  to  be  a part  of  my 
realm  of  concern. 

Though  the  Park  Service  owns  the  Province 
Lands,  structures  thereupon  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  state  and  local  governments.  So, 
before  we  could  even  approach  the  National 
Seashore,  1 had  to  draw  up  a plan  that  would 
satisfy  the  Massachusetts  building  code  and 
the  Provincetown  Building  Inspector,  submit- 
ting It  as  an  application  under  my  contractor's 
license.  My,  how  times  have  changed;  Jimmy, 
John  and  Tom  never  had  to  do  this,  and  they 
knew  far  more  than  1 do. 

1 was  fortunate  to  have  access  to  a number 
of  old  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  shack 
as  it  appeared  in  the  1930s,  from  which  1 was 
able  to  interpolate,  by  a combintion  of  deduc- 
ing and  scaling,  a set  of  measurements  that 
closely  resembled  the  original  structure.  Unlike 
some,  this  shack  was  built  with  somewhat 
conventionally-milled  lumber  and  with  a plan 
in  mind,  as  the  hip  roof  configuration  sug- 
gested. Once  1 surmised  the  dimensions,  draw- 
ing up  some  framing  plans  that  satisfied  the 
building  codes  was  procedural.  However,  1 did 
have  the  bizarre  sense  that  1 was  trying  to 
design  something  that  should  by  tradition  be 
allowed  to  evolve  unpredictably. 

The  shack  was  originally  situated  at  the  side 
of  the  dune  road  and  lacked  any  privacy  Zara, 
along  with  the  Peaked  Hill  Trust,  and  Jim 
Killian,  the  National  Seashore  Chief  En- 
vironmental Planner,  agreed  upon  a new  site 
over  the  rise  from  the  road,  offering  privacy 
and  more  protection  from  the  elements.  With 
this  information  in  hand,  1 drew  up  a present- 
able set  of  plans  and  submitted  the  application 
to  the  Provincetown  Building  Inspector,  War- 
ren Alexander  (yes,  John’s  son).  The  applica- 
tion was  approved  and  passed  onto  the 
Massachusetts  Historic  Commission,  and  then 
to  the  Seashore,  and  thence  to  their  officials 
in  Washington.  Six  months  later  we  got  the 
go-ahead. 

The  next  step  was  to  plan  the  logistics  of 
the  construction.  If  we  were  to  use  volunteer 
help  it  was  obvious  that  we  should  try  to  get 
them  together  at  one  point  in  time  and  erect 
the  shack  as  quickly  as  possible  before  their 
enthusiasm  died  off.  A barn  raising  seemed  to 
be  indicated.  It  meant  that  we  had  to  gather 
and  cut  the  material  so  it  could  be  assembled 
like  an  erector  set— ''so  simple,  a child  could 
do  it.”  It  also  suggested  that  the  project  could 
best  be  started  from  a platform,  so  we  decid- 
ed that  1 should  go  out  there  with  my  own 
crew  to  set  the  pilings,  sills,  joists,  and  floor 
boards,  creating  the  floor  upon  which  the 
building  could  commence.  Faced  with  nothing 
but  open  space  and  a drawing,  one  can  spend 
considerable  time  locating  and  setting  the 
parameters  of  a structure,  and  if  a barn  raising 
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is  to  be  successful,  it  can  ill  afford  to  have 
everyone  standing  around,  waiting  for  some 

part  to  be  worked  out. 

Julie  Schecter  and  her  husband  Wi 
Hapgood,  found  some  very  nice  framing 
lurnber,  rough-sawn  and  well-seasoned,  in  a 
backwoods  lumber  yard  somewhere  in  New 
England,  and  trucked  it  to  my  shop  m I rov- 
incetown,  Lee  Beverage,  a Peaked  HiU  member 
who  has  a good  supply  of  felled  cedar  on  his 
property  in  Medfield,  cut  and  trucked  in 
enough  to  stand  us  in  good  stead  as  pilings  for 
the  sLck.  Peaked  Hill  publicized  the  project 
and  amassed  the  volunteers  for  a barn  raising 
last  August  5th. 

My  crew  and  1 loaded  Lee  s logs  ori  my 
trailer,  trucked  them  out  to  the  site  and  dug 
them  into  the  sand.  Then,  back  at  my  shop, 
using  electricity  and  power  tools  (1  like  ° 
time  ways,  but  Pm  no  fool),  we  mortised, 
spliced,  notched,  and  cut  everythmg  we  need- 
ed for  the  deck.  When  we  took  thern  out  to 
the  site  all  we  really  needed  was  a shovel,  a 
hammer  and  nads,  a saw,  and,  oh  yes,  a leve 
this  was  to  be  a high  class  shack.  Actually,  the 
level  was  a big  help^  a hip  roof  requires  com- 
plicated cuts  with  compound  angles,  and,  i 
everything  below  the  roof  is  level,  assembling 
the  rafters  is  considerably  simplified. 

Our  last  step  in  preparation  was  to  cut  every 
last  piece  of  framing  to  exact  size.  Wi 
Hapgood  and  Lee  Beverage  ripped  the  lumber 
into  workable  dimensions  in  my  shop.  At  this 
point,  a skiUed  carpenter  by  the  name  of  Art 
Nilsson  showed  up  from  Wollaston.  His  ap- 
pearance was  timely.  He  and  1 dusted  off  our 
mental  cobwebs  in  the  use  of  the  framing 
square,  and  together  we  figured  it  out.  The 
framing  square,  with  the  tables  etched  upon 
Its  surface,  can  be  a very  useful  calculator  in 
laying  out  compUcated  rafter  cuts  such  as  those 
we  faced.  We  cut  the  rafter  pieces  and  all  of 
the  other  framing  pieces  to  specked  leri^s 
and  labeled  everything.  That  concluded  all  the 
preparation  from  our  end.  Meanwhile,  Julie 
Schechter  had  organized  the  food  and  drink 
for  the  occasion-a  very  important  facet  of  a 

bflrn  raising-  , k i 

The  morning  of  the  bam  raising  arrived^  My 

truck  and  trailer  were  loaded  up  and  1 drove 
out  to  the  site,  wondering  how  many  people 
would  show  up.  When  1 arrived,  it  was  love- 
ly to  behold  a crowd  of  at  least  three  dozen 
people,  large  and  small  male  and  female 
young  and  old,  ranging  from  eight  to  80,  all 
of  them  enthusiastic.  The  right  attitude  was 
there,  the  event  was  well  prepared,  and  there 
was  something  for  everyone  to  do.  The  sun 
shone  brightly,  the  work  was  like  play,  the 
food  was  good,  and  the  progress  was  like 
watching  a time-lapse  film.  In  two  hours  the 
walls  were  in  place;  two  more  hours  and  the 
complicated  rafters  were  fitted  together  like  a 
precision  time  piece,  and  the  sheathing  was 
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^WHALE 

yWATCH 

Dohrfiin  Fleet 

OF  PROVINCETOWN 


The  originators  of  whalewatching  on  the  east 
coast,  the  Dolphin  Fleet  is  the  largest  and  most 
experienced  fleet  in  the  country. 

By  sailing  on  the  Dolphin  boats,  you  will  have 
access  to  the  internationally-known  scientists 
from  the  Center  for  Coastal  Studies  in  Prov- 
incetown.  They  will  be  aboard  to  guide  every 
cruise  and  answer  questions  about  whales  and 
whale  research,  as  well  as  collect  scientific 
data. 

3 trips  daily  leaving  from  MacMillan  Pier 
including  Sunset  Cruise 

Call  toll-free  USA  & Canada:  1-800-826-9300 
or  from  the  Lower  Cape:  255-3857 


Everything  you  need  to  know 
about  the  town  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod 


150  pages:  whalewatching,  history,  art  colony.  Sea- 
shore, gay  Provincetown,  dining  & lodging,  recrea- 
tion & entertainment,  mariners’  guide,  plus  maps  & 
photos.  Available  at  bookstores  throughout  New 
England,  or  from:  Shank  Painter  Publishing,  Box  35, 
Provincetown,  MA  02657,  $10.95  plus  $2  shipping. 


Join  the  club... 


• Tournaments  & Round  Robins 
•Social  Events 

• Games  Arranged 


5 CLAY  & 2 HARD  COURTS 

• USPTA  PRO  Chris  Carroll: 

Group  and  Private  Lessons 
•JUNIOR  PROGRAM 
•PRO  SHOP 
•RACKET  STRINGING 


PROVINCETOWN 
TENNIS  CLUB,  INC. 

286  Bradford  St.  • 487-9574 

OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


If  you  want  to  know  the  fastest  way  to  the  Cape  & Islands,  ask  a native. 

liver  see  a seagull  stuck  in  traffic?  Cape  Air  lets  you  fly  from 
Boston  to  Provincetown,  Hyannis  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

Ask  about  our  convenient,  money-saving  joint  fares  with  major  airlines  to  and  from  destinations  across  the  U.S.. 

Call  1-800-352-0714  c>r  (508)  771-6944.  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 

® Caw  Air 

* Cape  Cod’s  Commuter  Airline 
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begun.  It  looked  as  though  we  all  knew  what 
we  were  doing,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day,  in 
the  light  of  a beautiful  sunset,  we  had  the  ful- 
ly formed  shape  of  a shack,  much  like  the  one 
built  in  the  1930s.  It  was  a rare  treat  to  partici- 
pate in  an  old-fashioned  barn  raising  out  in  the 
Province  Lands,  At  least  three  dozen  people 
have  a memory  that  will  be  with  them  all 
their  lives.  ■ 

Photos  by  Hatty  Fitts 


• '^hen  Kira  Dillon  and  I were  married  in 
1964,  tfie  Malicoats  let  us  use  tfieir  dune  shack 
for  our  honeymoon,  an  event  made  all  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  location.  Not  the  least  part 
of  my  memory  of  that  time  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  shack  for  our  use.  On  the  morning 
Kira  and  1 were  to  be  wed.  Phil  Malicoat.  Bruce 
McKain  and  1 went  out  to  the  shack,  where  they 
told  me.  the  babe  in  the  woods,  that  we  were 
going  to  dig  a hole  in  the  sand  about  20  feet 
deep  in  which  to  set  the  well  point.  Sure  we 
were.  This  sounded  to  me  like  one  of  those  "snipe 
hunts"  that  were  pulled  on  rookies  at  scout 
camp  when  1 was  a kid.  There  are  tricks  and 
know-how  to  living  on  the  dunes.  Phil  Malicoat 
and  Bruce  McKain  knew  them,  and  of  course, 
so  did  Jimmy  Thomas.  John  Alexander,  and  Tom 
Somes.  That  September  morning  in  1964  1 
started  learning  them.  too.  and  haven't  stopped 
yet.  But  lo  and  behold,  we  did  dig  a 20-foot 
hole  in  the  sand  that  day.  We  drove  a well  point 
and  pipe  into  the  water  table,  screwed  on  a 
pitcher  pump,  and  drew  water,  all  in  the  space 
of  a couple  of  hours.  We  got  back  to  town  in 
plenty  of  time  for  the  marriage  ceremony.  Kira 
and  1 were  married:  we  went  back  out  to  the 
shack  and  had  a marvelous  honeymoon— and 
1 had  the  added  satisfaction  of  enjoying  water 
that  1 had  a part  in  providing. 

Kira  and  1,  and  later,  our  daughters,  grew 
to  love  the  Province  Land  dunes  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  stay  out  there.  The  solitude  and 
communion  with  nature  gave  us  '"quality  time" 
together.  My  most  productive  painting  time  has 
been  out  on  those  dunes  that  stir  up  the  creative 
flow  in  me.  Eventually,  one  of  our  daughters, 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born  with  cystic 
fibrosis,  succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  Kira  died 
of  cancer  a few  years  later.  Their  ashes  are  out 
on  the  Province  Lund  dunes.  The  dunes  have 
become  inextricably  associated  with  our  emo- 
tions and  we  share  with  them  our  greatest 
pleasure  and  deepest  pain. 

- WILLIAM  S.  FITTS 


PINE 

POINT  CO. 

LANDSCAPE 

• Environmental  Design 

• Formal  Design 

• Landscape  Construction 

• Maintenance  Gardening 

• Erosion  Control 

• Complete  Tree  Service 


Frank  Corbin 

Wellfleet,  MA  349-6770 


The  Center  for  Coastal  Studies 
invites  you  to  visit 

THE  WHALE 
AND  DOLPHIN 


FIELD  WALK  INFORMATION 
MEMBERSHIPS 
CENTER  T-SHIRT,  SWEATS, 
MUGS,  AND  MORE 


The  Center  for  Coastal  Studies  is  a 
private,  non-profit  organization  devoted  to 
research,  education  and  conservation  in 
the  coastal  and  marine  environments. 
Every  purchase  is  a direct  donation  to  our 
research  and  whale  rescue  teams.  Visit 
us  today! 

284A  Ryder  St.  Extension 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-6115 
MasterCard  & VISA  welcome 


The 

WILDLIFE 

WORKSHOP 


FINE  ART  PRINTS 
CLOTHING 
lEWELRy 
SCULPTURES 
EDUCATIONAL  GIFTS 
BOOKS  • STATIONERY 

OPEN  DAILY  APRIL  THRU 
DECEMBER 

— Open  Weekends  All  Year  — 

350  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  • 487-4682 


meeKKAtx- 


A gift  shop  specializing  in  wildlife  and  ecology 
T-shirts  and  sweatshirts  for  adults  and  children, 
as  well  a books,  posters,  greeting  cards,  water- 
saving devices,  and  other  interesting,  educa- 
tional gifts. 

The  store  is  entirely  owned  and  operated  by 
Greenpeace,  a non-profit  organization 
dedicated  to  saving  the  whales  and  seals  and 
combating  toxic  wastes  and  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. When  you  buy  something  in  our  shop,  you 
are  also  making  a donation  of  support. 


349  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 

down  the  alley  next  to  Lands  End  Hardware 

(508)  487-1273 
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MISTY  HARBOR  ART  GALLERY 


Paintings  • Etchings  • Objects  d^Art 


Featuring  works  by; 


GREG  GARTMELL 
REX  DUGGAR 
MIGHAEL  PETRINGA 
ENRIQUE  SANGHEZ 
G.  VON  TRIER 
IRENE  BORG 


MARY  GOTTER 
ALEXANDER  KIRK 
E.  TETRAULT 
R.  TITLEBAUM 
NEIL  WALZ 
JONATHAN  WINTERS 


Also  disf’laying  works  by 
many  more  Cajae  Cod, 
Contemporary  American  62  European  Artists 


Standish  & Commercial  Streets^  Provincetown^  MA  02657  • (508)  487-4342 
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In  1990,  Mary  Frank.  George  McNeil,  Gregory  Gillespie,  and  Fred  Sandback  spent  separate  two-week  residencies  at  the  Fine 
Arts  V^ork  Center  in  Provincetown.  each  producing  a portfolio  of  monoprints  in  a small  workshop  adjacent  to  the  Stanley  Kunitz 
Common  Room.  In  1991,  four  other  artists  were  invited.  Yvonne  jacguette.  Sylvia  Mangold.  David  TYue.  and  Roberto  Juarez 


THE  NEW  PROVINCETOWN  PRINT  PROJECT 

AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  COMMUNAL  SPACE 


On  Monoprints 


Until  about  1980  monotypes  were  a fringe 
media  known  mostly  to  painters  who  would 
find  their  qualities  more  appealing  than  tradi- 
tional edition  printing.  In  1968  Eujenia  Janis 
organized  a remarkable  exhibition  of  Degas’s 
monotypes  for  the  Fogg  Museum  where  she 
was  a graduate  student.  Although  some  of 
these  prints  were  shown  a few  times  during 
his  life,  this  exhibit  was  the  first  to  put  such 
a complete  group  together.  I began  working 
with  monotype  at  that  time,  as  did  several 
others  who  either  saw  this  exhibit  or  its 
catalogue.  And  the  revival  of  the  medium 
spread  throughout  the  country.  Before  1970  an 
artist  could  not  submit  a unique  impression 
to  one  of  the  many  print  shows  sponsored  by 
local  and  national  print  organizations.  At  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  or  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  dozens  of  smaller  shows  which  were  then 
the  sustaining  oudets  for  printmakers,  mono- 


types, though  they  had  been  made  by  Degas, 
Gauguin,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Hopper,  Sloan,  and 
Prendergast,  were  'ineligible.”  Today  mono- 
types are  accepted  everywhere  and  often  out- 
number traditional  editioned  prints. 

Provincetown  has  a long  and  rich  tradition 
of  printmaking  by  painters  who  made  prints 
and  who  made  them  by  improvisation.  After 
more  than  75  years  of  relative  obscurity,  the 
beautiful  white-line  woodcuts  by,  among 
others,  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Agnes  Weinrich, 
B.J.O.  Nordfelt,  Margaret  Patterson,  and  the 
astonishing  Blanche  Lazzell  were  rediscovered 
only  a decade  ago.  Other  painters  who  made 
prints  in  Provincetown  include  Boris  Margo, 
Seong  Moy,  Milton  Avery,  Anne  Ryan,  James 
Forsberg,  and  Robert  Motherwell.  Shordy  after 
I bought  a house  here  in  1988,  Mary  Frank 
asked  me,  "Where  can  we  make  prints  in  Prov- 
incetown?” 1 was  stunned  by  my  inability  to 
answer  her  question.  Given  its  history,  presses 
in  Provincetown  should  have  been  easy 


to  find. 

1 asked  around.  Motherwell  had  one,  but  not 
for  loan.  There  was  a small  press  at  the  Art 
Association  and  a tiny  one  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center.  1 took  the  question  to  my  friend, 
Robert  Townsend,  a master-printer  whose 
shop  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,  has  been  impor- 
tant to  many  artists.  Bob  agreed  to  bring  his 
press  and  work  with  a few  artists  who  we 
might  invite  to  spend  some  time  in  Province- 
town.  Two  years  later  the  New  Provincetown 
Print  Project  materialized  as  a summer  activity 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

The  artists  with  which  we  work  often  use 
plates  which  we  partially  develop  in  advance. 
This  is  necessary  because  of  the  short  time- 
two  weeks— the  artist  has  to  make  at  least  a 
dozen  variant  prints.  We  make  a matrix  which 
the  artist  can  then  vary.  Unlike  a monotype 
which  is  totally  unique,  monoprint  is 
analogous  to  a musical  theme  which,  though 
varied,  can  be  repeated.  - MICHAEL  MAZUR 
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Mary  Frank 


George  McNeil 


Fred  Sandback 


l\’e  been  doing  prints  for  25  years  on  my  own, 
and  I'm  used  to  working  alone.  I had  met  Bob 
Towmsend  before,  but  1 had  never  worked  with 
him.  It  was  a fertile  way  to  work.  He's  really 
sensitive. 


I feel  connected  to  things  that  have  been 
around  for  a very  long  time,  and  may  not,  in 
fact,  be  around  for  much  longer.  The  part 
about  reconnecting  with  Provincetown  was 
wonderful,  terrific. 


I am  83,  yet  I quite  literally  went  to  school 
for  the  two  weeks  I worked  hour  by  hour  with 
Bob  Townsend.  He  taught  me  how  to  paint 
on  plastic  with  very  thick  printing  inks  as  well 
as  with  transparent  washes.  In  fact,  he  criticiz- 
ed my  work  as  we  went  along,  providing  a 
distinctly  valuable  advantage  to  me  as  the 
artist. 


To  draw  on  the  experience,  encouragement, 
and  enthusiasm  that  Mike  and  Bob  offered  me 
daily,  and  to  hurl  myself  into  the  Adantic  in 
the  evening,  was  an  unbeatable  combination, 
and  a painless  way  for  a reluctant  person,  as 
I am,  to  explore  a new  process. 
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Gregory  Gillespie 


Sylvia  Mangold 


YVonne  Jacquette 


If  ( HU  If 

r ROVMNCETOWN 


The  flying  experience  over  Provincetown  was 
breathtaking,  the  printmaking  workshop  was 
exhilarating,  and  some  of  my  subsequent  print 
projects  were  influenced  by  discoveries  made 
there.  Bob  Townsend  is  a very  thoughtful 
printer  and  Michael  Mazur  is  a jovial  catalyst. 


I enjoyed  the  whole  experience.  1 loved  being 
in  Provincetown  and  being  introduced  to  a 
medium  new  to  me,  monoprints,  and  col- 
laborating with  Bob  Townsend.  The  icing  on 
the  cake  was  that  the  results  were  intriguing 
and,  in  fact,  profitable,  as  most  of  my  prints 
sold  at  my  show  in  Boston.  If  this  sounds  like 
a promo,  it's  only  because  the  project  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally aeative  concept  from  start  to  finish 
and  works  to  everyone's  benefit. 


1 have  a criterion  which  requires  my  subject 
to  have  a precision  which  says,  “I  am  a par- 
ticular tree,"  or  “This  is  a real  location."  1 love 
this  idea  that  correctness  in  nature  brings  about 
another  dimension  to  the  painting  or  print,  at 
once  abstract  and  specific,  a line  that  speaks 
in  the  particular  and  alludes  to  a lot  more. 


Gregory  Gillespie  and  Bob  Townsend,  1990 


The  two  weeks  were  so  different.  The  first 
week— in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Bob— 
could  be  described  as  chaotic,  unsettling,  not 
knowing  what  might  happen  next.  The  se- 
cond week,  by  contrast,  was  steady  and  pro- 
ductive. 1 put  in  12-hour  days.  You  just  work. 
You  need  a vacation  after  you've  been  there. 
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RISING  SUN 

men  £ women 


commercial  street 
provincetown 


487.0642 


A business  complex,  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  Artists  & Craftsmen  on  Cape  Cod. 

Gift  Shop  Rentals  Available.  ‘•ttr 

237-241  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • 487-1966 
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Roberto  Juarez 


David  True 


In  Provincetown  I found  an  overwhelming 
feeling  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  waiting.  1 used 
a picture  of  an  old  19th  century  chair  and  in- 
vited spirits  to  sit  for  a portrait.  The  bearded 
lady  appeared. 


1 had  never  met  Bob  Townsend  before  I started 
on  this  project,  which  is  often  the  case  when 
you  go  into  a printing  workshop.  You  arrive 
and  the  printer  is  at  your  service.  There  is  this 
deference  paid  to  you  and  to  your  work.  But, 
as  you  begin  to  work,  a symbiotic  relationship 
develops  very  quickly.  Professional  printers  try 
very  hard  not  to  get  in  your  way.  They  try 
not  to  insert  their  thinking,  their  bias,  their 
taste,  into  your  work.  Very  often  you  can’t  get 
an  opinion.  You  know  not  to  ask  certain 
things.  Printers  love  their  presses  and  the  con- 
trol they  have  over  their  medium.  It’s  very 
technical  stuff  that’s  also  based  on  feel,  feel 
from  experience.  It’s  best  just  to  allow  things 
to  happen.  They  get  to  know  you,  you  them. 
You  learn  the  tempo  of  the  relationship.  For 
a painter  like  myself  who’s  in  his  studio 
without  an  assistant,  working  alone  day  in 
and  day  out,  it’s  extraordinary  and  very  ex- 
citing to  go  into  a printing  workshop  and  have 
to  put  up  with  somebody  else,  knowing 
they’re  putting  up  with  you.  A lot  of  it  is  based 
on  a kind  of  manner,  an  understanding  of 
communal  space,  a collegiality.  I suppose  there 
are  artists  who  demand  the  printer  as  a func- 
tionary, but  1 don’t  see  it  that  way.  For  one 
thing,  they  know  so  much  more  than  you  do. 
And  their  thinking  is  way  ahead  of  you  on  a 


technical  basis.  You  catch  up  to  that.  You  are 
way  ahead  of  them  imagewise,  and  they  catch 
up  to  you.  If  that  happens,  you  have  an  un- 
spoken reciprocity  that  is  as  natural  as  a dance. 
At  a certain  point  a work  of  art  reveals  its  in- 
ternal logic.  Once  that’s  recognized,  it  isn’t  a 
matter  of  dictation,  but  a matter  of  exchange. 
There’s  a pursuit  and  you’re  both  on  the  trail 
together.  I may  be  the  terrier  that  goes  into  the 
ground,  but  they’re  the  hounds  that  chase  the 
fox  to  the  hole. 

Michael  is  Mr.  Monoprint.  He  has  a reputa- 
tion as  an  artist  who  has  done  extraordinary 
monoprints.  He  has  a passion  for  it.  ■ 


Above:  David  True,  Ship,  1991 


Below:  Robert  Townsend  and  David  True 
in  the  studio. 


Robert  Townsend:  We  have  a fail-safe 
system.  Michael  and  1 double-team  the  artist. 
If  one  of  us  can’t  get  him  to  work,  the  other 
will.  The  artist  can’t  escape. 


Michael  Mazur:  The  basic  thing  is  to  get 
over  the  hump  of  getting  trust,  especially  with 
people  you  don’t  know.  It’s  a collaboration 
with  a tricky  chemistry.  The  great  thing  is  that 
there’s  both  Bob  and  me.  If  it  doesn’t  work 
for  one  of  us,  it  could  work  for  the  other. 
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ALTERNATIVE  SHOPPING 

SMOKE  SHOP  • EROTIC  ADULT  BOUTIQUE  • MARTIAL  ARTS  • UNIQUE  T-SHIRTS 
PEWTER  COLLECTIBLES  • NEW  WAVE  SUNGLASSES  • TIE-DYE  & GUATEMALAN 
CLOTHING  • LEATHER  GOODS  • HARLEY  DAVIDSON  DIST.  Plus  Sterling  Silver, 
Marcasite,  American  Indian,  Fantasy,  Occult,  Bika,  Ethnic  and  Crystal  Jewelry 


The  Journal  of 
Gender  Studies 

A publication  which  focuses 
on  many  aspects  of  gender,  from 
the  arts  to  the  theater. 

Available  from  the 
OUTREACH  INSTITUTE 
405  Western  Ave., 

Suite  345 

S.  Portland,  ME  04106 

SUBSCRIBE  TODAY 
$16.00  per  year 
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KAREN  FINLEY 

in  performance 


“A  Certain  Level  of  Denial” 


Coming  to  Provincetown  after  the  Premiere  Performance  at  Lincoln  Center,  New  York,  in  July 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1992 
TOWN  HALL  • PROVINCETOWN  • 8 PM 


TO  BENEFIT  THE  PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  & MUSEUM  and  the  PROVINCETOWN 
ARTS  PRESS  □ FOR  TICKET  INFORMATION,  CALL  OR  WRITE:  THE  PROVINCETOWN  ART 
ASSOCIATION  & MUSEUM,  460  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

508/487/  I 750 
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A NECESSARY  DOWNTURN 

A Collaborative  Project  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown 

IN  JANUARY  OF  1992,  when  it  became  finally  and  irrevocably  clear  that  the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a deep  economic  crisis,  George  Bush, 
unable  to  utter  the  word  recession,  bestowed  upon  us  the  crowning  euphemism  of  his  presidency:  what  we  were  experiencing,  he  said,  was 
a “necessary'  downturn/’ 

Intrigued  by  the  poetic  and  ironic  images  evoked  by  these  words,  the  Fellows  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  conceived  of  a collaborative  project 
for  Pro\nnceicv.ri  Arts  that  would  somehow  address  the  tendency  of  government  pundits  to  reduce  true  need,  danger  and  struggle  to  catch-phrases 
that  slip  easily  off  the  tongue,  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 

At  a preliminary  meeting  with  Provincetown  Arts  editor  Christopher  Busa,  we  discussed  a fictional  ^^Hearsay  Panel”  between  Joan  Mitchell, 
Elaine  de  Kooning,  Frank  O’Hara,  Mike  Goldberg  and  Norman  Bluhm  published  in  a 1959  issue  of  the  art  magazine  It  is.  The  “panel,”  its 
sly  introduction  explained,  had  been  gleefuly  “tampered  with”  by  the  artists  before  it  appeared  in  print. 

Smitten  with  the  idea  of  “tampering,”  the  FAWC  fellows  thought  to  make  art  that  was  an  assemblage  of  altered,  distorted,  defaced,  enhanced, 
or  simply  tampered  with  ideas  and  images.  The  20  visual  artists  and  writers  randomly  teamed  up  in  pairs  to  make  10  initial  tableaux.  These 
10  images  were  then  passed  to  another  team  for  tampering,  with  the  goal  that  each  piece  would  reflect  at  least  four  different  artistic  sensibilities 
and  thereby  echo  the  democratic  process. 

When  the  results  came  in,  there  was  some  flaring  of  tempers,  much  surprise  and  some  excitement  with  the  ways  an  original  idea  had  changed. 
Here  are  two  of  the  images  that  20  of  us  created.  - DEBORAH  ARTMAN 


i r-  aL 
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ONLY 
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STATION 


14  CENTER  STREET  ■ P0R0X975  ■ PROVINCETOWN  ■ MA  02657 


MARIAN  ROTH  PHOTOGRAPHY  487-9076 
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George  Elmer  Browne,  c.  1915 

Provincetown 

Photographs 

1900-1990 

Frederick  Hemley 
for  appointments  call 
(508)  487-4384 

EWJL 


STUDIOS 


BILL  EVAUL 

“Oliver  Chafee:  Unlimited,”  color  woodcut  from 
the  Provincetown  Painters  Portrait  Series 

Open  by  chance  or  by  appointment 
Route  6,  Truro  • 508-487-1426 


Fine  Arts  Work  Center  Fellows  • 1991-92 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT,  BACK  ROW: 

Helen  O^lbole  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1963.  She  received  her  BA  in  Fine  Art  from  the  National  College  of  Art  and  Design  in  Dublin  and 
an  MFA  from  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  A recipient  of  a fellowship  from  the  Skowhegan  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
in  1989,  her  most  recent  solo  exhibition  was  at  the  Sazama  Gallery  in  Chicago.  Nancy  White  has  an  MFA  from  Sarah  Lawrence  and  teaches 
at  Saint  Ann's  School  in  Brooklyn.  Paul  Lisicky  recently  completed  a novel,  Bad  Florida.  His  awards  include  NBA  and  Michener  fellowships. 
Danella  Carter  is  a fiction  writer  living  in  New  York.  She  received  a 1991  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts  fellowship.  Brian  Kitely  was 
also  a fellow  in  1984-1985.  He  has  received  fellowships  from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  and  the  NBA.  His  publications  include  a story  in 
Best  American  Short  Stories,  1988  and  a novel.  Still  Life  with  Insects,  published  by  Ticknor  & Fields  in  1989.  Itty  Neuhaus  fills  the  void  with  bulky 
things  that  come  apart  at  the  seams.  Mary  Behrens  is  a necessary  artist  living  today  in  downturn-of-the-century  America.  Her  work  is,  despite 
the  economy  thing,  on  the  rise.  Nicholas  Flynn  has  been  writing  for  as  long  as  he  can  remember.  His  influences  include  Samuel  Beckett  and 
AI  Green.  Tim  Seibles  is  a former  drug  lord  from  Colombia.  He  has  been  evading  the  long  arm  of  the  law  by  masquerading  as  a writer  here 
in  Provincetown.  Marty  Skocilich  was  born  in  a nimbus  of  bright  irrelevancy  and  hopes  to  eventually  travel  to  a remote  part  of  Italy  where 
mothers  are  called  dada  to  create  an  art  for  babies  based  on  a bacteriological  or  at  least  historical  character  of  universality.  Jordan  Wolfson 
received  his  MFA  from  Yale  University  in  1991.  He  plans  to  setde  in  Israel  in  the  near  future  and  fall  back  in  love  with  the  Jerusalem  landscape. 
Alicia  Henry  is  from  the  Mid-West.  Andrew  Towle— Pistol-weary.  Deborah  Artm<m— Crossover  maverick.  James  Esber  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1961.  He  studied  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art  and  at  Temple  University  Abroad  in  Rome.  In  1986  he  moved  to  New  York  City, 
but  details  of  his  activities  there  remain  hazy.  When  pressed  he  admits  that  his  selection  as  a FAWC  fellow  was  the  result  of  a clerical  mistake. 
He  refuses  to  leave.  Duane  Slick  is  a second-year  fellow  at  the  FAWC.  A painter,  his  favorite  studio  tapes  of  the  year  are  Thomas  Mapfumo 
and  the  Blacks  Unlimited.  Jacqueline  Woodson  is  a fiction  writer.  Her  novels  include  Last  Summer  with  Maizon  and  The  Dear  One. 

FRONT  ROW,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT 

Bob  Bailey  is  an  artist  who  lives  and  works  north  and  east  of  New  York  City.  Dariusz  Lipski  works  in  large-scale  indoor  and  outdoor  installa- 
tions. Most  recendy  he  was  an  artist-in-residence  at  the  Djerassi  Foundation  in  California.  During  his  fellowship  at  the  FAWC,  he  began  a 
new  series  of  “Drawings"  and  completed  three  new  installations. 

NOT  SHOWN: 

Richard  Nester— Hick  poet  from  the  hills  of  Virginia.  Old  enough  to  have  been  Robert  Bailey's  daddy. 
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PROVINCETOWN 

74ttc4t4- 


An  edectK  coCsiCtion  of  reapes  by 
a cross-sectK)c  of  artists  from 
Prov»Ketown  s renowned  art  community 

iff 

«W  Thm/U 

Wrtfi  written  sketctres  of  tbe  artists  creating  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  Ifie  Town  as  an  art  colony 


The  PROVINCETOWN 
ARTISTS  COOKBOOK 

160  pages  of  artist  bios,  illustrations, 
photographs  and  recipes.  $9.95 

including:  Joel  Meyerowitz,  Robert 
Motherwell,  Judith  Rothschild,  Jim  Peters, 
Helen  Wilson,  Tony  Vevers,  Betty  Bodian, 
Jim  Forsberg,  Sal  Del  Deo,  Judith  Shahn, 
Paul  Bowen,  Lily  Harmon,  Anne  Packard, 
Frank  Milby,  Bruce  McKain. 


Available  at  bookstores,  galleries  and  gift  shops  Cape-wide 
or  send  $12.00  to:  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657. 


, TRADITIONAL 
\ PORTUGUESE 
RECIPES  from 
PROVINCETOWN 

by  Mary  Alice  Cook 


Includes  a memoir  of  Provincetown  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century  by  Mary  Alice  Luiz  Cook,  who 
was  bom  in  Portugal  in  1914  and  came  to  the  United 
States  the  following  year.  Liberally  illustrated  with 
historic  photographs  of  Provincetown,  c.  1915,  many 
previously  unpublished,  by  George  Elmer  Browne. 
88  pages.  $7.50,  plus  $2.00  p.p.  send  to  Box  35, 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


gillian 

drake 

publication 

design 

and 

production 

books 
magazines 
art  catalogues 
newsletters 

• 

(508)  487-9169 


Includes  live  lobsters, 
steamer  clams,  mussels, 
com,  potatoes,  onion  and 
sweet  sausage  links, 
plus  lobster  claw  crackers 
and  bibs,  seafood  forks 
and  wetnaps. 


ClambakeS'TO'Go!® 


Enjoy  a traditional  New  England  Clambake  feast... 
on  the  beach,  on  the  deck,  on  board  your  boat,  or  in  your  home. 
It's  packed  in  its  own  steamer  pot,  ready  for  cooking. 

A Great  Value  at  $25  Per  Person! 

Call  to  reserve  your  Clambake.  With  about  4 hours  notice,  you  can  pick  up  your 
dinner  at  our  retail  shop  in  Orleans  at  the  corner  of  Qiddiah  Hill  and  Finlay, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  9:00  a.m.  'til  6:00  p.m.  FREE  DELIVERY  to  most 
Cape  locations.  Charcoal  grills  available  for  loan-out. 


I 800  423-4038 
Clambake  Celebrations® 

Clam bakes4o-Go^>p  can  be  packed  to  take  home  with 
V you  on  the  plane,  or  shipped  overnight  (live  and 
^ fresh)  to  any  location  in  the  U.S. 


PROVINCETOWN 
INSTITUTION 
FOR  19 
YEARS 


WHERE 
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OUT 

1991 


Boston 

Globe 
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Results  of  Readership  Survey,  1991 


Profile  of  Readers 

• The  average  age  of  readers  is  49.8  years 

• 97%  have  at  least  attended  college  and  two-thirds  have  an 
advanced  college  degree 

• The  average  household  income  of  readers  is  $65,500 

• 76%  own  their  primary  residence 

• 46%  own  a second  or  vacation  home 

Provincetown  Arts  Readership  Habits: 

• Readers  spend  an  average  of  4 hours  and  ten  mintues  reading  each  issue  of 
Provincetown  Arts 

• After  reading  Provincetown  Arts,  readers  pass  along  each  issue  to  an 
additional  3.4  readers 

• The  most  widely  read  sections  of  Provincetown  Arts  are  “Interviews”  and 
“Artist  Profiles” 

• Advertising  in  Provincetown  Arts  has  caused: 

67%  to  visit  an  art  gallery 

41%  to  visit  a particular  store 
34%  to  dine  at  a particular  restaurant 

Lifestyles  of  Provincetown  Arts  Readers: 

• Readers  dine  out  for  business  or  pleasure  an  average  of  3.4  times  a week 

• 84%  have  visited  an  art  gallery  or  a museum  during  the  past  12  months 

• 73%  have  attended  the  theatre  during  the  past  12  months  and 

50%  have  attended  a symphony  concert,  a ballet  or  an  opera  performance 
during  the  past  12  months 

• 70%  of  readers  have  a Visa  card;  60%  have  a MasterCard;  and  56%  have 
an  American  Express  card. 

• In  addition  to  reading  Provincetown  Arts,  67%  read  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  Arts  and  Entertainment  section  most  of  the  time 

• 48%  read  the  Provincetown  Advocate  most  of  the  time 

• 36%  read  the  New  Yorker  most  of  the  time 

• During  the  past  year: 

49%  purchased  new  furniture 

41%  were  involved  in  landscaping 

30%  made  structural  additions  or  changes  to  their  home 

• Non-resident  readers  visit  Provincetown  an  average  of  5 times  per  year 


Survey  conducted  by 


First 

Market 

Research 


Results  are  based  on  a self- 
enumerated  questionnaire 
included  in  the  1 99 1 edition 

of  Provincetown  Arts. 


121  Beach  Sireet,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02111 
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SUBSCRIBE  TO 


PROVINCETOWN  ARTS 

Name: 

Address:  


□ One  Year  (single  issue)  $10.00 

□ Two  Years  (two  single  issues)  $20.00 

□ Gift  Subscription  — we  will  include  a card  anouncing  the  gift  in  your  name: 

Name  of  donor:  

BACK  ISSUES  AVAILABLE: 

1987  (NORMAN  MAILER)  $25.00 

1988  (ROBERT  MOTHERWELL)  $10.00 

1989  (ANNIE  DILLARD)  $15.00 

1990  (JOEL  MEYEROWITZ)  $15.00 

1991  (LONG  POINT  GALLERY)  $10.00 
All  rates  include  first  class  postage 


Send  order  and  payment  to: 

PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-3167 


BY&D&Hi 

Insurance  Agenq^^  Inc 

Serving  all  your  insurance  needs 
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THE  EDITORS 


DEAR  READERS: 

g— j Pardon  us  if  we're  a 
little  dizzy.  But  oh, 
nil  what  a year  it's  been! 
■■I  Thanlcs.  first  of  all,  to 
every  last  one  of  our 
thousands  of  devoted  subscrib- 
ers who  made  these  past  12 
months  so  utterly  challenging, 
intriguing,  and  finally,  flat-out 
boffo.  In  the  words  of  Judson 
Spay,  Director  of  The  Interna- 
tional Magazine  Index,  "PRE- 
MIUM magazine  has  made 
quite  a name  for  itself  in  a very 
short  time." 

"Quite  a name?"  What  the  terri- 
bly correct  Mr.  Spay  meant, 
we're  sure,  was  that  we've  been 
just  about  the  biggest  thing  in 
magazines  since  Elle  was 


launched  in  1986.  In  the  space 
of  a year,  our  circulation  has 
tripled,  and  in  the  process  we 
have  rewritten  the  book  on  how 
to  make  a ftmny,  hip,  utterly 
up-to-the-minute  downright 
cutting-edge  periodical  that 
works  like  Wonderbread  in  the 
mouths  of  a starving  mob — 
and,  to  paraphrase  Flaubert, 
the  mob  c'csf  vous! 

In  12  issues  we've  gone  at  least 
as  many  times  to  the  core  of  the 
matter,  striking  home  with 
hard-hitting  lavishly  illustrated 
articles  on  everything  from  the 
gnarly  goings  on  at  Tianamen 
Square  to  the  bloody  war  now 
raging  in  the  bathrooms  of 
cotmtry  radio  stations.  Readers 
enjoy  our  easy-to-read  style. 


free  from  the  cant  and  preju- 
dice which  poke  like  hyperac- 
tive fingers  through  the  pages 
of  Time  and  Newsweek.  They 
trust  a magazine  beholden  to 
no  one,  and  with  a philosophy 
which  sends  its  wake-up  call 
ringing  out  loud  over  the  snooz- 
ing American  electorate:  the 
world  may  be  going  to  hell,  but 
lights  on,  dudes,  we're  cornin' 
at  ya.  and  get  hip  or  get  the  hell 
out  of  the  way! 


STRONZOs  bigger  than  Warhol? 


CONSIDERED  BY 
MANY  to  be  one  of  the  art 
world's  best  kept  secrets, 
Stronzo  (real  name.  AdoLfa 
Petacci)  first  burst  into 
prominence  in  the  late  '80s 
with  a series  of  "keyhole 
installations."  Based  on  the 
artistic  credo  "real  people  use 
real  doors."  Stronzo's  modus 
operand!  was  to  slip  in  at 
night  and  install  her  tiny, 
fantastically  detailed  artwork 
in  the  keyholes  of  the  main 
doors  of  major  European 
corporations.  Employing  her 
already  established  reputa- 
tion as  a painter,  she  put 
these  corporations  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of 
having  literally  to  destroy  an 
artwork — and  a very  valuable 
one — to  be0n  their  daily 
operations.  The  resultant 
furor  led  to  loss  of  revenue  for 
more  than  one  Italian  auto 
manufacturer.  The  public, 
meanwhile,  fovind  in  Stronzo 
a hero  whose  daringly 
modem  flair  for  the  minia- 
ture was  wedded  to  an 
authentic  political  wiU. 
PREMIUM  interviewed 
Stronzo  in  her  studio  in 
Milan. 


PREMIUM:  Wow,  it's  bright 
in  here. 

STRONZO  (gravely):  Yes, 
perhaps,  but  not  so  bright  as 
in  my  mind. 

P:  How  would  you  describe 
your  work? 


S:  Ah,  you  journalists.  How 
sir,  would  you  describe  it? 

P:  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
can't  see  it. 

S:  Yes?  (Hands  over  a magni- 
fying glass.) 

P:  I — I'm  not  sure. 


Jacques 

Desalle, 

French 

sewage 

treatment 

billionaire 

and  art 

patron, 

seen  in 

his  home 

in  Paris. 


We  could  boast  (we  just  won  the 
Jones-Dreiblatt  Award  forjour- 
nalistic  Excellence),  but  why? 
We're  back  is  the  point,  and  we 
will  let  our  magazine  speak  for 
itself.  Get  ready  to  rumble  with 
another  12  issues  of  hard  news, 
soft  gossip  and  the  no-holds- 
barred  best  in  everything  to  do 
with  the  performing,  visual  and 
literary  arts.  Get  ready  for  a 
bullet  in  a plain  brown  wrap- 
per aimed  square  at  the  fat  heart 
of  mediocrity,  wherever  it  hides. 
Dear  Reader,  get  ready  for  us! 


S:  Well,  let  me  try  to  explain. 
The  Transavanguardia  took 
the  figurative  idea  as  far  as  it 
could  go.  Many  times  I say  to 
Francesco  (Clemente — Eds.), 
"Yes,  caro,  it's  beautiful  to  see 
your  face  in  all  these  lovely 
acquarelle — how  do  you  say? 

P:  Watercolors. 

S:  Thank  you.  Yes.  I say, 
"beautiful  but,  you  know,  so 
what?  Something  else  we 
need,  with  Reagan-Bush, 
other  than  just  beauty,  eh? 

We  need  action!" 

[ We  must  break  in  here, 
unfortunately,  for  reasons  of 
space.  The  lengthy  interview 
with  Stronzo  from  which  the 
above  sample  is  taken  may  be 
found  in  its  entirety  in  the 
January,  1993  issue  of 
PRE  MfUM.  In  the  meantime, 
bon  appetit — or  should  we 
say,  buon  appetit o!  — Eds.  1 


Dear  Editor; 

I want  to  say  three  cheers  for  a 
damned  good  magazine.  My 
old  lady  brought  it  home  and  I 
read  it  out  in  the  backyard.  As  a 
heavy-metal  musician  in 
Duluth — and  there  ain't  many 
of  us — what  I like  is,  you  guys 
tell  it  how  it  is,  no  more,  no  less, 
and  if  you  see  something  that 
ticks  you  off,  you  say  so.  There's 
precious  few  people  like  that 
left  in  the  world,  let  alone  maga- 
zines. If  you  and  your  friends 
are  ever  around  Duluth  way, 
just  stop  in  at  the  Mudman  Bar 
and  the  drinks  are  on  the  house, 
no  kidding.  Just  ask  for  Joey.  I 
run  the  place.  Love  and  Peace, 
Joseph  Delbadio 
Duluth,  MI 
Dear  Joey.  Why  deny  it,  we're 
touched  (and  -we're  booking  our 
plane  to  Duluth  on  the  double!). 

Dear  PREMIUM: 

It's  rare  to  find  a general  inter- 
est magazine  (no  offense  in- 
tended) which  takes  such  pains 
to  represent  and  cover  out -of  - 
the- way  movements  and  trends . 
Your  lengthy  coverage  of  Jana 
Kurowski's  Goddess  Series  (rep- 
resentations of  the  goddesses  of 
antiquity,  composed  entirely  of  the 
hair  of  male  prisoners  from  Death 
Row — Eds. ) was  one  example  of 
many  that  really  surprised  me. 
All  of  us  college  students  in 
Portland  appreciate  your  focus 
on  mar0nal  parts  of  the  art 
world.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Danny  Vliet 
Portland,  Oregon 


PREMIUM: 

I think  your  magazine  is  an 
embarrassment  to  the  good- 
taste  people  of  the  country.  Why 
must  you  place  nudity  at  the 
center  of  what  you  do?  Do  you 


think  that  makes  you  special?  I 
find  it  disgusting  that  people 
like  you  "]oumalists"  are  al- 
lowed to  run  free  and  make 
money  while  self-respecting 
quiet  Individuals  like  myself  and 
my  husband  must  sit  around  in 
these  our  Golden  Years  and  take 
it  on  the  chin  through  TV  and 
radio  everyday.  One  day,  I as- 
sure you,  there  will  be  an  upris- 
ing among  people  like  1.1s  aimed 
at  people  like  you  and  that  will 
be  a wonderful  thing  to  see.  I 
love  God,  America,  and  survive 
on  SSI.  If  I had  a gun  I'd  shoot 
you.  but  it  'd  be  a waste  of  Ameri- 
can bullets . I don't  care  whether 
or  not  you  print  this  letter. 

Sue  Klar 
Murray.  Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 

It's  good  fun  to  send  up  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  the  lei- 
sure class,  and  to  guy  the  old 
interface  between  rock  and  roU, 
communitarianism  and  the 
high  arts.  But,  dear  me,  just 
what  kind  of  a magazine  are 
you?  I find  you  a nearly  prepos- 
terous jumble  of  things,  from 
completely  elementary  articles 
on  woodworking  (March  '91)  to 
highly  sophisticated  political 
reportage  on,  for  example, 
Tianamen  Square  (May  '9D  such 
as  that  practiced  by  my  own 
beloved  Orwell . Yet , why  so  arch 
and  coy  all  the  time,  eh?  Why  so 
elliptical  and  oblique?  Have  the 
courage  of  your  convictions , my 
good  men  (and  women?),  and 
admit  that  behind  your  wry 
mask  you  fellows  are  very  care- 
ful. committed  people,  who 
have  clear  political  motivations , 
and  are  attempting  to  promul- 
gate them  in  your  magazine. 
Can  I take  a guess?  Late  Trotsky? 

Blythe  Aggies 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

Dear  Blythe:  Where  did  you  get 
yourfucked-up  name?  In  any  case, 
the  answer  is  no,  not  late  Trotsky. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  LOOK  LIKE? 


PREAA.njM.'S  Annual  Mail  Art  Contest  is  Back! 

We  invite  parties  to  submit  self-portraits  in  any  media  in  the  space 
below.  Detach,  fold  on  the  dotted  line,  secure  edges,  and  mail  to 
PREMIUM.  The  winner  receives  a cash  award. 


ITT  PCOMING  FEATUR 

• When  Bad  Things  Happen  to  Good  Art:  a symposium  • Ga-ga  in  Weimar;  Beuys  and  "Toppy",  his 
beloved  German  Shepherd  • The  death  of  the  postmodern  address  • Stereo  Art!  • Tollbooths  from 
around  the  world  • The  amazing  pickle  gun  • Pissing  for  profit  in  Moscow  • Hot  new  crowd  control 
techniques  from  the  Channel  Islands  • PLUS  photo  spreads,  travel  advisory.  Islamic  fashion  briefs, 
and  much  much  more... 


PREMIUM:  Send  all  inquiries  to  PREAAIUM  MAGAZINE.  848  Mac  Lane.  Mount  Shasta,  CA  96067. 


Provincetown  Art  Association  & Museum 


460  Commercial  Streeet  • Provincetown  • Massachusetts  • 02657 

(508)  487-1750 


from  The  Long  Boat,  1985  Elise  Asher 


Exhibitions 

Selected  Events 

May  22  — July  6 

August  14  — 

September  25  — 

August  1: 

September  22 

October  30 

Moveable  Feast 

Life  Colors  Art,  Fifty 

Years  of  Painting  by 

George  Yater 

Members  Juried: 

August  7: 

Peter  Busa 

Photographs 

Drawings 

Auction  Preview  and 

Silent  Auction 

Intimate  Abstraction: 

Members  Juried: 

Artist’s  Eye: 

Provincetown  Boogie 

Watercolor 

Paul  Bowen  selections 

August  8: 

Woogie 

from  the  collection 

Annual  Benefit 

Elise  Asher 

Auction 

Members  Juried: 

Sacred  Thank  You's 

Small  Works 

John  Frazier 

Tuesdays: 

Household  Objects 

Performance  Nights 

July  10  — August  4 

Thursdays: 

Members’  Open 

Talk  Nights 

Announcing  the  Publication  of 


FIGURES  ON  THE  BEACH 


A Book  of  New  Gouaches  by 

PAUL  RESIKA 

I 


1 

Available  in  Local  Bookstores  in  August 
or  by  mail  order  from  Long  Point  Gallery 
492  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-1795 
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